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Series preface 


Modern diachronic linguistics has important contacts with other subdisciplines, 
notably first-language acquisition, learnability theory, computational linguistics, 
sociolinguistics, and the traditional philological study of texts. It is now recognized in 
the wider field that diachronic linguistics can make a novel contribution to linguistic 
theory, to historical linguistics, and arguably to cognitive science more widely. 

This series provides a forum for work in both diachronic and historical linguistics, 
including work on change in grammar, sound, and meaning within and across 
languages; synchronic studies of languages in the past; and descriptive histories of 
one or more languages. It is intended to reflect and encourage the links between these 
subjects and fields such as those mentioned in the previous paragraph. 

The goal of the series is to publish high-quality monographs and collections of 
papers in diachronic linguistics generally, i.e. studies focussing on change in linguis¬ 
tic structure, and/or change in grammars, which are also intended to make a 
contribution to linguistic theory, by developing and adopting a current theoretical 
model, by raising wider questions concerning the nature of language change, or by 
developing theoretical connections with other areas of linguistics and cognitive 
science as listed at the beginning of this preface. There is no bias towards a particular 
language or language family, or towards a particular theoretical framework; work in 
all theoretical frameworks, and work based on the descriptive tradition of language 
typology, as well as quantitatively based work using theoretical ideas, also feature in 
the series. 

Adam Ledgeway and Ian Roberts 

University of Cambridge 
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Transliteration and transcription 
conventions 


i. ARABIC TEXT 

All Arabic speech data in this book have been transcribed using the italic symbols in 
the left-most column of the chart in the next section, which is the system used in the 
Zeitschrift fur arabische Linguistik. The corresponding IPA symbols are in the next 
column, and a phonetic description of each sound, using traditional nomenclature, is 
in the third column. The chart summarizes all the Arabic consonant sounds 1 which 
occur in this book—but of course, not all of them occur in every Arabic dialect. 
Though some of them are (a) shared by virtually all dialects, and (b) correspond to 
the same original sounds in Old Arabic 2 (OA), others have different OA correspond¬ 
ences. For example, the grapheme E iglm), whatever its OA realization(s) may have 
been, corresponds regularly to several different modern dialectal sounds, depending 
on the dialect: g, z, g, or y —so that written Arabic jU- ‘neighbour’ can be pronounced 
in normal speech as gar (e.g. in Baghdad), zar (Damascus), gar (Cairo), or yar (Gulf). 
The grapheme j ( qdf ) may correspond to any of the dialectal sounds q, g, ? , k, g, g, or 
g, and here the determining factor is (in some cases) not only geography but the social 
profile of the speaker. So while written Arabic (normally pronounced qarlb in 
formal spoken Arabic) ‘near’ is typically pronounced ? arlb in Beirut and Damascus 
speech, qarlb in Muscat, and girlb in Baghdad, things are more complicated in the 
small Gulf State of Bahrain: there it can be pronounced girlb, karlb, garlb, or garlb, 
depending on who is speaking. In Bahrain, the g pronunciation is the ‘heritage’ 
pronunciation of the older members of the so-called 9 Arab (tribally descended 
Sunni) communities, and occurs, as in this example, in front-vowel environments; 
the k pronunciation is typical of many Bahama villages (all ShEa) in all environments; 
the g pronunciation occurs in urban Bahama speech and ‘educated’ Bahama speech 
more generally; and garlb is a purely '’ Arab pronunciation in certain categories of word. 3 


1 A number of non-Arabic sounds/symbols occur in certain chapters in which data from related 
languages (e.g. Modern South Arabian Languages in chapter 11) are exemplified and compared. These 
are explained in situ. 

2 In this book, ‘OA’ is a cover term used for varieties of immediately pre- and early Islamic spoken 
Arabic for which we have almost no direct evidence and few reliable reports. It is, however, clear that the 
phonology of the OA tribal dialects was not identical with the Classical Arabic system codified by the Arab 
grammarians some two to three hundred years later (from the late eighth century ad onwards) as we know 
from the grammarians’ own remarks (see §1.3.1). In this book, reconstructed OA forms (see especially 
chapter 8) are in roman, preceded by an asterisk. 

3 This pronunciation makes the word sound like its exact opposite in meaning, garlb ‘stranger’. But 
there is no confusion, as garlb ‘stranger’ in the ‘’ Arab dialect of Bahrain is pronounced by many speakers as 
[qarlb]: initial and medial [y] is realized as [q] or [G], so qanl ‘rich’, qer ‘other than’, qasal ‘he washed’— 
there has been a merger of g and q in non-final position in the ‘Arab dialect (Holes 2016: 53-4). The late 
Sheikh Isa bin Salman, Ruler of Bahrain (1961-99), would often, even in formal public speeches, confuse 
q and g in this way, e.g. he pronounced taqaddum ‘progress’ as tagaddum. 
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xiv Transliteration and transcription conventions 


Looking at things the other way round, a single dialectal phoneme can be ‘multivalent’ 
across different dialects: the sound g, for example, corresponds to historical £ in Cairo, most 
of Oman, and a large part of Yemen, but in other dialects it corresponds to historical 3, e.g. 
those of southern Egypt, those of most of Arabia, and all ‘bedouin’ Maghrebi dialects; and it 
also occurs widely in borrowings which are not originally Arabic at all. Details of the 
phonological systems of the individual dialects dealt with in this book are explained in each 
chapter where they are relevant to the subject at hand. 


CONSONANTS 


Symbol IPA value Phonetic description 


b 

P 

t 

t 

g 

z 

h 

x 

d 

d 

r 

z 

s 

s 

s 

A 

t 

d 

z 


m 

[b] 

[Pi 

[t] 

[e] 

[«H 

[3] 

[h] 

W 

[d] 

[ 3 ] 

[r] 
[z] 

[s] 
Lfl 
[s] 
[d] 
M 
[ 3 ] 
[z] 


glottal plosive 
voiced bilabial plosive 
voiceless bilabial plosive 4 
voiceless dental-alveolar plosive 
voiceless interdental fricative 
voiced palato-alveolar affricate 5 
voiced palato-alveolar fricative 
voiceless pharyngeal fricative 
voiceless velar fricative 
voiced dental-alveolar plosive 
voiced interdental fricative 
voiced dental-alveolar tap/rolled 
voiced dental-alveolar fricative 
voiceless dental-alveolar fricative 
voiceless palato-alveolar fricative 
voiceless velarized 6 dental-alveolar fricative 
voiced velarized dental-alveolar plosive 
voiceless velarized dental-alveolar plosive 
voiced velarized interdental fricative 
voiced velarized dental-alveolar fricative 7 


4 p occurs only in foreign borrowings in some Arabic dialects and is sometimes replaced by b, e.g. pacal 
bdca ‘offal stew’ (Iraq) < Pers. paca ‘feet of sheep, calves or other animals, especially when boiled’; banka 
‘fan’ (Gulf) < H. pankha; bancar ‘puncture’ (Iraq, Gulf) < Eng. puncture; paxxaxa or pakka ‘chameleon’ 
(Morocco) (unknown etymology). 

5 As already noted, in some eastern Arabian dialects g can be a reflex of g < OA q, e.g. gilil ‘little, few’, 
and forms a pair of alveolar affricates with c < OA k. 

6 Also termed ‘emphatic’, ‘emphatized’, or ‘pharyngealized’ and indicated by a subscript dot. In relevant 
contexts, secondary velarization of other consonants is also so indicated, e.g. North African bb w a ‘daddy’, 
mm w i ‘mummy’. 

7 z occurs in Egypt and the Levant as a reflex of d 
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Transliteration and transcription conventions xv 


Symbol 

IPA value 

Phonetic description 

c 

m 

voiced pharyngeal fricative 

g 

M 

voiced velar fricative 

f 

[f] 

voiceless labiodental fricative 

<? 

[q] 

voiceless uvular plosive 

g 

fg] 

voiced velar plosive 

g 

[dz] 

voiced dental affricate 8 

k 

[k] 

voiceless velar plosive 

c 

m 

voiceless palato-alveolar affricate 9 

c 

[is] 

voiceless dental affricate 10 

l 

[1] 

voiced dental-alveolar lateral 

m 

[m] 

voiced bilabial nasal 

n 

[n] 

voiced dental-alveolar nasal 

h 

[h] 

voiceless glottal fricative 

w 

[w] 

voiced bilabial glide 

V 

[v] 

voiced labiodental fricative 11 

y 

[j] 

voiced palatal glide 


VOWELS AND SYLLABLE STRUCTURE 

The vowel systems of some Arabic dialects bear a resemblance to that of Classical 
Arabic (CLA), but others are quite different. Some, like CLA, have a system of three 
short vowel phonemes ( a , i, u) and three long (d, i, u). But others have three short 
and five long, with the addition of e and o, derived from historical *ay and *aw 
respectively. A major difference with CLA is that in many dialects, which unlike CLA 
are natively spoken living forms of speech, non-final unstressed short vowels are 
liable to neutralization (to a) and/or to deletion, and long vowels in certain positions 
to shortening, but the conditions in which these processes occur differ from one 


8 g occurs in the dialects of Najd, central Saudi Arabia, as a reflex of g < OA q in front vowel 
environments, e.g. gima Value’. 

9 In many dialects of northern and eastern Arabia including the Gulf, southern Iraq, and parts of the 
Fertile Crescent, c is a common reflex of OA k, e.g. ciblr ‘big’. In the ‘bedouin’-descended dialects it 
normally occurs in front-vowel environments only, but in some ‘sedentary’ dialects of eastern Arabia and 
central Palestine, it can occur in any vocalic environment. 

10 c is the voiceless member of the g-c pair of dental affricates in Najd and is a reflex of OA k in front- 
vowel environments, e.g. ciblr ‘big’. 

11 v is a relatively rare sound in Arabic dialects. It occurs regularly in some Turkish Arabic dialects as a 
reflex of / where / occurs in contiguity with a voiced consonant, e.g. vzcft < fza Q t ‘I was afraid’; but in 
Hassaniyya (the Arabic dialect of Mauritania) it is the normal reflex of OA/in most positions, e.g. vrlg pi 
vdrgan ‘encampment’, the/allophone occurring in only a limited range of environments. 
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xvi Transliteration and transcription conventions 


dialect to another. In particular, some Maghrebi dialects allow vowel deletion and 
consequential consonant clusters to a much greater extent than is true of Mashreqi 
ones, and this is a very salient feature of how they sound. In the Mashreq, many 
‘bedouin’ dialects have a general rule which disallows sequences of more than two 
short syllables, e.g. CV-CV-CV(C), which becomes CCV-CV(C) or CVC-CV(C), 
and restricts the occurrence of a in open syllable to certain consonantal environments. 
There are many other such local phonological rules, 12 and, where relevant, these are 
commented on in the chapters which follow. In general, however, the examples are 
transcribed in a broad system, except in a few cases. 13 


GLOSS LINES 

Where they are used, gloss lines employ the abbreviations listed earlier, and include 
only as much detail as is required for the morphological analysis in a particular case, 
which may differ from one chapter to another, e.g. 

(from chapter 8) 

al-insan lo ma yi-ba yi-mut b-yi-mut guwwa 

the-man if not 3 msng-want 3 msng-die fe- 3 msng-die force 
‘If man doesn’t want to die, he’ll die against his will’ 

(from chapter 9 ) 

hak-at-li hakkoy-dt b staxbar-tii-wa ‘•'ala-ya 

tell.s-stem- 3 fsng-to-lsng story-constr rel ask.s-stem-lsng- 3 fsng on- 3 fsng 
‘She told me the story about which I had asked her.’ 


2. PROPER NAMES IN THE TEXT AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC REFERENCES 

Well-known place and other proper names are spelled in accordance with normal 
practice, so Cairo, Baghdad, Damascus. Less well-known ones are in a modified version 
of the orientalist convention, in which long vowels are marked with a macron, velarized 
consonants with a subscript dot, e.g. al-Fustat, but there are some differences from the 
(italicized) transliteration of actual Arabic text: th is used rather than f, dh rather than d, 
kh rather than x, j rather than g, sh rather than s, gh rather than g . 14 The same applies 
to the names of Arab historical figures and authors, e.g. al-Jahid, Ibn Khaldun, 
al-Qalqashandl, and to the titles of books transliterated from the Arabic, e.g. 
Al-Taghribirdl’s Al-Nujum al-Zahirafi Muluk Misr wa l-Qahira. 


12 For example, the so-called bukara- and gahawa -syndromes (see Glossary). 

13 In chapter to, for example, d indicates a raised variety of short a, and e a front variety of intermediate height. 

14 Where, in a few cases, alternative symbols are used in the quotation of the work of others, e.g. 1J5 
(for j), these are left as is, as the phonetic value intended is obvious. 
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Introduction 


CLIVE HOLES 


This book is a first step down the road of describing the history of Arabic as a spoken 
language. It would obviously be impossible in a book of this modest length to attempt 
to cover everything that has a claim to importance, whether from the point of view of 
dialect geography, history, or language processes. The ten chapters which follow all 
treat substantial topics and are by leading authorities in their fields. Each has a 
distinct focus, but there are many shared elements and themes, and cross-referencing 
enables the interested reader to follow them across the whole work. The bibliography 
is comprehensive and a glossary of Arabic linguistic, cultural, and historical terms 
provides the non-specialist with a ‘one-stop shop’ for quick reference. 

The authors were asked to adopt a historical perspective in their descriptions and 
analyses, though the degree to which this is feasible depends in part on the avail¬ 
ability of reliable historical sources, which is highly variable. The time frame covered 
is from the advent of Islam in the early seventh century ad 1 up to the present day. 
Seven of the chapters are geographical in focus (Taine-Cheikh on Mauritania; 
Aguade on the Maghreb; Behnstedt and Woidich on Egypt; Lentin on the Levant; 
Prochazka on the Northern Fertile Crescent; Holes on the Gulf; Watson on South 
Arabia); one is ‘communal’ (Khan on Judaeo-Arabic); and two each deal with an 
individual linguistic feature (Owens on the origin and evolution of the b- verbal 
prefix in the Gulf, the Levant, Egypt, Yemen, and Nigeria; Ferrando on the ‘adnom- 
inal linker’ -an in medieval Andalusian Arabic, similar forms of which, with identical 
functions, occur in other old and geographically peripheral dialects of Arabic, as far 
away as Central Asia). Unfortunately, it was not possible to obtain separate chapters 
on the linguistic history of Malta and the Sudan, which exemplify important leit¬ 
motifs not covered elsewhere in the book: Malta, because it is a (literal) example of an 
Arabic Sprachinsel which, around the end of the eleventh century, was summarily cut 
off from ‘heartland’ Arab linguistic influence and has thus preserved evidence of 
what the spoken Arabic of North Africa was like a millennium ago; Sudan, because in 


1 Al-Jallad (2018) gives a summarizing overview of what is known about Arabic in the centuries before 
the advent of Islam. 
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medieval times it acted as a conduit for migrations from Egypt and the Arabian 
Peninsula to the Sahil region of West Africa. Certain Sudanese dialects (Reichmuth 
1983) have absorbed linguistic influences from both, and are, it would appear, the 
link in the diffusion of certain unusual dialect features from Arabia to the Sahil and 
northern Nigeria. Sudan is important in the history of Arabic for another reason: it is 
one of the few places in the Arabic-speaking world where a process of full-blown 
pidginization and creolization occurred, the results of which have survived up to the 
present day. The process started in nineteenth-century military camps, and produced 
so-called Juba Arabic (for a description, see Manfredi 2017). 

The main purpose of this introductory chapter is to outline, principally for the 
benefit of the non-specialist reader, the cultural hinterland of Arabic language 
history. Many issues discussed in detail in the individual chapters are mentioned 
here in passing and briefly exemplified, but this introduction is not a summary of 
their arguments, far from it; indeed, some authors disagree with each other on how 
certain linguistic developments in Arabic are best explained. The objective here is 
rather to set the chapters as a whole in their cultural, historical, and scholarly context, 
and, as the subtitle of the book suggests, adumbrate the linguistic and sociolinguistic 
approaches to Arabic dialectology which underpin them. Also included here, where 
relevant, are historical data from Arab lands not specifically covered in any individual 
chapter (e.g. Iraq), and certain general topics not dealt with in detail either (e.g. dialect 
typology, indexicalization, pidginization). 


1.1 THE EARLY HISTORY OF ARABIC: 

MYTH AND REALITY 

The history of Arabic is long, complicated, and in some periods and locations, 
obscure. But its history in the imagination of the ordinary man in the Arab street 
is anything but: it bursts on to the scene, seemingly from nowhere, with the seventh- 
century Revelation of God’s word to Muhammad, the Arabian Prophet, vouchsafed 
by the Angel Gabriel, and recited by him in Arabic, at first to a sceptical audience, 
and later to a growing band of believers. Later collected together and written down, 
these oral recitations, ‘sent down’ over a twenty-two-year period, became the scrip¬ 
tures of the new religion of Islam. Though the Arabian poets of the pre-Islamic ‘Time 
of Ignorance’ ( al-gdhiliyya ) were and still are celebrated for the magnificence of their 
mono-rhyming odes ( qasa ? id ), it was the revelation of the Qur’an, and in Arabic, 
which, in the popular imagination, moved the language and the people who spoke it 
to centre stage in world history. 

The first attestation of the word qur'an is in the Qur’an itself, where it means 
‘reading’ or ‘recitation’. It may have been calqued on the cognate Syriac word kerydna 
‘scripture reading, lesson’, and modelled on the similar Arabic verbal noun pattern 
CuCCan. The word v arabiyy (‘Arab’, ‘Arabic’) occurs eleven times in the Qur’an, and 
in six of these instances it specifies that the Prophet’s recitation is an ‘Arabic Qur’an’ 
(1 qur’an-un f arabiyy-un) and, furthermore, ‘an Arabic Qur’an that contains no 
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crookedness’ 2 ( qur ? an-an '■'arabiyy-an gayra di f iwag-in). In five others it collocates 
with other nouns: its orality is suggested by the phrase ‘a clear Arabic tongue’ ( lisdn- 
un ^arabiyy-un mubin-un ); and its purpose was to provide ‘a decisive Arab/Arabic 
judgement’ ( hukm-an f arabiyy-an). 

That the Qur’an was revealed through the medium of Arabic has thus, from the 
very beginning, been an intrinsic part of its message. But whether the word ‘■'arabiyy 
‘Arab, Arabic’ meant at the time of the Revelation what it means today is, among the 
scholarly community, a moot point. Retso, in his monumental study of the Arabs in 
antiquity, 3 contends that ‘■'arabiyy in the Qur’an probably ‘refers to a language 
connected with the ‘■'arab which was known as a vehicle for messages from the 
non-human world’ and was not simply ‘the normal everyday speech in Mecca and 
its surroundings’ (2003: 592). In his opinion, another rather problematic word, 
? a r gami, which in the Islamic Middle Ages came to be used to designate ‘speaker 
of a language other than Arabic’ (e.g. of Greek, Persian, etc) is in the Qur’an used to 
refer to forms of Arabian speech which deviated from f arabiyy , and may have 
referred to the Arabian speech in everyday use at the time (Retso 2013: 434-5). 
In the same vein, Webb (2014: i56ff), on the strength of another trawl through the 
early sources, and a study of the words derived from the root f -r-b in the Qur’an, 
claims that S arabiyy may have originally denoted not a community of speakers or 
their language but rather God’s message, and one which the Qur’an repeatedly states 
that the a^rab (‘bedouin’) largely failed to embrace, making it therefore illogical, in 
his view, that the relational adjective <r arabiyy should be understood as relating to 
their language: ‘... the Qur’an’s arabiyy” is an adjective of revelation, not a people. 
“'■'Arabiyy” is an adjective for the Qur’an’s sacred idiom.... The Qur’an’s conception 
of Arabic is that of a language possessing miraculous clarity that conveys the Sacred 
Message, and prompts its listeners to comprehend and respond by embracing Islam’. 
Self-evidently, the text of the Qur’an is in a variety of the language we now call 
‘Arabic’, but, even if one remains sceptical of the Retso/Webb hypothesis that it had 
once a special sacred or esoteric sense, the word f arabiyy at the time of the Revelation 
may indeed have had a different meaning from what it has now or had in the early 
Islamic centuries. 

It is indeed probable that the meaning of f arab and f arabiyy as ‘Arab/Arabic’ in 
the general ethnic and linguistic senses we know today developed late—well after the 
death of the Prophet—and were not current in pre-Islamic Arabia. Macdonald 
(2009) has documented the wide range of peoples and communities to which these 
terms were applied before late antiquity (i.e. before about ad 106), which varied 
depending on who was using them, for what purpose, and in what context. There 
seems at this point to have been no unified concept of what ‘Arabs’ were: the term 
was applied by outsiders of many different backgrounds to peoples some of whom 
didn’t speak Arabic at all, and many of whom, to judge from the descriptions, were 
not nomadic pastoralists either. As a self-descriptor, the ethnonym ‘Arab’ at this 


2 The translations are those of Pickthall. 

3 For a critical but generally very positive review of this landmark work see Donner 2007. 
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period was rare. If one can generalize, it seems to have often been applied as an 
unflattering term to ‘the other’—an exotic stranger not part of one’s own community. 
Hoyland (2015: 26) notes that in the famous funerary inscription at Namara, 120 km 
south-east of Damascus, dating to ad 328—much later than Macdonald’s material 
but still three centuries before the Revelation—a certain Mar’u 1 -Qays bar c Amru is 
praised as being ‘king of all the Arabs’ (mlk ? l s rb kl-h). This text is written in 
Nabatean (i.e. Aramaic) script but the language seems to be Arabic (except for bar, 
Aramaic ‘son’, for Arabic ibn, and the word v kdy (‘thereafter’ (?)), which has not been 
attested in any variety of Islamic-period Arabic). But who were these fourth-century 
‘Arabs’ that Mar’u 1 -Qays was king of, and where did they live? 

Schiettecatte and Arbach (2016) have outlined the tribal geography of Arabia in c. 
the mid-third century, based on a recently discovered Sabaic inscription. This locates 
the ‘Arab’ tribes of Asad an , Nizar, Madhig, Ma c add, and Tayy in the north and west 
of Arabia. Three of these, Asad, Madhig, and MaTidd are also mentioned by name 
in the Namara tomb inscription as having been ‘subdued’ or ‘mastered’ by Mar’u 
1 -Qays. This suggests a degree of stability in the demography of Arabia through at 
least the third and fourth centuries. In the Qur’an, however, revealed three centuries 
later in the early to mid-seventh century ad, the noun ‘■'arab (in contrast with its 
adjective f arabiyy ) is absent. This is surprising, but probably not significant, as by this 
time the generic concept of ‘Arabs’ based on a common language and shared 
elements of culture (such as the tribal poetry which was then circulating) must 
have existed at least in embryonic form. More likely than any esoteric meaning, it 
seems to this writer that the Qur’an’s repeated insistence on the ‘Arab/Arabic’ nature 
of its message was intended to promote a distinctive linguistic facet of this emerging 
shared culture, to which it was now adding a new religious dimension. As noted 
earlier, in several of the verses where it occurs in the Qur’an, the word f arabiyy is 
further specified as something ‘clear’, something that everybody who listened to it 
would easily understand. 4 It is significant in this context that the Qur’an delivers a 
damning judgement on poets, famous as clever wordsmiths and ‘seers of the unseen’: 
‘As for poets, the erring follow them. Hast thou not seen how they stray in every 
valley, and how they say that which they do not?’ (Q 26: 223-5). The Prophet’s own 
expressed opinions were similar: ‘It is better for a man to fill the inside of his body 
with pus than to fill it with poetry’ (the Sahih of al-Bukharl Volume 8, Book 73, 


4 Recently, the standard translation of mubln as ‘clear’, and the assumption behind this translation that 
this ‘clarity’ inheres in the fact that the Revelation was in Arabic has been challenged (Dichy 2009): 

‘Si l’on compare cette fois le participe mubln et l’adjectif bayyin, qui exprime l’etat caracteristique de « clarte », 
une difference cruciale se fait jour. Du fait qu’il est un participe actif, mubln peut prendre deux valeurs: 

• la valeur d’etat resultatif, qui est produite par un evenement accompli (et done passe): le Livre est dit 
alors « ayant fait la clarte », a partir de l’evenement de sa propre enonciation; 

• la valeur progressive, qui denote un evenement en cours: le Livre est dit, mot-a-mot, « faisant la clarte » 
en s’enonc;ant, ou « en train de faire la clarte »’. 

It is not, on this reading, the linguistic fact of ‘being in Arabic’ which renders the message ‘clear’; the act of 
‘making clear’ the message is a process, and ‘clarity’ a result, which are both predicated of the Divine, and 
achieved through the agency of His Prophet’s revelations, and not through the choice of language forms in 
which this message is vouchsafed. 
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No 175). This poetry was composed in the same variety of Arabic as the Qur’an, but 
the Prophet wished at all costs to distinguish his message from it; for him, Arabic 
poetry was a dangerous waste of time, lies even, and in that respect quite unlike the 
Qur’an, whose message was described by itself as clear and straightforward. 5 

The Revelation of the Qur’an was one of two events of the greatest linguistic 
significance in the history of Arabic; the other was the Arab conquests which began 
shortly after the death of the Prophet in 632 and were largely complete by about 715. 
The Arab armies of conquest and their camp followers exported Arabic to a vast 
region stretching from Spain in the west to Central Asia in the east. But what kind of 
Arabic was it that they spoke? We have almost no direct contemporaneous evidence. 
Modern popular culture, as evinced in the 1976 film al-Risala (‘the Message’ in the 
English language version) and countless TV historical dramas, depicts the Arabs of 
that time as speaking perfect Classical Arabic (CLA) at all times with full case- and 
mood-endings. Many native speakers still believe implicitly that this cinematic 
scenario reflects the reality, and it has even been espoused by some academic 
historians of the language: cf. Versteegh 1984: 17 ‘before the coming of Islam there 
was a single Arabic language, which was used both as a colloquial and literary 
language’. On this view, CLA was there ab initio as a spoken as well as a written 
language and was gradually corrupted, owing to imperfect learning by the non-Arab 
subjects of the early Islamic Empire, 6 who vastly outnumbered the native Arabic 
speakers who formed the first wave of migrants. The end point of this process, 
according to the popular belief, was the Arabic dialects spoken today. This 
account—of a distant golden age of linguistic perfection corrupted by foreigners— 
is one of several popular myths about the language: 7 for many Arabs, ‘the Arabic 
language’ ( al-luga l s arabiyya ) refers only to the modern version of this ‘pure and 
eloquent’ (fasih ) form of the language, and not to the ‘corrupt’ forms they themselves 
use in everyday speech (which they refer to more informally as f arabiyy). 

If that is the myth, what was the reality, insofar as we can glean it from the 
historical record? We know that initially, Greek, Coptic, and Persian were retained as 
written languages for administrative purposes in the territories of the Byzantine and 


5 By the end of the ninth century, another linguistic facet of the Qur’an, the ‘inimitability’ ( fgaz ) of its 
style, had become established doctrine, and in consequence it came to represent for (Muslim) Arabs the 
apogee of fasaha, a word which combines notions of purity and eloquence. The traditions of melodic 
Qur’anic cantillation and the artistic calligraphy of the text which developed subsequently have become 
ubiquitous aspects of Arabo-Muslim religious culture, and learning to recite the Qur’an from memory, 
beginning at the age of six or seven at religious schools (the kuttab) was the foundation of pre-modern 
education all over the Arab world. The Qur’an is the only Arabic text invariably written with full 
vocalization and the full set of orthographic symbols, so as to ensure its accurate rendition. 

6 Versteegh (1984) went further and hypothesized that CLA underwent a process of mass pidginization 
and creolization after the conquests which resulted in the Arabic dialects. There is, however, no evidence 
that pidginization and creolization in the normally accepted definition of these terms occurred on anything 
like the scale envisaged. For counter arguments, see the reviews of Goodman 1986, Holes 1986b; 2004a: 
23-9, and Hopkins 1988. 

7 For an amusing account of several others, see Ferguson 1968 [1959]. Our main purpose in writing this 
book is to show how a more historically and socially grounded linguistic approach, despite the gaps in the 
historical record, can help trace the long-term dynamics and some of the detail of what happened. 
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Sasanian empires which the Arabs had conquered. Then, at the turn of the eighth 
century, they were phased out, and Arabic was imposed as the language of state 
records (Hoyland 2015: 213-14; El art. Kibt). As far as spoken languages are concerned, 
the big picture was of widespread bilinguahsm/multilingualism, which persisted in 
some parts of the conquered territories for very many centuries. This has continued so 
up to the present day in parts of North Africa, where various varieties of Berber never 
died out in the mountainous regions, in contrast to Vulgar Latin, which quickly 
disappeared from the coastal plains. Coptic seems to have survived for longer in 
Middle and Upper Egypt, but by no later than c.1300 the Christian Copts had shifted 
to Arabic (Richter 2006: 495). 8 In parts of Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and Turkey, however, 
pockets of neo-Aramaic speakers still survive. 9 Other large land masses—Persian- and 
Turkish-speaking Central Asia—were more thinly colonized and simply too vast ever 
to be completely (or even largely) Arabicized at the level of the ordinary population. In 
these areas, the indigenous languages eventually re-emerged as the literary standard as 
well as remaining the main spoken languages, but some pockets of Arabic-speakers still 
live on there (Seeger 2002; Ingham 2006; Zimmermann 2009). 

From around the middle of the eighth century, the Arab grammarians of southern 
Iraq began codifying the rules of CLA—what eventually (but long after their time) 
became known as al-lugatu 1 -fusha, ‘the pure and eloquent language’. The timing of 
this enterprise was not fortuitous. Although the grammarians embarked upon it for 
reasons which they never make explicit, prime among them must have been the need 
to standardize the language for governmental, administrative, legal, religious, and 
literary use in what had by then become a geographically far-flung and ethnically 
diverse empire, without which written Arabic might have developed regionally in 
undesirably uncontrolled ways, or might not have been used at all. The grammarians 
were highly prescriptive: their aim was to specify, and enjoin the use of, the ‘best’ 
language, as it had come down to them in various sources: the ancient pre-Islamic 
poetry, the Qur’an itself, the hadit and sira literature, 10 early accounts of the ayyam 
al s arab, 1 ' and by direct elicitation from bedouin tribesmen of their time, whom they 
judged still to speak the ‘purest’ ( ? afsah ) and ‘most trustworthy’ ( mawtiiq biha) 
Arabic from the range of tribal dialects known to them. We know from their 
accounts and those of other early writers, such as the Iraqi polymath al-Jahid 
(776-868), that dialectal variation in the spoken Arabic of their time was rife, 12 


8 The date when Coptic finally ceased to be a living language is, however, disputed. It has been claimed 
that there were still villages in Upper Egypt which were Coptic-speaking in the eighteenth century (see El 
art. Kibt). 

9 Or did until recently. It is unclear at the time of writing (summer 2017) whether the activities of the 
so-called Islamic State have effectively ended their existence in Syria and Iraq. 

10 hadit pi ahadit are the authenticated ‘sayings’ of the Prophet, of which there are several large 
collections. The sira literature consists of early accounts of the Prophet’s life. 

11 lit. ‘the days of the Arabs’: early quasi-legendary accounts of pre-Islamic battles fought between the 
Arab tribes. 

12 For example, in his treatise Kitab al-Bayan wa l-Tabyin (‘The Book of Eloquence and Exposition’), 
al-Jahid notes in passing the pronunciation of /r/ as /g/ by certain elite communities in the Baghdad of his 
time, a feature which still survives in some dialects of Iraq and the Fertile Crescent today (see Prochazka, 
this volume). 
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even if they generally give little or no detail of it and what they do say is confused and 
sometimes even contradictory. 13 As Rabin (1951: 13) has commented: 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to discover why the philologists recorded just those 
dialect features they did. There is certainly no system in it. They never considered dialects as a 
form of speech in their own right, but as a collection of deviations from the literary language. 
All their data are measured on CLA, and we can often see quite clearly that they failed to see 
anything that did not fall within the categories of that idiom... The net result is that we have a 
great deal of information on minor points of dialect usage, but get only occasional glimpses of 
the major forms. We cannot reconstruct the complete paradigm of any tense in any dialect; we 
can hardly say with certainty what a complete word may have sounded like. The few glimpses 
we obtain prove that there were profound differences, the full nature of which will probably 
never be revealed to us. 

This attested yet tantalizingly undescribed dialectal variation 14 cannot have 
appeared out of the blue: if this was the situation in the late eighth century, the 
spoken dialects must have been evolving since well before that date, and, indeed, well 
before the revelation of the Qur'an—an inference supported by an ever-growing 
body of evidence from the decipherment of early inscriptions. 15 If so, the CLA of the 
eighth-century grammarians was a culturally and politically necessary distillation of 
an ancient elevated register of the language no longer identifiable (if it ever had been) 
with any particular dialect, but, as suggested earlier, long used in poetry, soothsaying, 
and other types of formal ritualized performance, in the way that, mutatis mutandis, 
it still is today. One of the main sources of the grammarians’ data, the Qur’an itself, 
shows orthographical peculiarities and grammatical deviations from the norms the 
grammarians subsequently established, which probably reflects the fact that the 
Meccan vernacular spoken by the Prophet did not fully conform to these later 
imposed norms, which reflected the usage of central/eastern Arabia, where most of 
the ancient poets came from, rather than that of the Hejazi coastal towns. If this is 
correct, dialectal variation in Arabic is again shown to be an ancient, not a recent 
phenomenon, and not simply the end result of the ‘corruption’ of CLA as a conse¬ 
quence of the imperfect learning of it by the conquered peoples, as has been proposed 
in traditional Arab and Western accounts alike. So, in answer to the question posed 
earlier, the language which the conquerors spoke and took with them to the new 


13 Kofler 1940-2 collected together the scattered information the early grammarians give about the 
tribal dialects of Arabia. 

14 For an attempt at a historical reconstruction of variation in the pre-Islamic Arabic dialects, see 
Magidow 2013. 

15 The earliest known reference to an Arab (Krebernik 2008: 257) mentions a chieftain called ‘Gindibu’ 
who contributed a thousand camels to an anti-Assyrian military coalition at the battle of Qarqar. It is also 
the first known record of an Arabic word: ‘Gindibu’ = CLA gundub ‘grasshopper’, and occurs in a 
cuneiform inscription on the Kurkh monolith of the neo-Assyrian monarch, Salmanassar III dated to 
853 bc. The word gundub is attested among the Semitic languages only in Arabic, so it appears that Musil’s 
remark (1928: 243) on the naming practices of the Rwala bedouin of the Syrian desert in the 1920s, that 
‘there is no beast nor plant after which a child cannot be named’ may already have applied to the Arabs of 
two and a half millennia earlier. Inscriptions in Arabic for the first three centuries of the Common Era, 
though limited in number, also exist. See Al-Jallad 2018 for a summary of what is now known about the 
structure of Arabic at the very earliest period of its history. 
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territories outside Arabia must have been various regional/tribal dialects of Arabic. 16 
As we shall see in the chapters which follow, there is evidence from a study of the 
geographical distribution of features in the modern dialects, when compared with 
what the medieval Arab historians say about population movements, to show that 
this was indeed probably the case. 

Against this, however, a theory put forward by Ferguson (1978 [1959]) contained 
the proposition that the tribal dialects were koineized in military camps very early on, 
and that it was this shared koine, which came about ‘through a complex process of 
mutual borrowing and levelling’ over the first few Islamic centuries (Ferguson 1978: 51), 
and not CLA or individual tribal dialects, which formed the basis from which all the 
modern ‘sedentary’ Arabic dialects have developed since. How else, Ferguson argued, 
was it possible to explain how these dialects, now spread far and wide, share so many 
‘complicated, systematically isolated’ features (he selects fourteen), none of which are 
shared with CLA, if they did not all originate from a common but non-Classical 
source? The unconnected polygenesis of so many novel and widespread features, 
he argues, seems highly unlikely. Ferguson excluded from his argument Arabian 
‘bedouin’ dialects, which, he claimed, did not undergo koineization and followed a 
different trajectory. This theory was rebutted by Cohen (1962). Cohen argued that (a) 
some of Ferguson’s fourteen features could easily be explained as the result of natural 
linguistic change (‘drift’) over time; (b) others were far less widely shared than 
Ferguson claimed; and (c) yet others were a priori too all-encompassing for it to be 
proposed that they had been formed in a relatively short period of time as part of a 
koine formed in military camps. In sum, Cohen argued, it looks more likely that 
Ferguson’s features are the recent end point of a process of partial convergence than 
an ancient single start point. What has become clear from recent research on the 
modern ‘bedouin’ dialects is that many of Ferguson’s features occur in them also, 
even though, according to his theory, they did not undergo the phase of koineization. 
Nonetheless, they show similar developments to those of the ‘sedentary’ dialects, 
even if they have lagged behind in the speed at which these developments have 
occurred. Furthermore, it has also been shown by recent research that some early 
regional Arabic dialects were the product of the local mixing of elements from very 
specific and still easily identifiable locations. An example is the surviving Central 
Asian Arabic dialects, some of which have maintained, over thirteen centuries, a 
mixture of features which clearly mark them as of Iraqi and eastern/south-eastern 
Arabian origin, which is in line with what the early Arab historians had to say about the 
origins of the soldiery which conquered Transoxania (Holes 2011a; see also §1.3.1). 
From several points of view, Ferguson’s theory of a unitary ancient koine now seems 
untenable as a general explanation of how the modern Arabic dialects evolved. 

Whilst the serious study of CLA in Europe began in the mid-seventeenth century, 
attention started to be paid to the spoken Arabic dialects only in the late nineteenth 


16 These dialects were not confined to those of Arabia. There is evidence for Arabic having been spoken 
in the Levant since Roman times, and even much earlier (see Lentin, this volume). The Levant was one of 
the sources of the early Muslim soldiery. 
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and early twentieth centuries. 17 Teaching manuals of the major urban dialects (especially 
Cairene) for the use of European expatriates also began to appear at this time. 18 
Meanwhile, the publication in 1906 of Karl Vollers’ Volkssprache und Schriftsprache 
im alten Arabien caused an earthquake by claiming that the Qur'an was recited by 
the Prophet in a variety of Arabic which lacked the CLA vowel inflections of case and 
mood ( frab ), its most distinctive morphological feature, and that the linguistic 
character of the canonical text we have was actually a post hoc fabrication of the 
Arab philologists. Vollers’ claim was never accepted by most scholars, but the debate 
it engendered led ultimately to a critical re-examination of the popular view of Arabic 
language history outlined earlier, and was one of the first steps towards the elabor¬ 
ation of a theory based on actual evidence. This came in two forms: early non-literary 
written documents which were discovered throughout the course of the twentieth 
century, and, just as importantly, and complementary to these, an ever-increasing 
number of detailed descriptions of the modern Arabic dialects. We will briefly 
examine each of these sources of evidence in turn. 


1.2 EARLY WRITTEN EVIDENCE: ‘MIDDLE 
ARABIC’/‘MIXED ARABIC’ 

Non-literary papyri and paper documents in Arabic for the first three Islamic 
centuries (up to c.ad 912) now exist in abundance, 19 and one of the first detailed 
comparative analyses of their language can be found in Hopkins 1984. Though the 
range of their provenance is for climatic reasons limited to a few areas (mainly the 
Nile Valley and Palestine), these texts come in a wide variety of types: private and 
business letters, property deeds, marriage contracts, administrative surveys, lists and 
registers, passports, petitions, tax receipts, demands for payment, etc. The very fact 
that their content is so mundane gives them two advantages over literary material as 
linguistic evidence: (i) they are likely to reflect a register of the language closer to the 


17 In Germany by such scholars as Wetzstein (1868) (Syrian bedouin), Reinhardt (1894) (Oman), Socin 
(1900-1) (central Arabia), and Meissner (1903) (southern Iraq), and in France by Mar^ais (1902,1908,1911, 
among others) (N. Africa), Feghali (1928) (Lebanon), Barthelemy (1935-69) (the Levant), and Cantineau 
(1934, 1936,1937,1946) (Syria). And we must not forget the work of that eccentric but brilliant linguist and 
ethnographer, the Swedish aristocrat Le Comte de Landberg (1901,1905,1909,1913,1919,1920-42) (South 
and Central Arabia). All of these scholars and more began the task of describing, on the basis of fieldwork 
done in situ, and long before the era of tape-recorders, how ordinary Arabs actually spoke to each other. 

18 Typical early examples are Wahrmund 1880, Spitta-Bey 1880, Vollers 1890, translated into English 
by Burkitt 1895, Cameron 1892, Spiro Bey 1895, Willmore 1901, and Gairdner 1926. Scholarly efforts to 
record and teach the Arabic dialects were, and in some quarters still are, dismissed by Arab opinion as part 
of a Western plot to divide and rule the Arabs through encouraging the use of the regional colloquials. 
Typical is the comment of Muhammad Rida al-Shablbl, in an article entitled ‘The chaos of the dialects’ in 
the Review of the Egyptian Language Academy 12 (1966:135): ‘This call [to adopt the colloquial] is basically 
a colonialist scheme (dasisa istfmariyya) which has only been accepted by a few people terrified by the call 
of Islam.’ Sa'Id (1964) expresses similar sentiments in a book-length treatment of the subject. 

19 At the time of writing, Hopkins (1984: xl) estimated the number of extant early papyri at 16,000 and 
early paper documents at c.33,000, in addition to several hundred texts on leather, parchment, linen, and 
other materials. 
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everyday spoken usage of their time; (ii) they have no literary value, so have escaped 
‘correction’ by subsequent generations of editors wishing to make them conform to 
the norms of codified CLA. 20 There are even among the papyri a few bilingual texts, 
notably an early Greek-Arabic psalm fragment (Violet 1901) in which the Arabic text 
has been transcribed into Greek uncials, which was perhaps intended as a crib for 
those who spoke Arabic and were literate in Greek, but could not read the Arabic 
script. It is very rare among early documents in that it throws light on phonetic and 
phonological features, such as vowel quality and the realization of certain consonants 
(e.g. qaf ), and morphological ones, such as the presence or absence of case and mood 
inflections, features not recoverable from ordinary unvocalized texts in the Arabic 
script. Hopkins’ verdict (1984: xlvi) on these early written materials is unequivocal: 

In almost every case in which the language of the Arabic papyri deviated from CLA, it deviated 
unmistakably in the direction of Middle Arabic, typologically akin to most of the modern 
colloquials. This language, therefore, lies fully within the mainstream of Middle Arabic, of 
which it is the earliest representative. A large proportion of the features attested later in 
medieval Jewish, Christian, and to a lesser extent, Muslim Middle Arabic, many of which are 
familiar today from modern dialects, occur here for the first time. This fact speaks for a very 
impressive continuity in colloquial Arabic usage, and the roots of the modern vernaculars are 
thus seen to lie very deep. 

These comments require some scholarly context. The term ‘Middle Arabic’ first 
gained currency in the late i950s/early 60s, in work by Joshua Blau, as a description of 
the language of medieval texts written in Judaeo-Arabic (= Arabic written by Jews in the 
Hebrew script, see Khan, this volume) and texts of a generally earlier date written by 
Christians typically in the Arabic script, but sometimes in the Syriac script, known as 
karsuni (Blau 1981 [1965], 1966, 1988 (which is a collection of articles published over 
the previous twenty-five years)). These texts showed many systematic deviations from 
normative CLA but were seemingly not in ‘pure dialect’ either, leading Blau to label 
them the ‘missing link’ and ‘the intermediate stage’ 21 between CLA and the modern 
dialects. At this point in the scholarly debate, Middle Arabic was thus conceived of as a 
chronological stage in the development of Arabic, inviting analogies to Middle English’ 
in the history of English. Subsequent work by many scholars (e.g. Lentin and Grand’ 
Henry 2008), including Blau himself, has, however, highlighted three things: 

(a) The divergences of Middle Arabic from CLA which are dialectal are not 
random, but, in the main, rather specific, typically affecting certain classes of 
morphological items and syntactic structures, and reflecting typological simi¬ 
larities shared by a wide range of spoken dialects. 

(b) Middle Arabic texts contain many forms which are neither Classical nor 
dialectal but ‘hypercorrect’ or ‘hybrid’ (see Khan, this volume), and they 
occur in texts of different geographical provenances over a long period of 

20 Examples of ‘deviant’ features in early recensions of the ancient Arabic poetry, by contrast, have 
indeed often been ironed out in later copies as a result of this process. 

21 Blau 1988: 61. This article (‘The importance of Middle Arabic dialects for the history of Arabic’) was 
first published in 1961. 
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time. Mid-nineteenth-century documents from the Arabian Gulf sheikhdoms, 
for example (Holes 2008a), show a range of hypercorrect and hybrid features 
similar to those of texts from Egypt and the Levant of a much earlier period, and, 
for that matter, to those which occur in ‘mixed’ styles of Arabic spoken today 
(Mejdell 2008). They are the result of the long-term coexistence of and contact 
between two systems, the naturally acquired dialectal one and the institutionally 
acquired CLA one, and often do not belong to a chronological phase of any 
spoken dialect. Over a long period, it seems that many of these hypercorrect and 
hybrid features have become part of the inventory of ‘mixed’ forms typical of an 
informal style of writing as well as a semi-formal style of speaking. 

(c) There is no linguistically principled way of distinguishing the language of 
Middle Arabic texts from that of non-CLA texts which predate and others that 
post-date them: all are composed in varieties of Arabic on a spectrum con¬ 
taining different mixtures of CLA, dialectal, hypercorrect, and hybrid features. 

Blau’s most recent pronouncement (Blau 1999: 223-4) is that ‘MA [Middle Arabic] is 
not an exclusively medieval phenomenon. It refers rather to Arabic texts of mixed 
character in general, and MA can be found at the present time as well’. The 
‘communal’ aspect of MA was the dominant focus of debate early on: it was 
hypothesized that the relative paucity of documents in Middle Arabic written by 
Muslims compared to Jews and Christians was due to their better knowledge of, and 
culturally instilled closer adherence to, the norms of CLA. Later discoveries and 
further work have called this idea into question also. In fact, Muslim Middle Arabic 
documents exist in quantity, and, with the obvious differences of religion-specific 
vocabulary, are typologically akin to those written by non-Muslims. It has also 
become clear that choice of style—whether a text is in ‘mixed’ Arabic or a style closer 
to CLA on the one hand, or to dialect on the other—is related to contextual factors: 
what the text was about, why it was written, and who it was intended for. 

A few typical features of early (from c.tenth century) and ‘Middle Arabic’ texts 
selected from various sources 22 are: 

(a) reflecting widespread non-CLA dialectal features: 

(i) in phonology, as reflected in the orthography: 

• loss of the glottal stop in all positions, e.g. & ( baqd ) ‘(continued) life’, cf. 
CLA di (baqd ? ), ^t, (rds ) ‘head’, cf. CLA (ra ? s), Jjii ( alawwal ) ‘the 
first’, cf. CLA jjiii (al-^awwal); 

• initial ? alif to indicate a prosthetic vowel before a consonant-cluster 

resulting from the deletion of an unstressed short vowel in a CV syllable 
in initial position, e.g. ( xamsat dhmur) ‘five asses’, cf. CLA 

(xamsatu humur)-, j^bi = if id/ itqul/ itgiil (depending on the dialect) 
‘you (m) say’ cf. CLA = taqulu/a. 

(ii) morphosyntax: 


22 Mainly the articles in Lentin and Grand’Henry 2008 and Hopkins 1984. These sources contain 
examples from as early as the eighth and as late as the nineteenth century. 
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The NP 

• sound pi suffixes not marked for case: always -in not - un/-in , and dual -ayn (or 
- en ) not -an / -ayn\ 

• the -n of the sound pi and dual suffixes retained in annexation structures (unlike 
the situation in CLA), e.g. hamilin al-awsaq ‘carriers of burdens’, sayyadin as- 
samak ‘fishermen’, miyatayn gulicd ‘two hundred skins’; 

• -ini-an adnominal linker suffixed to indefinite nouns with an adjunct: yawm-an 
kdmil ‘a complete day’, danb-an kabir ‘a great sin’, ta?arif-in minna ‘notifica¬ 
tions from us’; 

• use of genitive particles mtd f , btcf, etc. instead of the annexation structure, e.g. 
as-saniya mta? at-tubangiya ‘the farm belonging to the gunners’; 

• N+ def article +N for the def NP with an attributive adjective: sahr al-fulani ‘the 
such-and-such month’, wasaya l-hasana ‘the good pieces of advice’. 

The pronoun 

• personal pronouns follow the dialectal systems, e.g. ihna, nihna ‘we’; intu 
‘you (pi)’; 

• ‘what?’, ‘why?’, and other interrogative pronouns based on forms derived from s 
(< sayy < say ? ‘thing’) e.g. ays, wes, les, las, and similar; 

• invariant relative pronoun illil alii. 

The verb and verb-phrase 

• -i and -u not -in and -un and in the 2fsng and 2 and 3pl ending of the p-stem verb; 

• loss of gender distinctions in the pi of the verb, and loss of the dual e.g. -tic (com pi) 
not -turn (mpl), -tunna (fpl), -tumd (dual) in the s-stem; 

• use of preformatives to mark mood and tense in the p-stem verb, e.g. b-; 

• ma the default negative particle for all verbs, p-stem or s-stem; 

• loss of the apophonic passive, with a compensatory increase in the use of the 
passivizing prefix of pattern VII, in--, 

• loss of pattern IV of the verb, and its replacement by patterns I or II. 

(iii) in lexis 

• dialectal rather than CLA items for very common verbs, e.g. ga ‘to come’, gab ‘to 
bring’, saf ‘to see’, rah ‘to go’. 

Regional particularities: 

Documents may also reflect more localized dialectal forms: 

• loss of the interdentals: o ( t ) for Cj (f), :> (d) for s (d), ^ ( d) for is ( d ): in 
documents from Egypt and the Levant, reflecting the urban dialects of those 
regions; 

• «-.../ n- ... u for isng and tpl p-stem verbs: in Andalusian and Maghrebi texts; 

• intrusive -in(n)- in active participle + suffixed pronoun forms, e.g. waslatinnak 
‘has come to you’: in the Gulf, reflecting the local spoken use of this form; 

• hadi ‘this (f)’ used to refer to both m and f nouns: in the Gulf, reflecting spoken 
usage. 
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(b) substandard, hypercorrect and ‘hybrid’ forms: 

• the CLA msng relative pronoun alladi used substandardly as an all-purpose 
relative pronoun, i.e., not the full CLA system of gender and number agreement 
but a saliently CLA form substituting for the dialectal invariant form illi/alli, 
e.g. with f antecedent noun: hadihi l-marra alladi... ‘this occasion which... 
with grammatically mpl antecedent: al-qubaysat alladi hum... ‘the Qubaysat 
who are... These two examples are from the nineteenth century, but the 
same types of substandard use occur in much earlier Egyptian/Levantine 
material, e.g. with grammatically f antecedent noun: fa inna s-siqaq alladi 
ba f att biha ... ‘the kerchiefs which you sent... ’; 

• hypercorrect use of CLA case-marker tanwin-an (with orthographic ? alif) on 
indefinite adjectives and nouns, seemingly as a marker of emphasis, e.g. ana 
hayran-an ‘I am confused’; hadi tdbit-an f ind al-gami f ‘this is well-known to 
all’: early modern Levant and nineteenth-century Gulf; CLA demonstratives 
dalika (m) and tilka (f) ‘that’ used interchangeably and substandardly with 
nouns of either gender: the Levant; 

• CLA negative particle lam used hypercorrectly with the s-stem verb forms, e.g. 
lam ata ma?ahu ‘he did not come with him’: Egypt, Levant, Gulf; 

• CLA 3rd person laysa ‘(is) not’ used hypercorrectly as an invariable negative 
particle with any person of the p-stem verb, and in nominal sentences, e.g. 
laysa radiyin ‘they are not satisfied’, gandbukum laysa tarduna ‘Your Honour 
will not be content’, wa laysa ahtdg ‘and I do not need... ’: Gulf, Egypt, Levant; 

• dialectal verb preformative b- combined with saliently CLA p-stem verb 
morphology to form ‘hybrids’ which are neither fully dialectal nor CLA, e.g. 
b-yu^dd ‘will be sent back’: Gulf. 

Non-literary early and Middle/Mixed Arabic texts can thus yield valuable evidence 
for the early occurrence of modern dialectal features. The drawbacks are that the 
documents are representative of certain locations only, and some aspects of their 
morphophonology remain hidden by the nature of the Arabic script. And one must 
always bear in mind that even non-literary materials are not exact mirrors of speech. 
Judging what the stylistic value of some items is requires local context: the syntax of 
the relative pronoun alladi, for instance, which might look like a ‘substandard’ CLA 
feature in all the examples listed, may not have had quite the same stylistic value in 
the nineteenth-century Gulf as it did in medieval Cairo and the pre-modern Levant, 
since we know that in some of the modern Gulf dialects, variant forms such as iladi, 
iladi, and illidi, cognate with CLA alladi, were still in everyday spoken use as recently 
as the 1970s alongside the more widespread illi (Holes 2016: 93, 387-91). In the 
nineteenth-century Gulf documents, the written form ^di ( alladi ) may simply have 
been a representation of the spelling of a common dialectal form, not a conscious 
Classicism, as it probably was in Cairo. A similar issue is the -in and -un endings on 
p-stem verbs: these endings in Middle Arabic documents from Egypt and the Levant 
may be an attempt at a ‘high’ CLA-like style, since the contemporaneous spoken 
dialects probably lacked these endings; but the same inflections in Gulf documents 
would not have had the same stylistic value, as the -in and -un endings are the normal 
dialectal forms in that region up to the present day. 
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1.3 EARLY DIALECTAL ARABIC 

As we have already noted, the early and medieval Arab grammarians give us only 
meagre information about the Arabic dialects of their day, typically in the form of the 
‘peculiarities’ of a certain tribe’s dialect (when measured, of course, against their 
codified CLA). Some of these peculiarities are still current today. An alternative, 
richer, and more specific source of information about dialect history is from surviv¬ 
ing Arabic Sprachinseln —Arabic dialects which, for a variety of reasons, were 
historically cut off from later Arab influence, whether through the immigration of 
speakers of ‘heartland’ Arabic dialects or the homogenizing tendencies brought by 
the spread of literacy in CLA. These Sprachinseln have preserved what must, in some 
cases, be early dialectal forms. We will look briefly at both of these data sources. 

I.3.I OA DIALECTAL FEATURES 

The early grammarians conceptualized certain common features of the Arabian 
tribal dialects of their time as incorrect deviations from CLA. These features were 
mainly phonological and were given names such as laxlaxdniyya, tumtumaniyya, 
kaskasa, taltala, f agrada, rutta, and many others. In some cases these names seem to 
have been mimetic of the sounds they denote, but in others they are vague, used by 
different writers to mean different things, and/or are ascribed to different tribes. 
Many of them seem to mean little more than English lay terms like ‘speaking with a 
lilt’, ‘drawling’, ‘gabbling’, etc. (Rabin 1951: 10). However, there are a few which can 
be related to still extant dialectal features: 

• kaskasa: most probably 23 this was the affrication of /k/ to an alveolar /cl when 
the /k/ which forms part of the 2fsng pronoun enclitic -ki was in pause and its 
final vowel was dropped by general rule, e.g. *bayt-V-ki (where ‘V’ is the case 
vowel) —> *bayt-V-k# —> *bayt-V-c# ‘your (fsng) house’. The tribal dialects 
which the grammarians said had this feature were in the north/north-east of 
Arabia. Slbawaih (d. 793) explained kaskasa as the ‘addition’ of Is/ to Ikil, the 
2fsng pronoun enclitic, when in utterance-final position, so, e.g. bayt-u-ki ‘your 
(f) house’ —> bayt-uk# —>baytu-ks#. To his way of thinking, the reason for this 
‘addition’ was that speakers needed to preserve the gender distinction with the m 
form baytuka which would otherwise have been lost, since the m form also lost 
its final short vowel in pause by general rule. Slbawaih’s descriptive difficulty was 
that there is no CLA sound /cl (= IPA [tj])—which is what he was probably 
actually hearing—so he got around this problem by explaining it as the phon¬ 
etically similar [k+J], i.e. not as a sound change but as the suffixation of [f] 
(which is a CLA sound) to the pausal form of the CLA 2fsng enclitic. Such 
reductive reasoning was not untypical of him. 


23 See Hopkins 2004 for a more detailed discussion of what the grammarians may have meant by 
this term. 
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This /cl for the 2fsng enclitic, but now generalized to all positions, not just pause, 
is found today throughout north-eastern and eastern Arabia, southern Iraq, and parts 
of the UAE, e.g. bet-ic ‘your (fsng) house’, abu-c ‘your (fsng) father’. Dialects which 
have these forms also affricate /k/ in many common lexical items, generally in front- 
vowel environments, e.g. cibir ‘big, old’, hadic ‘this (f)’. Significantly, the alveolar 
affricate I cl < Ik / also occurs in some of the Central Asian Arabic dialects and must 
have been an early ‘export’ (see Sprachinseln §1.3.2, and Holes, Prochazka, this 
volume). Many of the Arabian dialects which affricated etymological Ik/ —>/£/ in 
front vowel environments also affricated /g/ (< OA /q/) —> /g/, thus forming a pair of 
voiced-voiceless alveolar affricates. 

• kaskasa: similar to kaskasa, but involving the shift of the Ik/ of the 2fsng suffix to 
a dental affricate /c/ (= IPA [ts]) in front-vowel environments, so, e.g. *bayt-ic 
‘your (fsng) house’. The grammarians ascribed this feature to various north 
Arabian tribes. Today, it is typical of the dialects of Najd, central Saudi Arabia, 
e.g. bet-ic ‘your (fsng) house’, and like the alveolar affricate, it also occurs in 
many common lexical items, e.g. cibir ‘big, old’. Dialects which underwent this 
change also have a dental affricate /g/ (= IPA [dz]) < /g/ < OA /q/ to form a pair 
of dental affricates. 

• sinsinna: this apparently referred to the general Yemeni change *k —* s, which 
produced a dialectal reflex Isl of the Ik/ for the 2fsng enclitic pronoun, e.g. 
*bayt-is your(fsng) house’. The term fasfasa was used to refer to the same 
phenomenon, and was sometimes called fasfasat sihr (Rabin 1951: 50) after the 
southern Yemeni port of Shihr, where it was part of the dialect. Today, this Is/ 
reflex of the 2fsng pronoun enclitic is a typically south Arabian feature found in 
Yemen and south-western Saudi Arabia, Oman, parts of the UAE, and in the 
Bahama (Shl^I) dialects of Bahrain and neighbouring eastern Saudi Arabia, e.g. 
bet-is ‘your (fsng) house’, abu-s ‘your (fsng) father’ 24 (see Holes, Watson, this 
volume). 

• v atfana\ defined as the substitution of the voiced pharyngeal fricative /‘7 for the 
glottal stop / Y. This feature is well known today in eastern Arabian dialects in 
a few high-frequency items, e.g. f agall f ayal for 'agal ‘so, then, well’, r an for the 
complementizer ''an, ‘that’, Yr/ar (< 'atar ) ‘it may be that’, and lives on in 
modern borrowings such as f angrez ‘English (people)’, f askrim ‘ice-cream’, 
v ananas ‘pineapple’ (Holes 2016: 55, 63). 

• taltala : an ancient feature exhibited by certain old tribal dialects of central, 
eastern, and northern Arabia (Rabin 1951: 61) whereby the prefix vowel of the 
p-stem (imperfect) verb was i rather than a as in CLA. This feature is still 
widespread in the dialects of eastern Arabia today but may well have been 


24 It seems unlikely, given its geographical distribution, that this Isl was a development of HI. It is more 
likely to be a substrate element of the ancestral forms of the Modern South Arabian languages, which also 
have Isl or similar forms for the 2fsng enclitic, and which survived in early Yemeni Arabic dialects, from 
whence it spread east and north via later migrations (see Holes 1991 for a detailed exposition of the history 
of the various Arabian Peninsula reflexes of Ikl in the 2fsng enclitic pronoun). 
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‘exported’ early (and/or have arisen separately) in many areas outside Arabia 
(see Lentin, this volume). 

• al-qaf at-tamimiyya, lit. ‘the qaf of the tribe of Tamlm’: this was most probably a 
voiced velar stop * [g], which is the normal reflex of qaf in all the modern 
typologically ‘bedouin’ dialects of northern, central, eastern, and south-eastern 
Arabia, and many other dialects outside the Arabian Peninsula, all of which 
were originally ‘bedouin’ or underwent historical bedouinization. Examples: gal 
‘he said’, sagar ‘falcon’, hagg ‘right, entitlement’ (see Holes, Prochazka, Taine- 
Cheikh, this volume). 

A number of other archaic features of the modern Arabian Peninsula dialects turn 
up, rather surprisingly, in dialects remote from modern Arabia in both space and 
time. The features concerned still exist in the modern dialects spoken in the areas of 
Arabia from which the early migrants to these far-flung places originally came, 
insofar as this is known (Spain, for example, had an influx of ‘Yemenis’, 25 Central 
Asia had one of tribesmen of Iraqi and eastern Arabian origin). The geographically 
peripheral position of the dialects concerned—Central Asia, West Africa, and, in the 
past, Andalusia—meant that they remained relatively untouched by later homogen¬ 
izing influences and retained these unusual features. Some examples: 

• the combination of a Iql reflex of OA qaf and a Igl reflex of OA gim, the norm in 
both south Yemeni and Omani ‘sedentary’ dialects, is typical of some varieties 
of Andalusian Arabic (cf. Corriente 1977; 50-1, 53-4, who specifically notes the 
Andalusian Igl reflex of gim as of ‘Yemenite’ origin 26 ); 

• reflexes of the CLA pre-verbal particle qad 27 (= qad, gad, gid, cid) are still 
found widely in central, eastern, and southern Arabia though with changed 
functions; the ‘parent’ form qad is frequent in Andalusian Arabic (cf. Corriente 
1977: 129); 

• qat/ gat < qatt, a particle of negative emphasis in CLA, is still widely used in 
eastern and southern Arabia, e.g. la gat min hayatna marrena bet ‘We never 
once visited anyone’s house’ (Holes 2001: 429); in Spanish Arabic its cognate qat 
could be used in the same way to reinforce any negative, e.g. in nominal 
sentences like lis qat ma f i sugal ‘I never have any work’ (Corriente 1977: 145); 


25 That is, ‘Yemeni’ according to medieval Arab historical sources. It seems there was indeed a 
geographically and linguistically Yemeni element among the incomers, but ‘Yemeni’ also had a political 
meaning, ‘Yemeni’ origin being fraudulently asserted by some who sought to gain an advantage in status by 
claiming a Yemeni and therefore ‘pure Arab’ origin when they were not from Yemen at all. 

26 A caveat must be entered here, however. This combination of reflexes of qaf and gim is rather 
uncommon in the modern Arabic dialects, but the fact that it occurs today mainly in parts of Yemen and 
Oman does not prove that these places must have been its origin in Andalusian Arabic. All that this shows 
is that in all these dialects—Andalusian, Yemeni, Omani—this combination of reflexes is a shared 
retention, and it may have been much more geographically widespread thirteen centuries ago, when 
Spain was first colonized by Arabic speakers, than it is now. In and of itself, the presence of these reflexes 
in Andalusian Arabic proves nothing about their origin (see van Putten 2017 for a rebuttal of Corriente’s 
arguments concerning the claimed ‘Yemeni’ origin of many features of Andalusian Arabic). 

27 See Holes 2016: 266-72 for data and references to the literature. 
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• the invariant negative particle les ‘not’ (cf. the CLA verb laysa ‘to not be’) 
survives in southern and eastern Arabia in this fossilized form, e.g. les leh bidd 
‘he has no alternative’, les sahih ‘that isn’t true’ (Holes 2001: 487 for Bahrain; see 
also Reinhardt 1894: 282 for Oman) and also turns up in Sinai in the form las 
and the reduced form s-: las bidd, s-bidd ‘there is no alternative, no doubt’ (Holes 
and Abu Athera 2009: 238; Bailey i99r: 430). 28 This particle is also found in the 
invariant forms Us/ las in Andalusia (cf. Corriente 1977: 144; 2006: 106). As we 
have already noted, its CLA cognate, laysa, is used in the same way as an 
invariant negative particle in Middle Arabic texts. 

• the ‘adnominal linker’ -in/-an (see §1.2) is common in central, eastern, and 
southern Arabia, and occurs with a similar form and function in a wide range of 
typologically ‘bedouin’ or ‘bedouin’-descended dialects in Jordan and the north¬ 
ern Fertile Crescent (Prochazka, this volume). It also occurs with an identical 
form and function in the Central Asian dialects (Holes 2011a: 90, and for 
references), in eastern Sudan (Reichmuth 1983: 190), in Nigeria (Owens 
1993b: 111, 140, 144) and in early Andalusian Arabic (Corriente 1977: 121-2; 
2006: 109; Ferrando, this volume). Examples: bint-in zena ‘a nice girl’ (Gulf), 
zaman-an axar ‘another time’ (Andalusia); lafd-in f arabiyye ‘an Arabic dialect’ 
(Khorasan, northern Iran); bitt-an kabira ‘a grown-up girl’ (eastern Sudan); 
bagar-an kubar ‘big cattle’ (Nigeria). 

• the infix -in(n)- inserted between the active participle and a suffixed pronoun 
when it has verbal force e.g. bdyginnah ‘he has stolen it’, maxdatinnah ‘she has 
taken/married him’, a rare feature, typical only of some eastern Arabian, south 
Yemeni, and virtually all Omani dialects (see Holes 2011a and this volume), is also 
found in all the dialects of Central Asia (Holes 2011a: 83-4 and for references), 
eastern Sudan (Reichmuth 1983: 284), and Nigeria (Owens 1993a: 102). 

• definite NPs which lack the definite article on the defined noun but have it 
on the adjective, e.g. bdb is-sargi ‘the eastern gate’ (Baghdad) are common in 
eastern and south-eastern Arabian dialects (Holes 2016: 213-15). This feature is 
also found widely in the ‘sedentary’ dialects of the Levant (Feghali 1928: 134-6; 
Prochazka, this volume); Iraq (Erwin 1963: 365, 367; Blanc 1964: 126-7), and 
again in Andalusia (Corriente 1977: 123; 2006: 109). 

These features have been selected because of their relative rarity in the modern 
Arabic dialects as a whole, and their unusual distributional profile. How is one to 
decide whether such features are instances of polygenesis or monogenesis followed 
by diffusion? As a general principle, for features widely dispersed but shown by 
comparative dialectology to be formally and functionally similar and at the same time 
rare, the single origin explanation is likely to be the correct one (Owens 2006:161-2). 
On this view, the features exemplified were probably ‘exported’ from Arabia (or in 
the case of the last one, possibly more than one ‘eastern’ location) at an early date, 
and then, in some cases, to judge by what is known of the demographic history 
of where they are now found, re-exported at a later date by further waves of 


28 Holes and Abu Athera 2009: 238 sub the lemma bdd. 
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migration/re-migration. This almost certainly explains the distribution of the rare 
-in(n)- infix construction already noted (see Holes, this volume, for details). The 
presence of many of the features listed in early Andalusian Arabic is especially 
significant, as it testifies to their age. 

I.3.2 SPRACHINSELN 

Another important source of evidence for what the Arabic dialects were like in the 
past are Sprachinseln (‘speech islands’)—remote communities of Arabic speakers 
which were cut off and did not receive any fresh infusions of ‘linguistic blood’ from 
‘heartland’ Arabic-speaking areas after a certain point in their history, and in which 
literacy in CLA was never widespread. A good example is Malta, where a variant of 
Siculo-Arabic was spoken until the end of the eleventh century and the Normans’ 
conquest, after which all contact with Arabic-speaking communities ceased. Cyprus 
also has a ‘relic’ Arabic dialect, originally spoken in Kormakiti in the north-east of the 
island, which may originally have been brought there by Maronites fleeing persecu¬ 
tion in the ninth century, though a later influx in the twelfth/thirteenth century has 
been proposed by some, see Borg (2006: 536-7), who comments: ‘the sociocultural 
parallel between Cypriot Arabic and Maltese is particularly close... since, in both 
cases, we are dealing with an Arabic vernacular surviving in complete isolation from 
the Arabic-speaking world, exposed to interaction with a variety of Indo-European 
(Italian and English in the case of Maltese, Greek in that of Cypriot Arabic), and 
spoken by Catholic Christians in a Mediterranean and insular sociocultural habitat’. 
Other examples of long-term isolation are the scattered communities of Arabic 
speakers in the vast Oxus valley of Central Asia (in modern N. Iran, Uzbekistan, 
Afghanistan), conquered by the Arabs in the early eighth century. Here, contact with 
Arabic speakers external to the region virtually ceased after the tenth century, and the 
influence of Persian and Turkish became very strong. Nonetheless, these are still 
today instantly recognizable as Arabic dialects of mixed Iraqi and eastern/south - 
eastern Arabian origin, such is their similarity to the dialects still spoken in those 
places today. This fits with what the historian al-Tabari (839-923) tells us about the 
tribal affiliations of the troops cantoned in Basra in the late seventh/ early eighth 
century that went on to conquer Transoxania, of which around 30% were from the 
Azd and ? Abd al-Qays, two large tribes living at that time in what is now eastern 
Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, and the UAE/Oman (Holes 2011a: 85-8). A local Omani 
history written in the eleventh century (Hinds 1984; 1991: 14-15) states that 3,000 
Omani soldiers crossed directly to the south coast of Iran from Julanda (modern Ras 
al-Khayma) in ad 694 without going via Basra. 


1.4 SUBSTRATES AND BORROWING 

The language(s) which predated the arrival of Arabic have often left vestiges in it, 
mainly lexical but in some cases phonological and morphological. In the dialects of 
North Africa, there is a modest Berber substrate, the result of ‘imperfect group 
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learning during a process of language shift’ (Thomason and Kaufman 1988: 2off.; see 
Aguade, Taine-Cheikh, this volume) that is mainly lexical, but has a few morpho¬ 
logical elements too, as well as a smattering of Vulgar Latin vocabulary from earlier 
colonists (Aguade, this volume). At the other end of the Arab World, a substantial 
example of a substrate is to be found in certain north Yemeni dialects, where 
fundamental elements of inflectional morphology have been affected, producing 
inter alia the so-called k-perfect verb paradigm, unique in the Arabic-speaking 
world, and the Is/ reflex of the 2fsng enclitic pronoun referred to in §1.3.1 as sinsinna, 
which may then have been ‘exported’ from Yemen to the east and south-east of 
Arabia via later migrations (see Watson, Holes, this volume). The problem here, 
though, is our limited knowledge of the language which, historical accounts of 
Yemen’s demography suggest, lies behind these apparently substrate elements: 
Himyaritic (Robin 2007), a Semitic relative of Arabic whose speakers dominated 
the south-west of the Arabian Peninsula from the first century bc to the sixth century 
ad. We know from the tenth-century Yemeni historian al-Hamdanl (d. 946) that the 
remote locations where ‘pure Himyaritic’ was spoken in his day (see Rabin 1951: 
42-53, esp. the map on p.46 extrapolated from al-Hamdanl’s description) are 
precisely the regions of Yemen where the putative substrate Himyaritic elements 
are found today (cf. Behnstedt 1985: 116, map 68). 29 

In the Gulf region, there is evidence of non-Arabic Semitic vocabulary in certain 
domains, notably agricultural practices and toponyms, but also, arguably, in mor- 
phosyntax (Holes, this volume), of Mesopotamian origin. This is unsurprising given 
the centuries of political and economic contact and control which the Babylonians 
and their predecessors exercised over the northern Gulf littoral. But, again, because 
we know so little about the early language history of this region, it is difficult to be 
sure whether these (now obsolescent) Gulf Arabic words with cognates in Aramaic/ 
Akkadian are the remains of (a) a substrate; (b) ancient contact-induced borrowing; 

(c) more recent borrowing (i.e. an ‘adstrate’) from other Arabic dialects (or Persian) 
into which the Aramaic/Akkadian items had been borrowed at an earlier period; or 

(d) a combination of more than one of these processes occurring at different periods 
of history (see Holes, this volume). 

Aramaic also had an influence on the lexis and possibly certain morphological and 
syntactic structures of the Arabic dialects of the Levant and northern Fertile Crescent 
(i.e. of northern Iraq, Syria, and southern Turkey (see the chapters of Prochazka, 
Lentin, this volume)). On the other hand, the Egyptian dialects show virtually 


29 The Himyarites left many inscriptions, but the vast majority of them are written in late forms of 
Sabaic, a much older ‘imperial’ language of south-west Arabia, to which they considered themselves heirs. 
Only three inscriptions (all poetry) seem to be in the different idiom, which has been dubbed, because of 
these differences, ‘Himyaritic’, but the texts are very difficult to decipher with any certainty. It has recently 
been argued (Stein 2008) that the differences in these three texts are in fact illusory, and that in all 
probability the Himyarites spoke a form of late Sabaic as well as using it in their inscriptions. Whatever the 
truth of this claim, it does not affect the argument advanced here, since late Sabiac/Himyaritic contains 
exactly the same ‘non-Arabic’ morphological elements (e.g. the ^ perfect, daw as a negative particle, see 
Watson, this volume) which occur in no other Arabic dialect and which must therefore be the substrate 
source of these same elements in the Yemeni Arabic dialects which have them. 
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nothing which could be described as a Coptic substrate (Behnstedt 2006a; Behnstedt 
and Woidich, this volume), but rather small-scale borrowing in limited areas, 
especially rural terminology—measures of size and weight, tools, irrigation terms, 
soil and field types. This situation is probably a consequence of the early, rapid, and 
large-scale migration of the Arabs into Egypt. 


1.5 DIALECT GEOGRAPHY AND TYPOLOGY 

As with any language, major differences between Arabic dialects are associated with 
geography. Thus it is possible, on the basis of a few basic and more or less coinciding 
isoglosses, to draw a distinction between the ‘Maghrebi’ dialects of Mauritania, 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and the western part of Libya, on the one hand and the 
Mashreqi dialects of eastern Libya, Egypt, the Levant, Iraq, Arabia, on the other. On 
either side of this broad geographical division, many subdivisions and subdivisions of 
subdivisions could be drawn almost ad infinitum, down to the level of differences 
between neighbouring villages. But the reality is that differences on individual 
variables are by nature sometimes neither binary nor sharp, and there is a vast 
array of many hundreds of individual variables, on each of which the isoglosses 
marking where the use of one variant begins and another ends do not exactly 
coincide. If a dialect can be defined as a bundle of variants shared by a community 
of speakers, this does not alter the fact that boundaries between dialects are almost 
always fuzzy (as are the boundaries of their associated ‘communities of speakers’); 
indeed, the very concept of distinct dialects may be more a convenient descriptive 
idealization of linguists than it is an observable reality on-the-ground. That said, it 
is of course true that if one looks at the dialects of a pair of Arabic-speaking cities 
remote from each other, such as Casablanca and Cairo, the differences between the 
two are many and striking, and can reach the point of mutual incomprehensibility in 
the case of uneducated speakers of their plain colloquials. Nonetheless, there are no 
‘dialect borders’ between the two that correspond to geographical, still less political 
ones—just a continuum of imperceptible, gradual change from one place to the next 
as the traveller moves across the thousands of kilometres between the two cities. That 
much is familiar from research on the dialect geography of virtually any language. In 
Arabic, however, the picture is complicated by the existence of a pervasive and 
ancient typological distinction which cross-cuts the geographical one: that between 
so-called ‘bedouin’ ( badawi ) and ‘sedentary’ ( hadari ) dialects. There are even subdi¬ 
visions here, too: in the Levant, the ‘sedentary’ dialects can be subdivided into distinct 
‘urban’ {madam) and ‘rural’ {falldhi) varieties. 

Little is known about how, when, and where the ‘bedouin’ versus ‘sedentary’ 
distinctions first arose, but statements are often made to the effect that ‘bedouin’ dialects 
are ‘more conservative’ than ‘sedentary’ dialects, on the grounds that ‘they retain many 
‘Classical’ features lost elsewhere’ (Rosenhouse 2006: 259). 30 Such statements are 


30 For a detailed account of so-called ‘bedouin’ features, see Rosenhouse 1984. 
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problematic. Part of the problem is that they imply that CLA existed as an invariant 
linguistic monolith once spoken by a community of native speakers at some unspecified 
point in the distant past, rather than the outcome of a process of selection and 
codification by eighth-century schoolmen in Iraq. In this scenario, CLA is seen as the 
‘parent’ of both dialect types which descended from it, whereas the reverse is arguably 
the case: the old dialects of Arabic predated CLA (or more precisely predated its 
codification by the grammarians), because old features such as the adnominal linker 
-in/an and the -in(n)- infix occur in both dialect types and, circumstantial evidence 
suggests (Holes, this volume), must have been in spoken Arabic by no later than 
the end of the seventh century and probably well before this—even if they were 
not deemed sufficiently ‘pure’ to make it into the grammarians’ codified CLA. Secondly, 
even if we were to accept the eighth-century grammarians’ CLA as the yardstick of 
conservatism, it is not always true that the ‘bedouin’ dialects are ‘more conservative’. 
An oft-quoted example is the bedouin ‘retention’ of the CLA interdental fricatives It, d, 
dl in contrast to the ‘innovating’ ‘sedentary’ dialects which have stops, It, d, dl. This 
may be true for large Levantine cities, but it is not elsewhere in that region: many 
Palestinian village dialects, otherwise ‘sedentary’ in character, also have the CLA/ 
‘bedouin’ fricatives. Further afield, all Omani dialects without exception, whether they 
are otherwise typologically ‘bedouin’ or ‘sedentary’, also have the fricative series. In 
morphology too, the ‘bedouin’ dialects are said to be more conservative because, for 
example, they retain, like CLA, gender distinctions in plural forms of the verb, whereas 
the ‘sedentary’ ones have lost them. But again, this is an oversimplification: there are 
typologically ‘bedouin’ dialects (e.g. of Sunni Bahrain, of Kuwait, of Muslim Baghdad) 
which have ‘lost’ these gender distinctions and many ‘sedentary’ ones (e.g. of southern 
Yemen and Oman) which have ‘retained’ them. It all depends on the choice of which 
‘bedouin’ or ‘sedentary’ dialects one looks at, and of which dialectal features. Region is 
also a factor within the ‘bedouin’ type: the phonotactic feature called the ‘gahawa/ghawa 
syndrome’ (see Glossary) is unquestionably a ‘bedouin only’ feature, 31 but it is regional, 
being typical of the eastern Arab World only, its westernmost attestation being in 
Cyrenaica (de Jong 2007: 151). The ‘bedouin’ dialects of Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, 
and Mauritania do not seem to have it at all. This total absence is perhaps an indication 
that these Maghrebi ‘bedouin’ dialects were brought from areas of Arabia (the west?) 
which never had this feature. 

The problem is that the distinction between ‘bedouin’ and ‘sedentary’ dialects, 
though to some degree still valid and useful, is not expressed everywhere by the same 
set of contrasts (Holes 1996). This is because of the different demographic and social 
histories of different areas of the Arabic-speaking world, in which the ecological 
bedouin/sedentary lifestyle divide was not always sharp—indeed, it is quite normal in 
southern Arabia for one tribe to have sedentary and bedouin sections living in a 
symbiotic relationship and for both to use exactly the same dialect (the Omani Duru ? 
are an example), a set-up which is not found in northern Arabia. Individual ‘bedouin’ 


31 Some ‘sedentary’ dialects of Upper Egypt have it (de Jong 2007: 151), but here it appears to be the 
result of the long-term ‘bedouinization’. 
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dialects, however, despite the huge distances which separate them, often show 
extraordinary similarities. To give one personal example: when, in the mid-1970s, 
my employers transferred me from Kuwait to Algeria, a distance of several thousand 
miles, I had no difficulty, if 1 spoke in Gulf Arabic, in making myself understood to 
(and in understanding) ordinary Algerians in southern oasis towns such as Ourgla 
and Touggourt, even though most of them had never left Algeria in their lives: we 
were all speaking ‘bedouin’ dialects. But the Arabic of the city of Algiers, only a few 
hundred miles to the north, and where 1 was based, is of North African ‘sedentary’ 
type, and was so incomprehensible to me (as was my Gulf Arabic to the Algerois) that 
throughout my two-year residence there I found it easier to speak French. This 
discontinuous ‘patchwork quilt’ patterning of ‘bedouin’ and ‘sedentary’ dialects is 
now being eroded by dialect contact brought about by the expansion of the cities and 
new patterns of work and residence. Nonetheless, these original and ancient typo¬ 
logical differences remain a feature of the sociolinguistic landscape of the Arabic¬ 
speaking world, even if in some locations they have historically undergone social re¬ 
interpretation, and continue to do so (see §1.8). 

1.6 DIALECT CHANGE, LARGE-SCALE 
AND SMALL-SCALE 

The modern Arabic dialects stand at the end point of thirteen centuries of evolution 
in the dialects which migrating Arabs, beginning in the mid-seventh century, took 
with them to Spain, North Africa, Egypt, the Levant, Iraq, Iran, and Central Asia. 
Since that remote period and in that vast area, migrations, wars, invasions, colonial 
settlements, and other upheavals have often been the cause of ‘macro’ dialectal 
change. Two well-known medieval cases are the expulsion of the trouble-making 
Ban! Hilal and Ban! Sulaym tribes from Egypt to the Maghreb by the Fatimid 
Caliphate in the eleventh century, and the devastation and depopulation of Baghdad 
wrought by the invasion of the Mongols in February 1258, followed by a second episode 
of destruction at the hands of Tamerlane in 1400-1. These events had profound effects 
on the dialect geography of North Africa and Iraq respectively, the results of which we 
still see today. The Bani Hilal migration transplanted into the Maghreb the ‘bedouin’ 
dialect type, quite different from the ‘pre-Hilali’ ‘sedentary’ dialects brought there and to 
Spain by the first Arab armies two to three centuries earlier. These bedouin, whose 
migration continued intermittently over about a century, gradually spread their dialects 
throughout the North African countryside and also eventually influenced the dialects 
of neighbouring towns, in a process known as ‘bedouinization’. In Iraq, the mass 
slaughter of the Muslim population of Baghdad (the Christians and Jews were largely 
spared) left a depopulated city which was gradually refilled over the next five centuries 
by in-comers, the majority of whom were Muslims and spoke dialects ‘bedouin’ in 
character and different from those of the original Muslim population who, like the 
Baghdadi Christians and Jews, had spoken a ‘sedentary’ qaltu-type dialect, as they still 
do in the north of Iraq today (Blanc 1964: 168-71). The long-term result for Baghdad 
was the creation of a new communal indexicalization of dialect-type, Muslim v. 
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Christian/Jewish; a minor one, Christian v. Jewish, continued the pre-1258 situation. 
These are just two of the many examples one could cite of ‘macro’ language change 
triggered by force majeure. 

Turning now to less dramatic causes of language change: gradual, accretive 
urbanization and the contact phenomena associated with it have been a main driver. 
Among studies of urbanization and its effects, we note the work of Enam Al-Wer on 
Amman, now a city of several million which was no more than a village as recently 
as the r930s, but grew exponentially as a result of inward migration, much of it 
Palestinian in the aftermath of the wars with Israel of 1948 and 2967. In Amman, a 
process of levelling has occurred which is resulting in entirely novel forms, such as 
the ‘compromise’ focussing of the 2 com pi enclitic pronoun -kum, which is now 
replacing original -ku (typical of the Jordanian ‘input’ dialects) and original -kon 
(typical of Palestinian ‘input’ dialects) as the default Ammani form in the speech of 
the younger generations. This -kum is an ethnically neutral adopted form (possibly 
borrowed from MSA) and forms part of an embryonic new linguistic identity for the 
city (Al-Wer 2007: 70-3). Something similar occurred on a smaller scale in the Iraqi 
town of Hit (Khan, this volume): the Arabic dialect of the Karaite Jews of that town 
developed novel forms, apparently as a result of local bedouin influence. All the 
Jewish dialects of Iraq have q as a reflex of OA*/q/ and -tu as the isng s-stem form, 
thus all typically have ‘sedentary’ qaltu ‘I said’. But the Karaite Jews of Hit innovated 
the form qilit, a compromise based on the Iraqi ‘bedouin’ gilit but with ‘Karaite’ 
q for g. Khan attributes the motivation for this innovation to the openness of this 
particular Karaite community to assimilation into the surrounding culture, as shown, 
for example, by their use of the Arabic script in many of their writings. Other Iraqi 
Jewish dialects, spoken by socially less open and inclusive Jewish communities, did 
not develop such hybrid forms. 


1.7 TYPES OF INTERNAL LINGUISTIC CHANGE 

The processes of historical change which affected the morphosyntax of Arabic 
dialects as a whole fall into several categories, some of them already exemplified in 
the Middle/Mixed Arabic materials that have been discussed: 

• the grammaticalization of lexical items to create invariant particles or clitic 
morphemes to express grammatical categories such as tense, aspect, and modal¬ 
ity. These were in many cases transparently derived from common core dialectal 
verbs such as kan ‘to be’, CmaZ ‘to work’, qaSad ‘to sit’, rah ‘to go’. The origin of 
other particles, however, is more obscure and disputed, e.g. the so-called ^-prefix 
on p-stem verbs, which has multiple semantic/pragmatic values and occurs over 
a vast area (see Owens, Lentin, this volume). 

• increased use of clitics and particles in general, e.g. genitive particles which differ 
from one region to another, e.g. bta Q , taha‘ , \ mtaS, dyal, mal, hagg, etc. in an 
‘analytic’ noun-phrase structure to express possession and other semantic rela¬ 
tionships originally expressed by an annexation structure; loss of the apophonic 
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passive and its replacement with a system of prefixes/infixes such as in- and it-, 
e.g. inxalaq ‘it/he was created, born’ instead of xuliql xiliq, itqaddam ‘it/he was 
presented’ instead of quddim. 

• simplification and analogical reduction resulting in greater paradigm symmetry, 
e.g. the loss of the dual and fpl as separate categories of the verb, both replaced 
by the mpl; reduction in the number of verb conjugations via analogical merger, 
so, e.g. garet ‘I read’, habbet ‘I loved’, xallet ‘I allowed’, and even (in some Iraqi 
and Gulf dialects) gdlet ‘I said’, sirbet ‘I drank’, and tzawwiget ‘I married’, 
whereby several different s-stem verb paradigms were collapsed into one before 
consonant-initial personal inflections; the reshaping of the p-stem verb conju¬ 
gation in the Maghrebi dialects so that there is greater symmetry in the expres¬ 
sion of person and plurality, e.g. in Morocco: isng n... , lpl n... u, 2msng t. .., 
2fsng t...i, 2 com pi t...u, 3msng y ..., 3fsng t ..., 3 com pi y...u. 

Processes such as these are typically triggered by long-term contact and dialect 
mixing, especially in cosmopolitan urban milieus with a history of continuous inward 
migration (e.g. Cairo, Damascus, Beirut, Casablanca). ‘Bedouin’-type dialects, on the 
other hand, which existed until recent times in relative isolation from external influ¬ 
ences, have been less susceptible to them, and slower to develop a more ‘analytic’ 
morphosyntax, though this is now changing (Ingham 1994a: 109; Holes 2004a: 123-5). 


1.8 INDEXICALIZATION 

A widespread sociolinguistic phenomenon in the Arabic-speaking world, touched on 
already, is the ‘indexicalization’ of dialectal forms, whereby differences which were 
originally geographical can acquire a new communal marking, often religious. We 
look here at a couple of examples. 

We have already noted the case of Baghdad, where what was probably historically 
a minor degree of communal dialect differentiation became a major one because of 
the knock-on effects of the cataclysm of 1258: a large influx of new inhabitants who 
spoke a different (‘bedouin’) type of dialect, and whose speakers happened to be 
Muslims. An analogous process occurred in Bahrain following the arrival there in the 
mid-eighteenth century of the Al Khalifa and their bedouin tribal allies, all of them of 
central Arabian origin and confessionally Sunnis. The already existing major popu¬ 
lation element in the islands was the Bahama, that is, an indigenous Arabic-speaking 
‘Twelver’ ShEa community, whose dialects were different from those of central 
Arabia. After the Al Khalifa arrived, the new reality in Bahrain was of two separate 
communities divided along sectarian lines. From the start, there was no social 
integration between them: they lived in different settlements, did not intermarry, 
and pursued different life-styles. Over time, dialect differences—geographical in 
origin, as was the case in Baghdad—came to be seen as one of the most salient 
markers of this social fragmentation, and became so labelled: it eventually became 
possible to speak of the Sunni and Shf'i dialects of Bahrain. By no later than the mid- 
1970s and almost certainly for many decades before, the ‘Sunni’ dialect had become 
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dominant despite its speakers being numerically inferior, a fact which was beginning 
to be reflected in the shift of the socially marginalized Shha away from saliently 
‘ShTT dialectal forms (for details see Holes 1983b, 1986a, 1987). This shift was 
shown to have become even more pronounced in research done thirty years later 
(al-Qouz 2009). 

It is important to note that some of the same variables which in Bahrain became 
sociolinguistic markers of sectarian affiliation have no such significance in nearby 
Kuwait, Qatar, and the UAE. Historically, the latter states underwent many of the 
same language changes as did Bahrain, but in them the resulting forms were not 
indexicalized as they were in Bahrain, because of their different demographic make¬ 
up. So, for example, the lyl reflex of etymological gim in, e.g, iyi ‘he goes’, yar 
‘neighbour’, daray ‘step ladder’, which became a marker of the ‘Sunni’ dialect in 
Bahrain, as opposed to ‘Shl'T Igl (Holes 1983b, 1986a) had and has no such socially 
distinctive value in Kuwait, Qatar, or the UAE, even though both variants existed and 
still exist there too. Thus the ‘same’ variants, though they were produced by one 
historical process, viz. the palatalization of historical Igl, and probably in the same 
time period, later acquired quite different local social values. 

A striking example of on-going indexicalization has recently been reported for the 
Christian population of the town of as-Salt in northern Jordan (Al-Wer, Horesh, 
Herin, and Fanis 2015). It too is concerned with social marginalization but here the 
linguistic effects go in the opposite direction to the Bahraini case. On each of the four 
variables in question, the Salt! dialect shows pairs of variants, one set of which is 
historically linked with the dialect of nearby Horan (as described in Cantineau 1946) 
and the other set of which is a recent (Palestinian) innovation. It turns out that Salt! 
Christians were more likely to use the older Horani variants than the innovating 
ones, compared to the more innovating Salti Muslims, a finding which Al-Wer et al. 
interpret as an indirect reflection of the decreasing homogeneity of Jordanian 
society because of increased inward migration. This has affected both Christians 
and Muslims, but the Christians, already a tiny minority (6%) in Jordan, feel even 
further marginalized by the new migrant influxes, which is why, Al-Wer et al. argue, 
they cling on more tenaciously to the variants associated with a traditional Jordanian 
identity. Thus it appears that a new stratification of these variants along religious 
lines, which did not exist thirty or forty years ago, is now under way. 

These examples of indexicalization in Arabic-speaking communities bring us to a 
more general consideration of those factors which typically create and maintain, and 
those which typically erode, the connection between dialect and social identity. The 
work of Lesley Milroy on dialect loyalty in working-class Belfast (Milroy 1987) is 
pertinent here. Where residence, occupation, faith-group, and family coincide to 
provide the matrix within which interaction normally takes place, linguistic fault 
lines are likely to develop which run parallel to social ones. In research on the speech 
of three neighbourhoods of working-class Belfast Catholics and Protestants, carried 
out in the 1970s and 1980s, Milroy showed that the degree to which non-standard 
features of Belfast English were subject to ‘correction’ in the direction of standard 
English was directly correlated with the ‘density’ of the speaker’s ‘social network’, as 
measured on a scale from one to five. A ‘closed’ or ‘dense’ network is one in which the 
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people an individual associates with and talks to on a regular basis are all known to 
one another. This tends to have a reinforcing effect on the values and behaviour 
of the group as a whole, including their speech. Such networks are described as 
‘multiplex’, meaning that the relations between pairs of individuals within them may 
exist at a number of levels, so that, for example, a person may have an uncle who is 
also his local greengrocer, plays in the same pub darts team, and attends the same 
church. An ‘open’ network, by contrast, is one where an individual’s contacts tend 
not to know one another, and the relationships within them are ‘uniplex’; that is, one 
individual does not have multiple identities in relation to any other individual. 
Milroy showed that ‘open’ networks lead to the abandonment of local features of 
speech, whereas ‘closed’ or ‘dense’ networks are associated with their maintenance. 

Milroy’s work on Belfast can give us an explanation of how ‘dialect loyalty’ is 
maintained in Arabic speech communities. Religious practice focussed on the local 
mosque, or church, residential segregation, endogamous marriage, and different 
patterns of employment have all been characteristic of Arab faith-based communities 
for centuries. Taken together, this matrix of factors is liable to produce and maintain 
‘closed’ social networks and in turn the evolution of community-specific speech 
norms which the studies by Blanc (for Baghdad), Holes (for Bahrain) and Al-Wer 
et al. (for as-Salt) observed. Changes in the strength of this social matrix over time 
have the opposite effect, tending to weaken loyalty to communal norms. As urban¬ 
ization and modern employment and residence patterns (new housing estates, 
nuclear family houses) take hold and extended family and local social structures 
break down, modern ‘uniplex’ networks gradually become dominant, especially 
among the younger generations. Moreover, to the extent that speakers begin to feel 
a need to project themselves, on occasion, as members of a community superordinate 
to their own, they may consciously begin to change their communal speech norms. 
Such a process seems to have occurred in Baghdad, where what remains of the 
original Christian community (many have emigrated to the USA, especially in the 
last three or four decades) has long been ‘bi-dialectal’, reserving Christian Baghdadi 
for interactions with co-religionists and in the domestic environment, but routinely 
switching to Muslim Baghdadi in public and inter-confessional contexts. This is 
indicative of a tacit recognition that Muslim Baghdadi has become the de facto 
dominant dialect and acquired a status greater than that of merely one of a compet¬ 
ing number of ‘communal dialects’. 


1.9 PIDGINIZATION AND CREOLIZATION 

We noted earlier that in many of the lands the Arabs conquered, before Arabic took 
over completely, there must have been a prolonged period of bi- or multilingualism, 
which in a few areas still survives in a vestigial form: (neo)-Aramaic-Arabic in parts 
of Iraq and Syria, Berber-Arabic in large areas of Morocco and Algeria, and still in a 
small way in Mauritania. In Egypt, Coptic survived in pockets as a domestic 
vernacular language alongside Arabic in Middle Egypt until possibly the seventeenth 
century. 
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Pace the theory of Versteegh (1984) mentioned earlier, full-blown pidginization 
and creolization (Tosco and Manfredi 2013) seems to have been rare in the history of 
Arabic, attested with certainty only in a couple of cases: in the Arabic of Juba, south 
Sudan (Smith and Ama 2005; Miller 2007; Manfredi and Petrollino 2013), in the 
related Ki-Nubi language of Kenya and Uganda (Heine 1982; Wellens 2005), and in 
the Arabic pidgin spoken by South Asian labourers in the modern Gulf States (Smart 
1990; Naess 2008). Why have pidginization and creolization been so rare? Permanent 
settlement and long-term integration with the indigenous population, including the 
conversion of the latter to Islam, seems to have been the pattern in most of the 
conquered territories from the first migrations of the eighth century. Arabic was 
learnt as a second language directly from its resident native speakers, who were from 
the start neighbours, co-religionists, and marriage partners. It is no coincidence that 
the examples we do have of Arabic pidginization/creolization are in East Africa, 
where the contact of Arabic native speakers was with ever-changing groups of 
speakers of indigenous languages in circumscribed settings. In Juba, a pidgin based 
on Egyptian spoken Arabic arose originally in military camps 32 after southern Sudan 
was annexed by the Turkish-Egyptian government in 1820. It developed over about 
fifty years into an urban pidgin/creole and then an interethnic lingua franca in the 
multilingual Equatorial Province of southern Sudan (Miller 2007: 517-18). In the 
modern Gulf, a semi-permanent, poorly educated, rotating, and largely South Asian 
labour force, the men usually housed in camps, has been employed since the oil boom 
of the 1970s in construction, cleaning, cooking, gardening, and other menial tasks, 
which has brought it into contact with native speakers of Gulf Arabic in a predictable 
and limited set of communication contexts. Unlike earlier generations of Indian 
white-collar workers and technicians employed by the British in the Gulf, these 
manual labourers know no English. A Gulf Arabic-based pidgin has been the result, 
whose basic structures seem to be common to the whole Gulf region (Naess 2008). 
This relative structural regularity is probably a consequence of the fact that because 
its speakers have different mother tongues, the pidgin has acted as a lingua franca 
between them as well as a means of communication with their hosts: constant 
interaction between them over about forty years has helped to establish it. Nonethe¬ 
less, compared to Juba Arabic or Ki-Nubi, which are much older, Gulf Pidgin Arabic 
is still much less standardized. 


1.10 CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The study of the Arabic dialects has made great strides over the last half-century. 
While the descriptive tradition first established by French and German scholars in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries has continued, modern researchers 
have been increasingly concerned with tracing dialect history and explaining the 


32 It was known as Bimbashi Arabic, binbafi (lit. ‘head of a thousand (men)’) being the Ottoman 
Turkish military equivalent to ‘lieutenant colonel’. 
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social dimensions of Arabic language change in terms of modern linguistic theory. 
The fruits of this modern revival of interest are there for all to see in publications like 
the Wortatlas der arabischen Dialekte, of which three of the four massive volumes 
have now been published, the four-volume Encyclopedia of Arabic Language and 
Linguistics, and the Zeitschrift fur arabische Linguistik, which began publication in 
1978 and is now, in late 2017, at volume 66. In both these latter publications a high 
proportion of the articles are concerned with the Arabic dialects. Yet despite this, 
Arabic, and in particular the Arabic dialects, remain ‘on the outside looking in’ when 
it comes to their profile in general linguistics journals. In part, the blame for this low 
visibility can be laid at the door of Arabic linguists themselves for their failure to use 
Arabic data to test and critique current theoretical models. Many of them would 
counter, however, that current linguistic model-building is simply too theory-driven, 
too abstract, and too distant from their interests to justify the expenditure of time. 

This introductory chapter has touched on a number of topics specific to Arabic 
language history as well as others which have a more general relevance and apply to 
Arabic as they do to other languages. I hope that it will help both non-Arabist 
linguists and Classical Arabists without a knowledge of the dialects to get an 
understanding of the history and evolution of Arabic as a vernacular spoken lan¬ 
guage, a topic on which relatively little has been written compared with the vast 
literature devoted to the history of Classical Arabic, whether as a language system or 
as the vehicle of a great literary culture (e.g. Fuck 1950,1955). While the focus of this 
book is squarely on the linguistic structure and aspects of the socially driven historical 
evolution of dialectal forms of Arabic, it is worth noting that there is a whole other, 
subaltern, literary culture of dialectal poetry, shadow theatre, and story-telling, which 
is largely ignored by Arab literary elites and most western Arabists (see Ferrando, this 
volume, for an exception). Like the absence of studies of Arabic in the linguistics 
literature, this is a pity, as the Classical and non-Classical forms of the language and 
their literatures have historically always had close ties, the full complexity of which 
can be revealed only if both are subjected to sustained critical examination. After all, 
as the Arabs themselves say: kulluh ‘■'arabiyy ‘It’s all Arabic!’ 
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2.1 INTRODUCTION 

This chapter deals with the western dialects of Arabic, which are spoken in an area 
that stretches roughly from the African Atlantic shore in the west to Libya in the east 
and from the Mediterranean Sea in the north to the Sahel and the Senegal River in the 
south. Today this area includes the modern states of Mauritania, Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Libya (Maps 2.1-2.3). To the western dialectal group belong the North 
African dialects, Maltese—the language spoken in the island of Malta—as well as two 
extinct dialects, namely Andalusian and Siculo-Arabic. 

In comparison with the Middle East, especially the Fertile Crescent, the North 
African region is characterized by religious homogeneity. Christianity disappeared 
shortly after the Islamic conquest, and since the Middle Ages, Jews have been the 
only non-Islamic community. 1 In the eighth and ninth centuries Kharijism played an 
important role within the Islamic community, but Sunnism took over and nowadays 
only a small number of non-Sunni communities survive (Ibadls in Djerba, Tunisia, as 
well as in Ouargla, and the Mzab in Algeria). The predominant legal school is the 
MalikI, especially in Morocco and Algeria. 2 

Even from a linguistic point of view, the Maghreb is a much more homogenous 
region than the Middle East. In the Maghreb the Arabic dialects show the influence of 
only two substrata, Berber and a Late Latin Romance, the latter being spoken until 
the Middle Ages in some North African towns and villages. The question of whether 
Punic was still being spoken when the Arabs arrived in North Africa has been a 
controversial one for several decades. French authors (Gsell, Gauthier and Gauthier) 
claim that Punic survived, chiefly in some rural areas of Tunisia. According to this 
hypothesis, Arabization was favoured by the fact that such populations spoke not 


1 Today, only small Jewish communities still survive in Morocco and Tunisia (about 1,500 souls in 
Tunisia and 4,000 in Morocco). 

2 In Tunisia, Malikism is also predominant, but the Hanafi School (brought by the Ottomans) also has 
followers. 
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Berber but Punic, a Semitic language like Arabic. Modern research rejects this 
assumption 3 and it now seems undeniable that Punic played no role in the Arabiza¬ 
tion process of North Africa. At present the only vernaculars besides Arabic are 
Berber dialects, especially in Morocco and Algeria. 4 

As for the number of Berber-speakers in the region, we have reliable data only for 
Morocco: according to the 2014 Moroccan census, 26.7% of the population speak a 
Berber dialect, distributed as follows: Tashelhit 15%, Tamazight 7.6%, Tarifit 4.1%, in 


3 Against the ‘Punic hypothesis’ it has been claimed that in Late Latin sources the term purlieus means 
nothing more than ‘local, indigenous’ (in opposition to ‘Latin, Roman’). But the main argument against 
this hypothesis is that no traces of this alleged Punic substrate can be found in dialects spoken in this 
region. Cf. Mar^ais 1961: 175; Courtois 1950; Chaker 1989. 

4 In some southern oases we can find other (very minor) languages such as Azer (in Walata, Mauritania, 
of Soninke origin, now extinct) or Korandje in Tabelbala (in Algeria, a language belonging to the Songhay 
group). In Libya there is a minority of about 2,600 Toubou speakers in the Kufra area (Pereira 2007: 56). 
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a population of 33.8 million. 5 For Algeria (population 39.5 million) Grand’Henry 
(2006: 56) estimates a percentage of 25% of Berberophones. In Mauritania, a country 
with 3.5 million inhabitants, Zenaga (the local Berber variety) is almost extinct, with 
approximately 5,000 speakers. Cf. Ould Cheikh 2oro: 4752. As for Tunisia (popula¬ 
tion 10.9 million), Baccouche (2009: 572) estimates the number of Berber speakers to 
be 26,000. Regarding Libya (population 5.6 million in 2006), Pereira puts the 
percentage of Berberophones at 14% (Pereira 2007: 56). 


2.2 SOURCES 

In comparison to the Middle East or Egypt, historical sources for North Africa are 
not only scarce but also very often late, and give us little direct information concern¬ 
ing the Arab settlement and urban development of the region. Data about the early 
linguistic situation in the Maghreb are conspicuous by their absence, and in the case 
of the first centuries of Islamic Morocco we know next to nothing. Geographical 
sources such as Al-Ya^qubl , 6 Al-Bakrl , 7 and A 1 -' J Idrisi 8 occasionally give us some 
information concerning the settlement of Arab tribes and the languages spoken in 
Maghrebi towns. 

The majority of the European sources (mainly in French, Spanish, English, and 
Portuguese) in which we can find some data concerning North African dialects, were 
written quite late—after the sixteenth century—and are of very different types and 
value, since they include accounts of captives, narratives of travellers, as well as 
reports from diplomats or clerics sent to the Maghreb to rescue Christian prisoners. 
The most important European source is the Descrittione dell’Africa (‘Description of 
Africa’) written in the sixteenth century by the Moroccan (of Andalusian origin) 
al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Wazzanl, better known as Leo Africanus. Data contained 
in his book are of special relevance since its author travelled across North Africa 
on various diplomatic missions and visited southern Morocco, Timbuktu, Algeria, 
Tunis, Libya, and Egypt. Concerning the description and history of North Africa, 
Leo Africanus is one of the sources for the Spanish captive Luis del Marmol, who 
wrote Description general de Africa (printed 1573-99). In this volume the author 
provides detailed information about the manners and customs of the Moroccans, 
and also includes transcriptions of certain words . 9 The Frenchman Germain 
Moiiette spent eleven years as a captive, mainly in the town of Meknes. In his 


5 Cf. http://rgph2014.hcp.ma/Presentation-des-principaux-resultats-du-RGPH-2014_a374.html. Accord¬ 
ing to the census of 2004, a percentage of 28.2% spoke Berber (distributed as follows: Tashelhit 14.6%, 
Tamazight 8.8%, Tarifit 4.8%, in a population of 29.6 million). 

6 Geographer born in Baghdad. He wrote his Kitab al-Buldan in Egypt in ad 891. 

7 The Andalusian geographer Abu c Ubayd al-Bakri (d. 1094), author of the Kitab al-Masalik 
wa-l-Mamdlik. 

8 Known as ash-Sharlf al-^Idrisi (native of Ceuta, d. probably 1165). He is the author of the Nuzhat al- 
Mushtaq, a geographical work written for the Norman king of Sicily, Roger II. 

9 Marmol spent almost nine years in Morocco. He engaged in some important travels with the 
entourage of the sultan. 
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Relation (printed 1683) he also transcribes some Moroccan words and phrases and 
includes at the end an interesting French-Moroccan glossary. 


2.3 GENERAL FEATURES AND CLASSIFICATION 

There are two hallmarks shared by all Maghrebi dialects: the prefix n- for the isng 
of the p-stem (= mktdb ‘I write/will write’) and a vowel-system characterized by a 
tendency to elide all short vowels in open syllable (Versteegh 1997: 164-9). 

Maghrebi dialects have sometimes been dubbed ‘colonial Arabic’, i.e. as belonging 
to a type which shows less variation than the dialects of the homeland. For instance, 
there is only one basic variant for the isng s-stem, ktabt/ ktdbt ‘I wrote’, compared 
with katabt / ktabt / katabtu in the dialects of the eastern Arab World (or even 
katabk / katubk / katbuk in the Yemen (Behnstedt 1985: 117)). Diachronically, they 
belong to the so-called Zone II type, i.e. to the territories (Mesopotamia, Egypt, etc.) 
Arabicized by speakers of dialects of the Arabian Peninsula (Zone I) from where the 
Arab expansion began. Maghrebi dialects are diachronically divided into two types 
(Durand 2009: 178-85): pre-Hilali and Hilall, depending on whether they go back to 
the first or the second wave of Arabization of North Africa (on the Banu Hilal see 
§2.5.3). Pre-Hilali dialects are typologically sedentary and are found mainly in the 
ancient towns of the Maghreb (Tunis, Cherchell, Fes, Tetouan) and in some rural 
areas, such as Jbala in northern Morocco. All Jewish dialects, from Libya to Morocco, 
belong to this type. A hallmark of all pre-Hilali dialects is the voiceless realization of 
*q (as q, k or v ). 

To the pre-Hilali group belong two extinct dialects—Siculo- and Andalusi 
Arabic—as well as Maltese, which is the only Arabic dialect to have become the 
official language of a nation state. To the Hilali group belong all the ‘bedouin’ dialects 
of the Maghreb, such as Hassaniyya (in Mauritania and southern Morocco), Z‘Ir (in 
Morocco), those of Algeria, Marazlg (southern Tunisia), and the dialects of Libya. 
The most salient distinctive feature of these dialects is the voiced realization of *q as g 
and the preservation of the interdental fricative series of consonants ( t, d. d). 

Dialects belonging to the Hilall group untouched by external influences are not 
very numerous nowadays and are mainly found in those regions where ‘sedentary’ 
dialects are absent, such as Mauritania or in most of Libya. In Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia there exists a third group, the ‘mixed dialects’, i.e. dialects of Hilall 
origin, which have lost several of their characteristic features because of contact 
with ‘sedentary’ dialects. Population shifts, the establishment of new towns, as well 
as immigration, are salient factors that have caused these mixed dialects to emerge. 
Two examples are those found in Marrakech and Casablanca. Marrakech was 
founded by the Almoravids in 1062 and became the capital of this dynasty and of 
their successors, the Almohads; 10 Casablanca was a small village which began to 


10 According to some sources, the town was founded in the year 1060 or 1078 (Sanchez 2014: 18). 
Berber was the first language of the town, and Arabic came later, with the Banu Hilal tribes (Rhamna, 
Udaya) and probably under Almohad rule. On the mixed character of its dialect cf. Sanchez 2014: 460-1. 
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grow at the end of the nineteenth century (Aguade 2005). In both cases their 
dialects are clearly of Hilali origin but have lost the interdental consonants and 
introduced typically ‘sedentary’ features such as analytic genitive markers and pre¬ 
fixed verbal modifiers. 

For the diachronic study of the Maghrebi dialects Maltese is an important source 
as terminus comparationis since the island of Malta was conquered by the Normans 
and annexed to the kingdom of Sicily in the year 1090. The question of whether 
Maltese goes back to the Arabic spoken by the Muslim conquerors in the year 870 or 
to Siculo Arabic introduced later (1048) by Sicilian immigrants is, for our purposes, 
irrelevant: 11 whichever is the case, Maltese represents an archaic pre-Hilali dialect 
which evolved uncontaminated by later Hilali interferences. Furthermore, it is also 
the only Arabic dialect spoken in a non-diglossic linguistic environment. To a minor 
degree, Andalusi Arabic also serves as a terminus comparationis which can help us to 
explain some linguistic developments. 


2.4 SUBSTRATA 

As has been mentioned, prior to the Islamic conquest, the main language of the 
region was Berber. An African Romance (evolved from Late Latin) was also spoken 
in urban areas. Since both languages, Berber and Late Latin, are well known, in 
principle it should not be difficult to locate examples of possible substrate influences 
in the Arabic dialects of the Maghreb. Unfortunately, however, matters are not as 
simple as that, especially concerning the impact of the Berber substrate, as will be 
explained. 


2.4.I LATIN 

At the time of the arrival of the Arabs, Vulgar Latin, a kind of pre-Romance language, 
was widely spoken in North Africa, mainly in the coastal towns. Latin per se 
continued to be used as the language of administration (Molan 1978: 72-6; Lewicki 
1951). Regarding morphology, the only case of Late Latin substrate influence seems 
to be the plural morphemes -as / -os common in dialects of northern Morocco, in 
particular in the area between Tangier, Chaouen, and Ceuta (Colin 1926: 65-8). 
These morphemes may be suffixed to Latin loanwords as well as to Arabic proper 
names and diminutives: krabliwos ‘sieves’ (pi of korballo < L. cribellum ), swanyyds 
‘kinds of saddle bags’ (pi of swdri < L. saria). According to Corriente, gender merging 
in the 2sng of the personal pronouns in some pre-Hilali dialects of Morocco and 
Algeria ( ntlna or ntin ‘you (m and f)’) is due to the influence of the Latin substrate 
(Corriente 2013a: 142-3). 


11 According to Al-Himyarl, the Arabs expelled all the inhabitants of Malta after they conquered it: the 
island was only repopulated in 1048 or 1049 (Vanhove 1994: 167; 1998: 97; Brincat 2008: 141-2). 
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Latin influence in North African Arabic dialects is obvious in the lexicon. Latin 
loans can be found in the names of the Julian calendar, 12 which is in use not only in 
the whole Maghreb but also in the Mashreq: yinnaydr ‘January’, fdbraydr ‘February’, 
mars ‘March’, ibril ‘April’, etc., all of them with many variants ( WAD III: maps 
427-38). Examples of Latin loanwords usual in the dialect of Tunis (Medina) are: 
sbdros (< sparus ) ‘gilt-head bream’, furnaq (< forndc) ‘furnace of the hammdm, 
saqiir (< secur) ‘hatchet’ (Singer 1984: 121 and 129). Other lexical items of Latin 
origin are for instance: 

• bdbbus / bubbus (and variants) ‘snail’ (< L. babdsus, Sp. babosa ‘slug’), very 
widespread: Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, bebbux (spelt so, but pronounced 
[bebbus]) in Maltese ( WAD I: 375, map 127; de Premare 1: 136). 

• In Morocco and Algeria we find: tubba Itoppal tobba/ tawba/ tumba (and other 
variants) ‘rat’ (< L. talpa ) 13 (WAD I: 388, map 131). 

• In Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya &re:fdllus ‘chick’ (< L. pullus trough Berber 
afullus ), with fellus being employed in Maltese ( WAD I: 136, map 107). 

2.4.2 BERBER 

Concerning the influence and importance of a Berber substrate in Moroccan Arabic, 
scholars have expressed opposing views, ranging from a general assumption of 
Berber influence to a general denial (Diem 1979: 52-3) 14 . In recent years, Berber 
substrate influence has not lacked supporters, especially among Berber specialists 15 . 
As for Hassaniyya, Taine-Cheikh minimizes the impact of the Berber substrate 16 . 
A list of possible Berber influences on the Arabic dialects of North Africa is given by 
El Aissati (2006); however, the author mentions that in some of the quoted cases 
Berber influence is not certain 17 . Some features, often explained as resulting from 
substrate influence, could be the result of a general shift common to many Arabic 
dialects: for instance, the rules for the elision of short vowels in open syllables are in 
some cases quite similar in Moroccan and Syrian dialects. Substrate influence within 
Maghrebi dialects therefore needs re-examination in light of a comparative study 
with Levantine ones (see also §2.6.2.2). 

A critical re-examination of some alleged cases of Berber substrate influence on 
Arabic dialects has been made by Maarten Kossmann (2013). For instance, he points 
out that the realization of [t] as assibilated [t s ], generally seen as an obvious case of 


12 Solar calendar used mainly by peasants in farming. 

13 Fr. taupe, Sp. topo ‘mole’. 

14 Colin, for instance, considered the impact of Berber on Moroccan dialects to be minimal (Diem 1979: 55). 

15 Often based on dubious assumptions. For example, only an almost complete ignorance of Arabic 
dialects could lead Chtatou to assert that the loss of in Moroccan dialects is due to Berber substrate 
influence (Chtatou t997:107). Furthermore, the author seems not to know that in some ‘sedentary’ dialects 
(Fes, Chaouen, Jewish dialects, etc.) the phoneme ? is very common as a result of the shift *q > 

16 ‘The Berber substrate does not seem to have had a large influence on the structure of [Hassaniyya] 
Arabic’ (Taine-Cheikh 2007: 240). 

17 A methodological handicap of some research published by Berber specialists is that their conclusions 
are based on data from a single Berber dialect and a single Arabic dialect. 
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Berber influence, could alternatively be seen as a Late Latin influence, since this shift 
is absent from Tashelhit, Touareg, and Libyan Berber dialects 18 . Berber substrate 
influence is, however, more evident in the following cases: 

• Changes in number: md’ > ‘water’ is sng in CLA (and in the majority of the Arabic 
dialects), but in some north Moroccan and Algerian dialects ma is pi because 
aman ‘water’ in Berber is pi, e.g. l-ma bardln ‘the water is cold’ (in Anjra, instead 
of l-ma barad cf. Vicente 2000: 121, for Algeria cf. Mar^ais 1956: 340-1). 

• Changes in gender: suf ‘wool’, lham ‘meat’, S sdl ‘honey’ are f in some Moroccan 
and Algerian dialects because in Berber all these substantives are f (Mar^ais 
1977: 154). For the same reason in Djidjelli rzal ‘leg’ is m (and not f as in most 
varieties of Arabic; Manptis 1956: 335). 

• Comparative sentences with the prep f la instead of man: t-taliz byad f la s-suf 
‘snow is whiter than wool’. This construction, very common in all Maghrebi 
Arabic dialects, is a caique from Berber: Tashelhit tifiyi tarwa f-ugrum ‘meat is 
better than bread’ (the prep /- means ‘on, above’, like Arabic < 7 a: Aguade and 
Vicente, 1997: 234). 

• A pattern {ta.. .t} for names of professions or personal characteristics is bor¬ 
rowed from Berber: tdbannayt ‘masonry’, tdmzzart ‘carpentry’; tadarrlt ‘child¬ 
ishness’, tcfazrit ‘celibacy’ (Harrell 1962: 88-9, Caubet 2008: 279). 

• The shift l > n in some dialects in southern Morocco: nxan (< nxal ) ‘palm tree’, 
td-ngunu (< ta-ngulu) ‘we say’, wanna (< walla) ‘or’ (examples from Igli, 
Behnstedt 2004: 49 and text 59). 

• The use of ras ‘head’ (instead of nafs ‘self’) for the reflexive pron (Aguade 1996a: 
208, El Aissati 2006: 297). 

As regards other alleged cases of Berber substrate influence and Berber loanwords 
in the Arabic dialects of the Maghreb see §2.6.2.2 and §2.10.1. 


2.5 THE ARABIZATION OF THE MAGHREB 

As already noted, little is known about the linguistic situation in the Maghreb prior to 
the arrival of the Arabs. In Morocco, Berber was the mother tongue of the majority 
of the population and in the north (in former Mauretania Tingitana) a Romance 
language was also spoken in some major urban centres such as Tangier, Ceuta, Sale, 
Volubilis, etc. The situation was similar in Algeria and Tunisia, where Late Latin was 
spoken in the most important towns, mainly on the coast, with the hinterland being 
entirely Berberophone. Arabic was first introduced into North Africa by the Muslim 
conquerors of the seventh century. The first raid against the Byzantines in Tunisia 
took place in the year 647; Carthage was conquered in 698 and, only thirteen years 
later, in 711, Arab armies reached northern Morocco and crossed the Straits of 


18 Kossmann 2013:179 and n. 6: ‘One remarks the gross overlap between the extent of spirantization in 
Berber and the realm of the Roman Empire in northern Africa. As the weakening of stops (esp. voiced 
stops) is a well-known feature of Vulgar Latin, this may not be coincidental’. 
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Gibraltar to begin their conquest of the Iberian Peninsula. However, all available data 
show that this first wave of Arabization was quite superficial and most probably 
restricted to the main towns (especially those founded by the conquerors) and their 
outskirts (Holes 2004a: 33-4). 

At first, the process of Arabization was probably favoured by the structural 
similarities between Berber, a Hamito-Semitic language, and Arabic 19 . However, 
the Arabization process in North Africa was never completed and in large areas, 
particularly in Algeria and Morocco, the Berber language has successfully resisted 
Arabization until today. Some non-linguistic factors played a decisive role in this 
context, 20 first and foremost topography: Arabization was more successful on the 
plains than in the isolated and inaccessible mountainous areas, which generally— 
even until the twentieth century—escaped control and influence from central power. 
Demography was another key influence. Berber-speaking regions with a high popu¬ 
lation density, and a sedentary and mainly agricultural lifestyle, were better equipped 
to resist linguistic assimilation: the contrary was the case in areas with nomadic or 
semi-nomadic inhabitants and with a thin population. 21 Finally, social structures also 
played an important role. This influence worked in both directions, that is, for and 
against Arabization: Berbers (particularly in rural areas) as well as Arabs both 
belonged to segmentary societies based on lineage which are characterized by strong 
internal cohesion. In this respect, tribal alliances between Berber and Arab tribes 
made linguistic assimilation easier. Cohn suggests that another factor that might have 
contributed to the Arabization of northern Morocco was the participation of import¬ 
ant contingents of Jbala Berber tribes in the gihad against Christians in al-Andalus. 
On returning home they had been Arabicized through contact with Arabic-speaking 
Andalusians (Colin 1986:1203). On the other hand, the Andalusian refugees expelled 
from Cordoba who came to Fes as a result of the ‘rising of the suburbs’ in the year 818 
and who are frequently mentioned as an important factor in the Arabization of the 
town, can hardly have played a significant role in that respect (as Colin and other 
scholars who follow his lead assume (Colin 1986: 1203)): it is doubtful whether the 
majority of them spoke fluent Arabic, considering that only a century had elapsed 
since the arrival of the Arabs in the Iberian Peninsula in 711. 

The Arabization process, no doubt, was always favoured by the fact that Arabic is 
the language of the Qur v an and hence enjoyed great prestige among the Muslim 
population (Chaker 1989). In this context, it would be a mistake to ignore the 
influential role played by small religious teaching centres across the Maghreb. Not 
only did famous institutions like the madrasa -s of Kairouan (Qayrawan) and Fes 
contribute to the Arabization of North Africa, but teaching centres owned by tariqa-s 
in small towns, as was the case in Chinguetti (Shinqitt) in Mauritania or Tamgrut 
(Draa Valley, south of Zagora, Morocco), also provided rich libraries which helped to 


19 The shift from Berber to Arabic was thus likely to have been easier than it was from Berber to Latin in 
Roman times: see Chaker 1989. 

20 See a resume in Chaker 1989 (with further bibliography). 

21 In Ibadi areas, such as the Mzab in Algeria, the strong affiliation to this minority creed favoured the 
preservation of the associated Berber language. 
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attract scholars from the whole Maghreb and the Sahel. In Morocco, for instance, 
until the middle of the twentieth century a small rural teaching centre like the zdwya 
of Tamnugalt (in the Draa Valley) was an important local madrasa which attracted 
pupils from all over southern Morocco and thus contributed to spreading knowledge 
of CLA in the region. 

2.5.I TUNISIA: KAIROUAN (QAYRAWAN) 

With regard to the linguistic situation in the region prior to the arrival of the Banu 
Hilal we find some information in the Arabic sources. In his Kitdb al-Buldan, the 
Arabic geographer Al-Ya^qubi (second half of the third/ninth century) gives us 
details about the population of various Tunisian towns. The data contained in his 
book are especially precious because it is a very early source and its author visited 
the regions he describes personally. 22 According to Al-Ya c qubl, in his lifetime 
the population of Tunisia was composed of four main elements: Arabs, Berbers, the 
so-called Afariqa (sng Ifriqi) (the Latin-speaking indigenous population living mainly 
in traditional towns), as well as the Rum (the Greek-speaking community, descend¬ 
ants of former Byzantine soldiers and colonists in some towns) Cf. Marcais 1913: 
45-8; Baccouche 2000: 65. For his part, Al-Bakri mentions that in the eleventh century 
the town of Qabis (Gabes) was inhabited by Arabs and Afariqa (Al-Bakri 1992 2: 665). 
For the twelfth century the geographer Al-'fidrisI (a native of Ceuta) mentions that in 
Qafsa (Gafsa) the majority of its inhabitants still spoke African Latin (Al-TdrisI 1866: 
122; Marcais 1913: 47; Marcais 1961: 176). 

Concerning the territories of modern Algeria and Morocco, Al-Ya^qubi’s data are 
unfortunately scarcer and less precise, but it can be postulated that in the main towns 
like Constantine, Tlemcen, and Tangiers the situation was quite similar. Al-Ya^qubi 
does not mention the existence of Afariqa in Morocco, in spite of the fact that Ceuta 
and Tangiers probably had at that time a Latin-speaking population. He tells us that 
the inhabitants of Kairouan (Qayrawan) were mixed, being made up of several ethnic 
groups: Arabs from different north and south Arabian tribes (Quraysh, Mudar, 
Rabija, Qahtan), Berbers, Rum, as well as people from Iran (Marqais 1941: 48-50). 
According to this author, emigration to Ifrlqiya was encouraged by the ‘ Abbasid 
authorities in Baghdad (Marcais 1961: 177). 

As its name implies, the town of Qayrawan was founded as a garrison camp 
(qayrawan; cf. Dozy 1881 2: 431; Marcais 1961: 178) by ‘TJqba b. Nafi 9 in the year 
670, probably on the remains of an abandoned Roman or Byzantine settlement in a 
Berber-speaking region. 23 During its first two centuries of existence, Qayrawan was 
seriously threatened by attacks from Kharijite Berbers and rebel military leaders. In 
the years 684-9, f° r instance, the town was occupied by the Kharijite rebel Kusayla 
and in 757-8 the Kharijites massacred its Arab elite (mainly of Qurayshite origin). 
Under the Aghlabids, the first independent Islamic dynasty in Ifrlqiya, the political 


22 He lived for some years in Tahert, capital of the Rustumids in Algeria. On him see Marcais 1913. 

23 On Qayrawan cf. Talbi 1978. On its importance in the Arabization process cf. Marcais 1961: i78ff. 
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situation did not improve and the town was attacked in 810 by Ibrahim I and 
destroyed in 824 by Ziyadat Allah (Talbi 1978: 827). Only later, in the ninth century, 
when Qayrawan became the capital of the independent Aghlabid kingdom, did the 
the town develop into one of the most significant cultural and religious centres in 
North Africa and played a crucial role in the spreading of the Malikite law school in 
the whole of the Islamic West, from al-Andalus in the north to the Sahara in the 
South. The town of Qayrawan was an unavoidable staging post on the land route 
connecting Egypt to the western Maghreb. It was precisely this role as a junction that, 
according to William Mar^ais, made Qayrawan the origin of the spread of all pre- 
Hilall Maghrebi dialects and there is no reason not to accept this assumption (Singer 
1984: 9). In the medieval Islamic world, trade, as well as the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
fostered contacts between populations from different areas and contributed to the 
spread of linguistic features. 

Medieval Arabic sources give us some details about the development of commer¬ 
cial routes across the whole North African coast, where a string of harbours at a 
convenient distance from one another connected the region with al-Andalus, Sicily, 
Egypt, and Syria. The geographer Al-Bakri, for instance, comments in his Masdlik 
that in the eleventh century ships from Alexandria, Syria, and Sicily called at the 
Tunisian harbour of Mahdia (al-Mahdiyya) (Al-Bakri 1992 2: 683). 24 According to 
the same author, Andalusians played an important role: in the harbour of Buna 
(Fr. Bone, modern Annaba in Algeria) the majority of its merchants came from 
al-Andalus (Al-Bakri r992 2: 717). He also mentions that in the year 875 sailors 
from al-Andalus rebuilt the sea town of Tinis (now Tenes in Algeria, about 200 km 
west of Algiers) and settled there (2: 726). Oran (Wahran), another important 
commercial centre and harbour, was founded in the year 903 by Muslims from 
al-Andalus (Mar^ais and Semmoud 2002: 49). 

From Jewish documents of the Cairo Genizah, we know that in winter, when the 
sea was no longer navigable, caravans passed from Sijilmassa—the great desert port 
in southern Morocco—through Qayrawan, Tripoli, and Barqa to Egypt (Goitein 
2010: 303). Towns such as Fes, Oujda, and Tlemcen were chief commercial hubs 
for the trade between the Sahel and the Mediterranean. 

2.5.2 MOROCCO 

In the western Maghreb, covering approximately the territory of present-day 
Morocco, the Arabization of the region after the Islamic conquest followed the 
same pattern as has been described for the eastern and central parts: the use of 
Arabic was limited to few towns and spread slowly out to the surrounding areas (Levy 
1998, Rosenberger 1998). We know, for instance, that by the twelfth century, the 
town of Fes was surrounded by Arabic-speaking Berber tribes (Al-'ddrlsi 1866: 90) 25 . 
It seems to be commonplace to emphasize the political instability in Morocco during 


24 The same work mentions Al-’Idrisi (1866: 126) for the twelfth century. 

25 Al-Bakri 1992 2: 798 speaks only about ‘Berber tribes’. 
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the first centuries after the Islamic conquest. Following this aprioristic judgment, 
according to some contemporary research, successive Berber and Kharijite revolts 
against the Umayyad power hindered, for a long time, the Arabization of the country. 
But in actual fact, the situation in Morocco during that time was quite similar to that 
in the aforementioned Qayrawan and hence there is absolutely no ground for 
considering Morocco different in this respect from the rest of the Maghreb. 

In northern Morocco, apart from towns such as Tangiers or Ceuta (Sabta), the 
Arab newcomers settled in the ancient Roman town of Volubilis (Wallll). This town, 
protected by the Zerhoun massif and in the middle of a fertile valley, was chosen by 
Idris I, at the end of the eighth century, as the seat of his independent kingdom, and 
Arabs from al-Andalus and Ifrlqiya settled there. 26 It seems that it was King Idris 
I himself who decided to build a new town at Fes (probably because Wallll became 
too small). Some years later, the transfer of the Idrisid capital to Fes started the 
decline of Walili: by the twelfth century even the name of the town was unknown 
to the Moroccans. Fes was founded in the year 789 at the intersection of two 
important commercial axes (from the Atlantic coast to central Morocco and from 
the Mediterranean to the Sahara), and, for this reason, the town rapidly became the 
most important commercial and religious centre of the country (Le Tourneau 1965). 
Immigrants from Qayrawan settled in Fes and from its very beginning the town 
attracted Jewish communities, which created a network of contacts with other Jewish 
populations across the whole Maghreb (Levy 2009: 163-5). Such contacts between 
Jewish communities help explain the linguistic similarities in their dialects. Fes was 
of course not the only town founded by the Arabs in Morocco. 27 In the north they 
founded Basra 28 and Nakur. 29 Both settlements played an important role at the 
beginning of the Islamic period in Morocco. Both, however, had declined or disap¬ 
peared by the eleventh century (Siraj 1998). 

Basra, founded at the beginning of the ninth century about 20 km south of the 
modern town of Ksar el-Kebir, owes its name to Basra in Iraq, probably because 
its first inhabitants were of Iraqi origin. According to Al-Bakri, members of the 
Arab tribe of Qudlh'a settled there (Al-Bakri 1992 2: 789). Nakur, situated about 
140 km west of Melilla, was founded in 761 as capital of the local Salihid dynasty, 
which maintained cordial commercial and political relations with the Umayyads 
of al-Andalus. In the year 1084, Nakur was destroyed by the Almoravids. Pellat 
contends that the local language was predominantly Berber, but that Arabic must 
have also been spoken since the town enjoyed a certain cultural prestige (Pellat 1993). 
Concerning Ceuta (Sabta), Al-Bakri mentions that in the eleventh century this town 
was inhabited by Arabs from the south Arabian tribe of Sadif and by Berbers. 30 In the 
Tafilalt, Sijilmassa was founded in the year 758. This played a similar role in the south 
to Fes in the north: until the fifteenth century Sijilmassa enjoyed an exceptional 


26 On Wallll see El Mansour 2002; Marcais 1961: 181-2. 

27 On Moroccan towns founded or re-founded by the Arabs cf. Cressier and Garda-Arenal 1998. 

28 On Basra see Cressier and Garcia-Arenal 1998. 29 On Nakur see Pellat 1993. 

30 Al-Bakri 1992 2: 780. The nisba Sadafi was common in Ceuta until the fourteenth century (Ferhat 
1993 : 373 )- 
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position as a junction point for trade between the Sahara and the western Mediterranean. 
The town later became the capital of the independent Kharijite emirate of the Banti 
Midras (Terrasse 1997). 

The presence of typically urban linguistic features (such as loss of the interdentals, 
use of verb modifiers, etc.) in some southern Moroccan dialects like those of the Draa 
Valley, the Tafilalt, and Skoura (Sktira), can be explained as an influence of pre-Hilall 
urban dialects of prosperous medieval towns such as Sijilmassa. 

In the Middle Ages, the Maghreb was politically unified twice by Moroccan 
dynasties of Berber origin. The first unification was that of the Almoravids in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, who extended their power from Morocco to Ifrlqiya 
(the eastern part of the Maghreb) and al-Andalus, as well as to parts of the Sahara and 
the Sahel. Under Almoravid rule the influence of Andalusian civilization spread 
to the whole of the North African region (Norris 1993: 587). The second unifying 
dynasty was that of the Almohads in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, who 
created an empire from Morocco to Tunis and from al-Andalus to the Sahara, with 
Marrakech as its capital. Under Almohad rule began the second wave of Arabization, 
which had more important and deeper consequences for the linguistic situation of 
the region than the first wave. From the eleventh century onwards the Arabic tribes 
of the Banu Hilal and Banu Sulaym, coming from the Arabian Peninsula via Egypt, 
moved westwards to the Maghreb and eventually arrived on the banks of the Senegal 
River. It should be remembered here that the western Maghreb, especially Morocco, has 
never been as isolated from the rest of the Arab world as has often been alleged. 31 For 
one thing, Morocco always had very close relations with al-Andalus and was the 
gateway for all Andalusians travelling to the east. Secondly, pious Moroccans liked to 
perform the pilgrimage in spite of the great distance between their country and Mecca. 32 
For this reason, in the Middle Ages there existed important Moroccan colonies in both 
Alexandria and Cairo. 33 In Alexandria a madrasa for Maghrebi students was founded 
by the Ayyubid ruler Salah ad-DIn in the twelfth century, 34 and documents from the 
Cairo Genizah bear witness to a dynamic exchange of merchants and craftsmen 
between Egypt and North Africa (Goitein 2010: 279-307, 309-28) 35 . 

It is no coincidence that Ibn Battuta (1304-68), one of the most famous and 
celebrated travellers in the Arab world, was a Moroccan, born in Tangiers. 36 In the 


31 See, for instance, Rubin 2004: 334. 

32 Ferhat 1993: 329-33: from the twelfth century onwards, ships owned by merchants from Genoa and 
Pisa regularly carried Moroccan and Andalusian pilgrims from Ceuta to Alexandria. 

33 On their way to the Hijaz pilgrims from the Maghreb used to spend time in Cairo, especially during 
the month of Ramadan, and they stayed at the Ibn Tulun mosque. The Maghreb always provided an 
important contingent of the al-Azhar students (cf. Jomier i960: 816; Behnstedt, 1980: 37). 

34 Muller-Wiener 1992: 127. On Maghrebi influence in Alexandria cf. Behnstedt and Woidich, this 
volume. 

35 Goitein 2010: 344 points out that between the eleventh and the twelfth centuries some coastal towns 
of the Red Sea and Arabia ‘were flooded with people coming not only from the larger cities of the Muslim 
west, such as Barqa and Tripoli, Libya, Kairouan and Mahdia, Tunisia, Tlemcen, Algiers, Fes and Tangier, 
Morocco, Malaga and the isle of Majorca, Spain, but also from small and out-of-the-way places, such as 
(Jabal) Nafusa, Libya, Urbus, Tunisia, and Der c a, Morocco’. 

36 On him see Waines 2010. 
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seventeenth century, the French captive, Moiiette, speaks of large groups of Moroccan 
pilgrims coming back from Mecca across Egypt, Libya, and the Central Maghreb to 
the Tafilalt (Moiiette 1683: i89ff). In this context, it should also be noted that the 
Moroccan f ulamd ? used to travel for study purposes to the great Islamic teaching 
centres in the Middle East, as the biographical literature ( tabaqat ) informs us. 
In brief, contact with Egypt and the Mashreq was not the exception, but the rule. 
And this is one reason why eastern linguistic innovations (such as the use of the verb 
saf‘to see’) found their way to the Maghreb. 

2.5.3 THE BANU HILAL 

The expansion to the west of the Banu (or Bani) Hilal tribes is depicted by Arab 
historians and geographers as a scourge which desolated large parts of the Maghreb. 
Ibn Khaldun, for instance, compares the Banu Hilal to a cloud of locusts ravaging 
a field (Idris 1971). In his book Nuzhat al-Mushtaq Al- 9 IdrIsI complains about 
the destruction caused by the Band Hilal (Al-'TdrisI 1866: 128, 129, 142) and he 
expressly blames them for the decline of Qayrawan. 37 The question of whether this 
description (which was widely embraced by French colonial ideology in the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries) actually reflects historical facts need not be discussed 
here. The economic impact in North Africa was probably less severe than some 
Arabic sources depict. There is a certain contradiction, for instance, in the fact that 
Al-Tdrisi, after having blamed the ruin of Qayrawan on the Band Hilal, goes on to 
describe Tunis as a flourishing town whose inhabitants benefit from trade with them 
(Al-Tdrisi 1866: 130). The Band Hilal and Band Sulaym tribes played an important 
role in the internal politics of the Maghrebi kingdoms by sometimes furnishing their 
rulers with troops, and sometimes participating in rebellions against them, even 
creating short-lived independent states in various parts of North Africa. We know 
that the Almohads deported Hilall tribes from the central Maghreb to the Atlantic 
plains of Morocco. The Almohad caliph Al-Mansur, for instance, established 
nomadic Arab tribes (such as the Khult) in the plains of the ancient Tamasna, 
between Rabat and the Umm ar-RabI ? river (Ferhat 2000). These immigrant Arab 
tribes accelerated and deepened the Arabization of the Maghreb since a large 
proportion of the Berber population (in particular those living as pastoral nomads) 
was gradually assimilated by the newcomers who had to share with them pastures, as 
well as seasonal migration paths (Mari;ais 1913; Idris 1971). It seems that by around 
the fifteenth century the regions occupied by modern Tunisia had already been 
almost completely Arabized (Mar^ais 1961: 190). 

As Colin (1930) pointed out, documents from the twelfth and fourteenth centuries 
show that some of the characteristic features of modern urban Moroccan dialects 
were already present at that time. The most important are: 

a) pharyngealization of plain consonants such as */s/ > /s/: *siir > sur ‘wall’ 
(modern Moroccan sur ) 


37 Qayrawan was besieged and sacked by the Banu Hilal in 1054-7. 
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b) shift from interdental fricatives to dental occlusives 

c) shift */V > M 

d) *gamf (today zamd f ) ‘mosque’ is f 

e) pi morphemes {ClCan} from singulars {CaC}: wad ‘river, valley’ —> widan,fas 
‘pickaxe’ fisan 

f) prefix n- for the isng of the p-stem 

g) ending -u (instead of -una) for the 3mpl and 2mpl of the p-stem 

h) pattern I verbs instead of pattern IV 

i) bds ‘in order to, in order that’ 

j) merger of the prep * ? ila ‘to, toward’ with Hi- ‘for’ (today l- in both cases) 

k) *zawg ‘pair’ for ‘two’ (today zuz, zuz, zuz) 

l) mta f as genitive marker 

From the sixteenth century onwards, ports such as Tangiers, Larache, El Jadida 
(Mazagan), Asfi (Portuguese Safim, French Safi), and Essaouira (Mogador) fell under 
Portuguese, Spanish, or even English control. Some of these Moroccan towns, such as 
Tangiers, went through a long turbulent period: 

- 1471 Portuguese rule 

- 1580 Spanish rule (union of Portugal with Spain) 

- 1640 Portuguese rule (after Portugal’s independence) 

- 1661 English rule (as part of Catherine of Braganza’s dowry to Charles II) 

- 1684 Moroccan reconquest by the Sultan Mulay Ismail 

- 1923 International Zone 

- 1940 Spanish occupation 

- 1945 restoration of the International Zone 

- 1956 independence of Morocco and of the International Zone. 

The history of Oran in Algeria is similar: 

- 1505 Spanish conquest 

- 1708 Ottoman conquest 

- 1732 Spanish reconquest 

- 1792 end of the Spanish occupation, Oran under the rule of the Bey of Mascara 

- 1831 French conquest 

- 1962 independence of Algeria. 

As a consequence of these periods of foreign occupation, many borrowings, 
especially from modern Spanish, entered the dialects of Tangiers and Oran. 


2.6 PHONOLOGY 

A diachronic outline of the consonantal system of Maghrebi dialects is given in 
Cantineau i960: 15-88 and Man;ais 1977: 2-23. Concerning Morocco specifically, 
cf. Heath 2002: 131-81. 
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2 . 6.1 CONSONANTS 

Some unusual characteristics are worth highlighting: 

• The voiceless plosive p occurs generally in loans from European languages; 
indeed, there are some cases in which the loans are old, probably from Latin. 
For instance, south of Chaouen and among the Mtiwa the word for ‘chameleon’ 
is paxxdxa or pakka (etymology unknown, WAD I: 372, map 126). 

• Labialization with simultaneous pharyngealization of b > bb w and m > mm w 
occurs in Hilall dialects: bb w a ‘daddy’, mm w i ‘mummy’. 

• The shifts m > b and b > m are quite common in both Hilall and pre-Hilall 
dialects: bdnt > rmnt ‘daughter’ (Hassaniyya), man > bdn ‘who’ (Chaouen). 

• A voiced fricative realization of/> v is one of the hallmarks of Hassaniyya: fil > 
vil ‘elephant’ (Cohen 1963: 8-9; Taine-Cheikh, this volume). 

• Occasionally there are examples of the shift *t > f: Hard > fdni ‘second’ (dialect 
of the Z f Ir). 38 

• Affrication of t > t [t s ] is very common in Morocco and Algeria but unknown in 
Tunisia (Durand 2007: 245). 

• The old interdental phonemes have been preserved in Hilall ‘bedouin’ dialects 
like Hassaniyya, the dialect of the ZTr (in Morocco), the Marazlg in southern 
Tunisia, and the Libyan ‘bedouin’ dialects. In urban dialects, either of pre-Hilall 
(including Maltese) or of Hilall origin, the interdentals have generally shifted to 
dental occlusives (*d > d, *t > t and *d> d): *taman > taman ‘price’, *tdni > tani 
‘second’, *dukura > dkura ‘boys’, * dahr > dhar ‘back’ (Anjra, Vicente 2000: 
53-4); *tawb > tub ‘cloth’, *dablha > dblha ‘slaughter’, *dufr > dfar ‘nail’ 
(Marrakech, Sanchez 2014: 89-90). 

• Exceptions to this shift are found in some of the ancient urban dialects like those 
of Tenes, Cherchell, Constantine, Tunis, or Sousse, which have preserved the 
interdental phonemes (Man;ais 1977: 9 and Talmoudi 1980: 27-9): turn 
(< *tum) ‘garlic’, dra f (< *dird r ) ‘arm’, duhr (< *duhr ) ‘noon’ (Cherchell, 
Grand’Henry 1972: 6-7); 39 tnln (< * ? itnayn) ‘two’, tna (<*tana ) ‘to fold’, dhar 
(< *dahr) ‘back’ (Tunis, Singer 1984: 42-5). Muslim Tunis has interdentals t and 
d but Jewish Tunis only occlusives t and d (Cohen 1975: 19). 

In Algiers both the interdental and occlusive variants are present. This fluctuating 
situation was described by Ph. Mar<;ais in the 1970s (Mar^ais 1977: 9) and has been 
confirmed again (by way of linguistic surveys) for the 2000s: tldta ~ tlata ‘three’, 
durk ~durk ‘now’ (Boucherit 2002: 42-5; 2006: 61). 


38 This shift is old, cf. Cantineau i960: 40-1. It also occurs further east, for example in the dialects of 
Siirt (Libya), Palmyra and Soukhne (Syria), and the Bahama dialects of Bahrain (Prochazka 1981; Holes 
1983a). 

39 Grand’Henry explains the occurrence of interdentals in Cherchell as an Andalusi influence, since this 
town received a great number of Andalusian refugees; nevertheless, interdentals occur also in towns where 
the Andalusi influence was less significant. 
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• Worth mentioning in this context is the case of Casablanca: thanks to a 
collection of phrases edited and published by Georg Kampffmeyer, we know 
that at the beginning of the twentieth century the majority of its inhabitants 
were semi-nomadic Arabs from the surrounding areas who spoke a Hilali 
‘bedouin’ dialect with interdentals. But, as the author remarks, they had already 
begun to realize historical interdentals as occlusives; 40 this shift is surely due to 
the influence of newcomers (merchants, officials, Muslim scholars, etc.) from 
towns like Tangier, Rabat, or Fes, who spoke more prestigious dialects which 
had occlusives, not interdentals. The same shift took place in Tripoli, where the 
dialect, of bedouin origin, merged interdentals with dental occlusives (and 
probably for the same reasons as in Casablanca): *talata > tldta ‘three’, *talg > 
tdlz ‘snow’, *dahab > dhdb ‘gold’, *dull > dull ‘shade’ (Pereira 2009: 548-9). In 
the eastern Moroccan town of Oujda, the evolution was similar but more recent: 
at the beginning of the 2000s only old informants retained interdentals, while 
among young speakers the shift to the occlusives was the rule (Behnstedt and 
Benabbou 2005: 17). 

• Interdental phonemes in some northern pre-Hilali dialects (for instance, Chaouen 
in Morocco) have a quite different origin, and arose as a result of the influence of 
the Berber substrate. They occur only in intervocalic or final position: *qdlat > ? abt 
‘she said’, *zayt > zit ‘oil’, *tlata > tldta > tldta ‘three’, *ibn ? adam > mnddzm 
‘human being’, *bilad > blad ‘land’ (Moscoso 2003: 39-40). 41 

• The affricate *g is usually realized as fricative z: exceptions are found in northern 
Morocco and northern Algeria but never in intervocalic position. Dissimilatory 
deaffrication of *g occurs in contact with sibilants: *gazira > gzira ‘island’, 
* f aguz > f guz ‘old man’. The shift *g > d in words like *gaza > daz ‘he passed’ 
presupposes an ancient affricate realization of g [dj]. 

• In Jewish and ‘sedentary’ dialects in northern Morocco the palatal liquid *r 
shifted to the velar fricative g or to the uvular fricative k. There is no agreement 
between scholars concerning this shift: for some, there is no difference between g 
(< *r) andg(< *g) (Behnstedt and Benabbou 2002: 60); others assert that there is 
a difference and prefer to transcribe this phoneme as b. 42 The shift *r > g/ tr is old 
(in Iraq already present in the ninth century according to Blanc 1964: 23-5, and 
see Prochazka, this volume). 

• As is the case in the eastern Arab World, the uvular *q may be realized in 
‘sedentary’ dialects as q, or k (i.e. as a voiceless reflex) but in ‘bedouin’ dialects 
it is realized as g. In Maghrebi urban dialects of Hilali origin such as those of 
Casablanca or Marrakech the realization g alternates with q: gal ‘he said’ but 
quddam ‘in front of’ (Casablanca). 


40 Kampffmeyer 1912: vi and x; Aguade 2005: 61-2. On merchants from Fes and Rabat established in 
Casablanca cf. Miege and Hugues 1954: 213. 

41 In the dialects of the Branes (Morocco) the shift may occur in every position: ktsbtu ‘you wrote’ 
(Colin 1922: 39). 

42 For instance, Rahmouni claims there is a difference between the Chefchaouen and Tetouan realiza¬ 
tions, but does not give an exact description (Rahmouni 2014: 29-30). 
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• In Tunis, a pre-Hilall dialect, original *q is preserved except in loans from 
‘bedouin’ dialects like gdrzuma ‘throat, gullet’ (Durand 2007: 244). 

• The cluster qt shifts in Northern Morocco (Tanger, Jbala) to xt: waqt > wakt > 
waxt ‘time’ (for Anjra, see Vicente 2000: 52; Bravmann i960). 

• Pharyngealization of plain consonants is a very common feature in Morocco 
and Algeria (especially in all Hilall dialects): *dar > day ‘house’ (7^ dar ‘he 
made’), *ra ? s > ras ‘head’, *fam > fumm ‘mouth’, *sultan > sdltdn ‘sultan’. 
Examples of a phonemic opposition between plain and pharyngealized conson¬ 
ants are: bula ‘urine’ 7^ bula ‘light-bulb’, Ibdba ‘crumb’ 7^ l-bdba ‘to daddy’, zari 
‘running’ 7^ zari ‘my neighbour’ (Casablanca) (Aguade 2008: 290). 

2 . 6.2 VOWELS 

2.6.2.1 Short and long vowels 

It was once commonplace to assert that the loss of short vowels increases as one 
travels from east to west in the Maghreb, i.e. from Libya to Morocco (Mar^ais 1977:13). 
However, matters are more complex and to claim that in the majority of the west North 
African dialects the short vowels *a, *i, and *u all shifted to a (Willms 1972: 3) is a gross 
overgeneralization and takes no account of geographic localization. Whereas Tunis 
preserves all the short vowels a, i, u (Durand 2007: 246-7), 43 Djidjelli (Algeria) has only 
a vowel a, Casablanca (as well as Larache and Marrakech) have a and u, and Hassaniyya 
a and a (B&W 2005: 68). 44 In Morocco, however, the Huwwara dialect has all three 
short vowels {a, a, u ) (Behnstedt and Benabbou 2002: 61), as does the dialect of Tangier 
(Aguade 2016). 

The long vowels *a, *i, *u, by contrast, are all well preserved in the North African 
dialects (as is also the case in eastern ones) (Cantineau i960: 92; Fischer and Jastrow 
1980: 54; Mar^ais 1977: 12.). The long vowels a, i, u, as well as the short ones a, a, i 
and u, have several ahophones ([a:], [ae:], [a:], [e:], [i:], [1:], [o:], [u:], etc. and [a], [as], 
[a], [e], [i], [1], [o], [u], etc.) depending on the consonantal environment (detailed 
description in Cantineau i960: 96-102, 110-12; Mar^ais 1977: 5-6). 

2.6.2.2 Short vowel elision 

Common to all North African dialects is the trend to drop short vowels in open 
syllables (and in a more consequential way than in the Arab East or in Egypt). In 
Hilall ‘bedouin’ dialects this trend is less general than in ‘sedentary’ ones. In Libya, 
for instance, short vowels in open unstressed syllables are found in eastern dialects as 


43 But Jewish Tunis (Cohen 1975: 58-9) has basically one short vowel a and in only very few cases there 
is an opposition a A (for instance maktub ‘pocket’ / maktub ‘written’). 

44 In Casablanca the opposition a ^ u results from preservation of *u in some words (due to written 
Arabic influence) such as madd ‘extend, hold out!’ / mudd ‘container used for measuring grain’, habb ‘he 
kissed’ y hubb ‘love’ (Durand 1994: 40; Aguade 2003: 94; concerning Larache and Marrakech cf. Guerrero 
2015: 61, Sanchez 2014: 76). Against the interpretation of u in such cases as a labialization cf. Behnstedt and 
Benabbou 2002: 62, n. 30. 
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well as in the Fezzan and Misurata, whereas they are absent in Tripolitania: zibal 
‘mountain’, kitab ‘he wrote’, but zbdl and ktdb in Tripoli (Pereira 2007: 55). The 
situation is similar among the Marazlg (southern Tunisia), where short a may occur 
in stressed or unstressed syllables, whereas short u and i only occur in stressed 
syllables (Ritt-Benmimoun 2011: 25). In Hassaniyya, short vowels in open syllables 
are rare, and may occur only in specific contexts, the general rule being to introduce 
epenthetic vowels after elision of short vowels (Taine-Cheikh 2007: 242, Cohen 1963: 
81-4, 98). 45 In Morocco, for pre-Hilali as well as urban Hilall dialects (Casablanca, 
Marrakech, etc.) the rule is that short vowels do not occur in open syllables or word- 
finally: *daxaltu > dxdlt ‘I entered’, *fahima > fhdm ‘he understood’, *tariq > triq ‘way’ 
(Casablanca). In such dialects, and in order to avoid the occurrence of a short vowel in 
an open syllable, vowel elision and metathesis take place: sdfsr ‘he travelled’ > safru ‘they 
travelled’, kdmmdl ‘he finished’ > kdmmlu ‘they finished’, ktdf ‘shoulder’ > kdtfi ‘my 
shoulder’, spb ‘he drank’ > sarbu ‘they drank’ (Caubet 2008: 276, Aguade 2008: 289). 
The same occurs in urban dialects in other parts of the Maghreb like Tunis (Gibson 
2009: 565) and Cherchell (Grand’Henry 1972: 28-9). 

The general tendency to elide short vowels in North African dialects is usually 
explained as Berber substrate influence (Diem 1979: 52-3, El Aissati 2006: 295-6, 
among many others). However, Kossmann has recently questioned this assumption, 
arguing that this is an ahistoric view, as features in modern Berber languages are 
often taken without questioning their historical development. The possibility cannot 
be excluded that a process of elision happened separately in Berber and in Arabic and 
that the similarities are due to parallel developments rather than a substrate. 46 

2.6.2.3 Vowel quantity 

The question concerning the existence of quantity oppositions in Moroccan dialects 
is today a controversial matter, with some scholars simply denying it. According to 
Heath, there is no length opposition in northern and Jbala dialects, yet this feature is 
present in other, central and southern, dialects (Heath 2002: 188-9). On the other 
hand, Behnstedt has defended with solid arguments the existence of quantity oppos¬ 
ition in all Moroccan dialects, pointing out that long vowels in such dialects are as 
long as they are in eastern Arabic dialects (Behnstedt and Benabbou 2002: 62; 
Behnstedt 2004: 53). In any case, even if it is true that quantity opposition is not 
very functional in Moroccan Arabic owing to the general reduction and loss of 
vowels, minimal pairs can easily be found (Aguade 2008: 289). 

a (= [a]) f a: xamsa ‘five’ 7^ xdmsa ‘fifth (f)’, hmaq ‘crazy’ f hmdq ‘he became 
crazy’, khal ‘black’ f khal ‘he turned black’. 

u 7^ u: dxul ‘enter!’ 7^ dxul ‘entrance’. 


45 This is the case in other dialects (for instance the Marazlg). 

46 Kossmann 2013: 173: ‘This is a vacuous claim as long as we have no idea about the chronology of 
the developments [i.e. elision and syllable patterns] in Berber. It seems equally possible to consider the 
developments... as parallel developments, due to the close connections between speakers of the two language 
groups... In such a scenario, it is impossible to determine in which language the development started’. 
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2.6.2.4 Diphthongs 

Concerning diphthongs, matters are quite complex and in both the Hilali and pre- 
Hilall dialects monophthongization may occur. This depends generally on the 
consonantal environment: contact with S h, x, and q helps to preserve the diphthongs. 
In any case, it is not possible to claim that urban ‘sedentary’ dialects monophthongize 
whereas the ‘bedouin’ ones preserve *ay and *aw or shift to a partial reduction *ay > e 
and *aw > 6 (Mar<;ais 1977:16-19, Grand’Henry 1972: 26). The old diphthongs *aw 
and *ay are generally preserved in the pre-Hilall as well as in ‘bedouin’ Hilali dialects. 
As for urban Hilali dialects, monophthongization is the rule. However, there are in all 
these dialects numerous exceptions: in Morocco, for instance, a ‘sedentary’ dialect 
such as that of Anjra preserves the old diphthongs ( *yawm > yawm ‘day’, *nawba > 
nawba ‘time, turn’, *lawha > lawha ‘wooden tablet’: Vicente 2000: 34), whereas Jewish 
dialects generally monophthongize in spite of also being ‘sedentary’, as is also the case 
with the pre-Hilall dialects of Fes and Rabat, and the Hilali dialects of Casablanca and 
Marrakech (Heath 2002: 197-200). 

The dialect of the Jews of Tunis has preserved the ancient diphthongs: hawma 
‘quartier’, zaytun ‘olive’, lawn ‘color’, layl ‘night’, etc. (Cohen 1975: 67). But among 
Muslims, monophthongization is the rule, and only women have preserved the old 
diphthongs. 47 

In Libya, reduction of old diphthongs is general: *zayt > zet ‘oil’, *gayb > zeb 
‘pocket’, *yawm > ydm ‘day’ (Pereira 2009: 550). 

Maltese preserves the old diphthongs, but reduction sometimes occurs: *sayf > 
sajf ‘summer’, *sawm > sawm ‘fasting’, *mawt > mewt ‘death’; but *kayfa > kif‘ how’, 
*yawm > jum ‘day’ (Ambros 1998: 27; Mifsud 2008: 148). As the case of Maltese 
shows, diphthong reduction in the Maghreb is old and was already present in this 
dialect, which was untouched by the Hilali wave of Arabization. 

In addition, an interesting Islamic coin from Carthage (eighth century) throws 
light on the question of how old the monophthongization in North African dialects 
actually is. The coin was minted in the name of Musa ibn Nusayr, with a legend in 
Latin: MUSE F[ILIUS] NUSIR. Two phonetic features from the legend are striking 
(Durand 2007: 249): 

a) The ending -E in MUSE shows the presence of imdla: Musa > Muse. 

b) The spelling NUSIR reflects monophthongization: Nusayr > Nuslr. 

This suggests that imdla and diphthong reduction were present as early as the eighth 
century—in other words, contemporaneously with the Arabic conquest. We can 
conclude that both must have occurred in the Arabic spoken by the conquerors. 


47 Singer 1984: 179-81 (data from the 1980s). Gibson 2009: 564 remarks that this traditional feature 
of female speech is now somewhat stigmatized among the younger generation in Tunis. 
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2.6.2.5 Imala 

‘First degree’ imala (i.e. a > ce, e) is quite common in all Maghrebi dialects, in medial 
or final position (Cantineau i960: 98-9, Mar^ais 1977: 14-15), while ‘second degree’ 
imala (i.e. the shift a > i, present in al-Andalus and some eastern dialects) seems to be 
very uncommon in the Maghreb: only first degree imala in cases like kan > [kce:n] 
‘he was’ and msa > msce, mse ‘he went’ are common to all North African dialects. 
The imala occurs especially in Libyan dialects: hna > [hne] ‘we’, sma > [sme] ‘sky’ (in 
Tripoli, Pereira 2009: 550; Pereira 2010:33). 

One of the hallmarks of Maltese is the shift of the imala to a rising diphthong: 
*kan > kien ‘he was’, *bdb > bieb ‘door’, *wad > wied ‘valley’ (Ambros 1998: 24). 

A peculiar case is Anjra in northern Morocco (Vicente 2000: 28-9, 34-5) where, 
especially among elderly women, both first and second degree imala may occur: 48 
mdina > mdince ‘town’, Mdlica > Mallei ‘Malika’, rfasna > rfasni ‘we slept’, zina > 
zini ‘we came’. In pause -i# and -u# shift to diphthongs: dyali > dyalay ‘my, mine’, 
rdsi > rasay ‘my head’, lilu > lilaw ‘for him’, ytibu > ytlbaw ‘they will cook’. 

As has been mentioned earlier, imala probably came to North Africa with the first 
wave of Arab conquerors. 


2.7 NOMINAL MORPHOLOGY 
2.7.I THE DEFINITE ARTICLE 

The old definite article al- shifted to l- ( dl-l b -) 49 in North African dialects: dl-bab ‘the 
door’, b-ktab ‘the book’, etc. In Tunisian dialects (Tunis, Susa, Marazlg) instead of 
dl-l b we find il-l lili-ktab ‘the book’, il-gamra ‘the moon’, is-sams ‘the sun’, iz-zdld 
‘the new one’ (examples from Tunis, cf. Gibson 2009: 566). 50 

As was already the case in OA, the article l- assimilates to the ‘sun’ (i.e. coronal) 
consonants (i.e. II ( 1 ) 1 , lr (r)l, In (n)l, Is/, Is/, Is/, !z (z)l, Itl, It/, Idl, Itl, It/, Idl, Id): 
d-dar ‘the house’, s-sif‘ the summer’, r-razdl ‘the man’, t-tdbt ‘the third’ etc. (examples 
from Casablanca). Examples of assimilation of l- to interdentals in Hassaniyya are: t-tdbt 
‘the third’, d-dib ‘the jackal’, dd-dbab ‘the flies’, dd-dbab ‘the hyenas’. 

The article l- assimilates generally to /z/: dz-znaza ‘the funeral’, z-zuT ‘the hunger’, 
dz-zbdn ‘the cheese’ (Tripoli examples) (Pereira 2009: 549). Some dialects go a step 
further and generalize the assimilation of the definite article to labials, velars, and 
post-velars: l-kull > k-kull ‘the whole’, b-bhar > b-bhar ‘the sea’, b-mra > m-mra ‘the 
woman’, l-qdlb > q-qdlb ‘the heart’ (Mar^ais 1977: 162). 

Cases of the opposite phenomenon—the non-assimilation of the definite article to 
the ‘sun’ phonemes—have been described for rural dialects spoken east of Collo in 


48 Second-degree imala could in this case be an influence of Andalusi Arabic. 

49 fo- phonetically realized as le-, la-, lu-, lo- depending on the consonants following the article (Marcais 
1977: 162-3). 

50 See also Singer 1984: 437-8. Concerning Susa and the Marazlg cf. respectively Talmoudi t98o: 136 
and the texts collected in Ritt-Benmimoun 2011. 
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Algeria: l-sasiyya ‘the hood of the qsabiyya, l-zuz ‘the walnut’, l-zwdyil ‘the beasts of 
burden’, l-tanya ‘the second layer of (extracted) cork’ (Ostoya-Delmas 1938: 70). 

An innovation of Moroccan and Algerian dialects is that Berber loanwords (and, 
by analogy, some European borrowings) generally never take the definite article. 
This feature brings about a certain ambiguity concerning the definiteness of the 
substantive: dtdy (< Eng. tea ) ‘tea/the tea’ (e.g. srdbt dtdy ‘I drank tea/the tea’), tata 
‘chameleon/the chameleon’, xlzzu ‘carrots/the carrots’, argan ‘argan tree/the argan 
tree’, matisa ‘tomatoes’ 51 (e.g. srlt matisa ‘I bought tomatoes/the tomatoes’ (examples 
from Casablanca). However, there are some exceptions to this rule. In Moroccan 
dialects, for instance, sarut ‘key’ (< Ber. tasarut (cf. de Premare 6: 230)) always takes 
the definite article: s-sarut ‘the key’, s-swardt ‘the keys’. 

2.7.2 THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE 

A typically Moroccan and western Algerian feature is the creation of an indefinite article 
formed by the numeral wahdd/wahd ‘one’. This indefinite article is not usual in eastern 
Algeria. Where it occurs, wahdd is invariable and precedes the definite substantive: wahd 
dl-bdnt ‘a girl’, wahd dt-tbib ‘a doctor’, wahdd sdhbi ‘a friend of mine’, wahdd wuld f ammi 
‘a cousin of mine’ (Casablanca examples, Aguade 2008: 291). 52 In some dialects wahdd/ 
wahd is shortened to wah-, wahi-, or ha-: ha-l-kdrsi ‘a chair’, ha-t-tufla ‘a girl’, ha-t-tful ‘a 
boy’ (Djidjelli examples, Maiyais 1956: 400). The peculiar syntax of this construction 
(= invariable indefinite pronoun + substantive determined by the definite article), is 
explained by Mar^ais as an analogy to the use of demonstrative pronoun: had dr-razdl 
‘this man’ (lit. ‘this the-man’) without excluding, however, the possibility of the influence 
of a Berber substrate (for instance yan urgaz ‘a man’ in Tashelhit) (cf. Mari;ais 1956:403). 
On the other hand, Romance influence cannot be excluded a priori (but seems improb¬ 
able since in Romance languages the indefinite article is always gender marked). 

Another indefinite article in Moroccan and Algerian dialects is si (< say ‘thing’): it is 
invariable and precedes singular or plural indeterminate substantives: si day ‘a house’, 
si bdnt ‘a girl, some girl’, si drari ‘some children’, si tbib ‘a doctor, some doctor’ 
(Casablanca, Aguade 2008: 291). 53 The indefinite si indicates more vagueness or 
uncertainty than wahdd 1 -. In Tunisia and Libya fdrd (< fard ‘individual’) is used: 
v andhum fdrd ktab ‘they have a book’ (Mar^ais 1977: 164-5). 54 In an y case, it should 
not be forgotten that substrate influence may not necessarily be the explanation of the 
emergence of these indefinite constructions: wdhid is also used as an indefinite article in 
Cairo, for instance, and in many other eastern dialects, e.g. wahid misri ‘an Egyptian’ 
(Edzard 2006: 189). 


51 matisa (< Sp. tomates). 

52 This indefinite article is unknown in Tunisian and Libyan dialects (Matyais 1977: 163). 

53 Holes (2001: 284; 2016:103) records a similar usage of say/si in Bahrain, and Eades (2008:92) does so 
for the Omani dialects. 

54 The indefinite article fard/ jadd is also widely used in Mesopotamian Arabic, which may be its origin. 
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2.7.3 DUAL 

A Maghrebi dialectal innovation is the fact that urban dialects in Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco have preserved the dual but with a more restricted scope than else¬ 
where. The dual is only possible in these dialects with nouns denoting measures of 
time, distance, and weight, and only with nouns of Arabic origin: 55 yum ~yumayn 
‘day, two days’, f dm ~ f dmayn ‘year, two years’, sdhr ~sdhrayn ‘month, two months’, 
sbdr ~sdbrdyn ‘span, two spans’ (Morocco). 56 By contrast, in ‘bedouin’ Hilall dialects 
the dual is possible for all categories of noun (Maripiis 1977: 115). This is the case 
even in the urban dialect of Tripoli: ktdben ‘two books’, bdnten ‘two girls’, mdftahen 
‘two keys’, baben ‘two doors’ (Pereira 2009: 554; 2010: 197-8). However, the dialect 
of the Jews of Tripoli has the same restrictions as have been mentioned for urban 
dialects in Algeria and Morocco (Yoda 2005: 204-5). 

2.7.4 PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

Characteristic of the ‘sedentary’ dialects (Hilall and pre-Hilali) is the loss of gender 
distinctions in the pi, a feature which cannot go back to the influence of a Berber 
substrate since Berber shows gender distinction in all persons of the pi. Generally 
speaking, only ‘bedouin’ Arabic dialects preserve fpl forms. 

Final -a in the 2nd and 3rd persons of the pi pron ( ntuma , huma in many dialects) 
is secondary and can be explained as a morphological analogy with other persons 
which have this ending: icom sng ana, 2msng nta, 3msng huwwa, 3fsng hiyya, icom 
pi hna. This analogical process is probably old, as the existence of the 3Com pi huma 
in Maltese suggests (indeed intom, without -a, for the 2com pi). 

In other dialects, however, the coexistence of forms with and without the ending -a 
seems to indicate that this evolution is recent. This is the case in Djidjelli, where we 
have both original and secondary forms in the same dialect (Marinais 1956: 435) 
(Table 2.1). 


Table 2.1 Independent pronouns in Djidjelli, 
eastern Algeria 



sng 



pi 

icom 

ana 


icom 

hna 

2com 

nta / ntina 


2com 

ntum / ntuma 

3m 

huwwa 


3Com 

hum / huma 

3 f 

hiyya 





55 Caubet 2008: 280; Mar^ais 1977: 115-17. In Tunis (Medina) the usage of the dual (ending in -in) is 
less restrictive than in Algeria or Morocco and thus the following forms are possible: bitin ‘two rooms’, 
lunin ‘two colors’, warqtin ‘two leaves’ (Singer 1984: 450-2). 

56 As for Tunis, cf. Durand 2007: 266. It seems that, until today, the increasing influence of MSA has not 
caused changes in the use of the dual in the North African pre-Hilali dialects. 
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Gender loss in the pi is the norm in ‘sedentary’ dialects whereas in the sng gender 
marking or merging in the 2nd person may occur. Tunis, for instance, presents 
gender merging: rcom ana, 2com anti, 3m huwwa, 3f hiyya; pi rcom ahna, 2com 
antuma, 3Com huma (Durand 2007: 251). In Casablanca the 2sng is marked for 
gender: m nta, f nti. 

Gender marking in sng and pi occurs in the ‘bedouin’ dialects of the Fezzan: sng 
icom ana, 2m anta, 2f anti, 3m huwwa / hu, 3f hiyya, hi-, pi rcom hna Zhanna, 
2m antum, ii antan, 3m hum / humma, 3f han / hanna (Mar^ais 2001: 173) 57 . 

Hassaniyya has in the pi 2m antuma, antumati, 3m huma, 3f humati (Cohen 
1963: 248). 


2.7.5 PRESENTATIVES 

Maghrebi dialects use two presentatives, ra- and ha-. Both particles are used to 
emphasize an event and are similar in their use to English interjections like ‘Here, 
here is/are...!, Right there, take! See here!’ and take both the independent and the 
suffixed pron: rani, rak, rdhu, rana, rakum rdhum; hani, hak, hahu, hahi, hana, 
hakum, hahum (Tripoli examples, Pereira 2010: 256-7). Morocco (Casablanca) has 
2m hak, hdki, 2com pi haku (instead of hak and pi hakum); gender marking in the 
sng and the -u ending in the pi are probably to be explained by analogy to the 
imperatives (m suf f sufi, pi siifu ‘see!’) (Behnstedt and Benabbou 2005: 29). 

2.7.6 NUMERALS 

Two salient innovations are present in Maghrebi dialects: ziiz /zuz for ‘two’ and 
tas^ud /tas^ud for ‘nine’. 

The numeral zuz. / zuz (<*zawg ‘pair, couple’) occurs in numerous Maghrebi 
dialects, especially the urban ones (Mar^ais 1977:174). This is an old innovation, as it 
is already attested in Andalusian and Siculo-Arabic as well as in Maltese (Lentin 
2002: 464-5). It also occurs in some Egyptian dialects (Holes 2004c: 843; B&W 1999: 
357-8). In Morocco zuz /zuz is the only numeral for ‘two’: tnayn (K^itnayn) occurs 
only in compound numerals ( tnayn u-tldtin ‘thirty two’). Reflexes of *'*itnayn are 
found in ‘bedouin’ dialects, e.g. Hassaniyya atneyn (Cohen 2963: 267). In Tripoli 
both numerals zoz and tnen ~tnin are in use (Pereira 2010: 224, 229). Maltese uses 
tnejn as a numeral but only zeug as adjectival number (Ambros 1998: 90-1, Aquilina 
1987-1990 2: 1460, 1612): 58 zeug irhula ‘two villages’, zeug nisa ‘two women’ (but: 
tnejn tnejn ‘two at a time’). The same basic system occurs in Tunis (Medina): tnin 
‘two’ but zuz saqin ‘two legs’ (Singer 1984: 608-9; Durand 2007: 256). 

The numeral for ‘nine’ is a very interesting case. In compound numerals, Moroccan 
and Algerian dialects use tas f a (like all other Arabic dialects); tas v a w-tas f in ‘ninety nine’ 
(Morocco). But tas f a is at the same time the 2msng of the p-stem of the verb s f a ‘to beg’: 


57 Tripoli has lost gender distinctions (Pereira 2009: 551). 

58 In Maltese zeug has the variant (through metathesis) gix, giex. 
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tas f a hence means ‘you will beg’, a highly impolite phrase. In order to avoid this, the 
euphemism tas f ad ltas f ud (root {s s -d\) ‘you will be happy’ was introduced. West 
Algerian dialects use tas f ud (Mar<;ais 1977: 174). The Moroccan variant tas r ud (with 
long u ) can be easily explained as a pattern shift from CaCCaC (= tas f ad) to CaCCuC 
(= tds^ud), tds f dd being understood not as a verb but rather as a quadriradical 
substantive with the pattern CaCCuC, which is far more common in Moroccan Arabic 
than CaCCaC (Aguade 2010: 275-7). 


2.7.7 EXISTENTIAL PARTICLES 

As in Mashreqi dialects, Maghrebi Arabic also uses the preposition f- (and its local 
reflexes) ‘in’ with suffixed pronoun to express existence: vih muskile ‘there is a 
problem’ (Hassaniyya, Taine-Cheikh 1990: 156), s-suqfih al-xadra ‘there are veget¬ 
ables in the market’ (Casablanca). Tunis uses fdmma ‘there is’ (Durand 2007: 254). 

Participles may also be used as existential particles. Hassaniyya exhibits xaleg, 
f xalge, pi xdlgin ‘there is/there are’ (from xhg ‘to be born, to exist’): xalge mburu 
‘there is bread’ (Taine Cheikh 2007: 249). Moroccan and Algerian dialects use kayan, 
f kayna, pi kaynin (active participle of kan ‘to be’): kaynin si nds ‘there are some 
people’, kaynin hammdmdt ‘there are hammam-s (Casablanca), was kayan l-mdkla ? 
‘what is there to eat?’ (Boucherit 2006: 65). 


2.7.8 GENITIVE PARTICLES 

2.7.8.1 Direct annexion 

Direct annexion ( idafa ) was the normal way in which the genitive was originally 
expressed in the ‘bedouin’ dialects of Libya, Algeria, Tunisia, and Hassaniyya in 
Mauritania, rather than with the use of genitive particles. The use of direct annexion 
in ‘sedentary’ dialects is restricted, but there are different degrees of restriction. In 
north Moroccan dialects its usage is limited to a very few cases (body parts, kinship 
terms, time words, and various idiomatic constructions with mul ‘owner of’, etc.) 
(Harrell 1962:194-201; Mar^ais 1977:166-7), whereas in Skoura (Skura) direct annex¬ 
ion is possible with many other types of noun: kalb s-sarrdh ‘the dog of the shepherd’, 
rays al-maxxara ‘the chief of the bandits’ (Aguade and Elyaacoubi 1995:128-9). 

Today, however, the increasing influence of MSA on the dialects has resulted in 
more and more loans with the idafa structures, e.g. siyydrat t-tadim ‘driving school 
car’ (Casablanca). 

2.7.8.2 ntad, mtad 

As in other Arabic dialects in the Maghreb * mated ‘property, possession’ was 
used as the genitive particle and evolved into mted, nted, and ted. It is documented 
for the twelfth century (Mar^ais 1977: 168) and occurs in Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco. 
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Taking into account that Maltese has ta ? {< td f ) as genitive particle (Ambros 1998: 
76-8) and the fact that Malta was resettled around 1040 by Arabic speakers from 
Ifriqiya, 59 we can assume that mtcf was already in use at that period. Since the 
majority of the Egyptian dialects use btcf {<*mt<f) (B&W 1985b: map 189 (see also 
their remarks in 1985a: 78)), it is reasonable to suppose that mtcf/ntcf is even older 
and came to Tunisia with the first Arab conquerors. This assumption is further 
corroborated by the evidence that the use of mtcf as genitive particle is also attested 
in Siculo-Arabic (Agius 1996: 403; Metcalfe 2009: 218) (the island of Sicily was 
conquered by the Arabs in c. 827). A secondary evolution of this genitive particle is 
that in some dialects nta f may agree in gender or number with its head noun: b-bnat 
ntdw f dm-mddrasa ‘the girls of the school’ (Marrakech) (Sanchez 2014: 216.); zuz 
f abrat ntd r t dl-bdsna ‘two measures of maize’, l-biban ntaw f dd-dar ‘the doors of the 
house’ (Skura) (Aguade and Elyaacoubi 1995: 130). 


2.7.8.3 dyal 

The other most common analytic particle is dyal, often shortened to d- (dyal is 
mostly used with suffixed pronouns, d- more in nominal constructions), which may 
in some dialects also agree in gender and number with its head noun ( dyalt, dyawl). 
It is very common in Morocco as well as in northern Algerian towns. In Algiers today 
both genitive particles, mtcf and dyal, are used: l-halfa dyali / mtcfi ‘my espadrilles’ 
(Boucherit 2002: 30; 2006: 64). Jewish dialects in Morocco use di /ddi (< *alladl ) 
(Heath 2002: 461; Durand 2009: 342); this particle occurs also in northern Algerian 
‘sedentary’ dialects (Mar<;ais 1977: 168). 

The etymology of dyal is not clear. Cf. Eksell Harning 1980: 112-13; Rubin 2004: 
332. According to Colin (Manjais 1956: 418, n. 2), dyal comes from a relative ddi 
with a suffixed preposition, e.g. di + ydl + suffix - i: ‘mine, what is for me’. The form 
ydl is problematic: for Colin ydl is an ancient form of modern il ‘for’, 60 but he does 
not give his source for this archaic ydl. If we assume that the preposition is il (or 
l- ‘for’), the result would be *dil: but in this case, how can the occurrence of -a be 
explained? Heath, for his part, proposes L. de ‘of’ as etymology: de + il (Heath 
2015). However, in this case the problem with the occurrence of -d remains. 
Another etymology has been proposed by Durand, who postulates a reshaping of 
alladi in di+al (2009: 342). Whatever the case, the etymology of dyal still lacks a 
convincing explanation. 61 


59 Eksell 2006b: 84 assumes that ta ? (< mta Q ) came to Malta with Tunisian conquerors in the ninth 
century, but, as has already been mentioned, it seems that the Arab settlement of the island took place later, 
around the year 1040. 

60 About il cf. de Premare 1: 66. 

61 Behnstedt and Woidich explain the shift *dil > dyal as a morphological analogy to mta Q /nta Q \ Aguade, 
for his part, assumes that dyal was originally the plural of *dil and that dyawl would be a secondary plural 
(see WAD IV [forthcoming]). 
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2.8 VERB MORPHOLOGY 

2 . 8.1 STRONG VERBS 

The prefix n- for the isng of the p-stem—one of the most salient and distinctive 
features of all Maghrebi dialects—is surely old and must have come with the Arabs in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, since it also occurs in Andalusi Arabic and in 
Maltese (Fischer and Jastrow 1980: 32). It is not clear whether this feature is of 
Egyptian origin: the modern forms niktib-niktibu in the Egyptian oases may be the 
result of later contacts with Maghrebi tribes (Woidich 1993; Behnstedt and Woidich, 
this volume). 

Loss of gender marking in pi verb forms is common to the majority of North 
African dialects. Only some ‘bedouin’ dialects from Libya and southern Tunisia 
present gender-marked forms in the pi: s-stem 2m -tu V 2f -ten, 3m -aw 3f -an 
(qdtbn ‘they (f) have killed’, qtdltdn ‘you (fpl) have killed’; p-stem ydqtbn ‘they (f) 
kill’, tdqtbn ‘you (fpl) kill’) (Mar^ais 1977: 37-8; Mari;ais 2001: 109-10; Pereira 2007: 
55), but Tripoli no longer has gender distinctions: ktdbtu, kdtbu and tdktbu, ydktbu 
(Pereira 2009: 254). The loss of gender distinctions in the pi in Hassaniyya—a 
pure ‘bedouin’ dialect—is striking: Berber substrate influence, in this case, must be 
excluded, since Berber verbs have gender-marked plurals. 

In the s-stem there is generally a gender distinction in the 2sng: ktdbt ‘you (m) 
wrote’ V ktdbti ‘you (f) wrote’. But in some Moroccan dialects (Casablanca) gender 
merger is the rule: ktdbti ‘you (m/f) wrote’ (Mar^ais 1977: 36). What is peculiar is the 
2com pi ending of the s-stem -turn in Anjra (north Morocco), an ending which does 
not occur in any other North African dialect: cuftum ‘you have seen’, Fabtum ‘you 
have played’, qritum ‘you have read’. The influence of Andalusi Arabic seems clear in 
this case (Vicente 2000: 62) 62 . 

In the case of the s-stem, the ending for the 3fsng is generally -dt: kdtbdt ‘she wrote’ 
(< *katabat). But in some dialects (Casablanca) an innovation took place and the 
ending is -at-, kdtbat (seemingly by analogy with the ending -dt of the weak verbs: 
Aguade 2008: 292). 

In order to avoid short vowels occurring in open syllable as a result of suffixation 
by inflexional endings, verbal stems shift in the s-stem from a pattern CCdC to CdCC: 
ktdb + -dt > kdtbdt ‘she wrote’, ktdb + -u > kdtbu ‘they wrote’. This is the normal rule 
for the majority of the Maghrebi dialects. 63 In the p-stem matters are more complex 
and there are three solutions to the problem of short vowels in open syllable which 
would result from vowel-initial suffixation (Mar^ais 1977: 40-1): 

a) Pattern shift: mktdb ‘I write’ but nkdtbu ‘we write’. This is the solution found in 
the Moroccan dialects. 


62 Cf. Andalusi Arabic sardbtum ‘you drank’ (Corriente 2013a: 87). Anjra lies in a region where 
Andalusians settled. 

63 Exceptions are dialects which allow short vowels in open syllables (Fezzan for instance: Maiyais 2001: 
112-13). 
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b) Elision of the vowel: ndktdb, but mktbu in pi. This solution is found in Tunisian 
dialects as well as in the east and north and in ‘bedouin’ dialects (mktbu in 
Hassaniyya, Cohen 1963: 87). 

c) Gemination of the first root consonant: mktdb but pi mkkdtbu. This is the 
solution adopted by central and western Algerian dialects 64 . 

2 . 8.2 GEMINATE VERBS 


Almost all Maghrebi dialects insert a predesinential -l- in the s-stem paradigm of 
geminate verbs (as, indeed, do all Mashreqi ones). So for instance in the Muslim 
dialect of Marrakech in Morocco the verb hdzz ‘to take, to pick up’ has the following 
forms 65 (Table 2.2). 

Table 2.2 Geminate verbs, s-stem, Muslim 
dialect of Marrakech 



sng 



pi 

3m 

hdzz 


3Com 

hdzzu 

3 f 

hdzzdt 66 




2com 

hdzziti 


2com 

hdzzitu 

icom 

hdzzit 


icom 

hdzzlna 


The same scheme is found in Jewish Algiers: verb mddd ‘to hand, to extend’: sng 
mddd, mddddt, mdddlti, rmddlt, pi mdddu, mdddltu, mdddlna (Cohen 1912: 185). 
There are, however, a few pre-Hilall dialects that have the s-stem paradigm without 
predesinential -l- (unaugmented forms). An example of this is the verb habb ‘to kiss, 
to like’ in the Jewish dialect of Sefrou (Stillman 1988: 43) (Table 2.3). 


Table 2.3 Geminate verbs, s-stem, Jewish 
dialect of Sefrou 



sng 



pi 

3m 

habb 


3Com 

habbu 

3 f 

habbt 




2com 

habbt 


2com 

habbtu 

icom 

habbt 


icom 

habbna 


According to Blau forms with the predesinential -l- are archaic, and he assumes 
that this is an ancient Arabic feature; however, Grand’Henry (1991: 109) rejects 
the idea that forms such as halllt/hallayt ‘I opened’ (with predesinential -1-) in the 
Maghreb are archaic—in his opinion they came later, with the Banu Hilal. 


64 However, roots whose first radical is /, r, or n follow solution (b): ydlbsu, ydrslu, ydnzlu. 

65 Sanchez 2014: 122. The same paradigm is found in Casablanca. 

66 In Morocco some dialects show endings in -dt instead of -at-. Heath 2002: 223 (and map 4-18). 
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2.8-3 HOLLOW VERBS 

Concerning the hollow verbs, Maghrebi dialects are not out of the ordinary and 
follow the same patterns as elsewhere. A peculiar case is that of some dialects around 
Taza, Morocco, in which analogy led to the lengthening of all short vowels in hollow 
verbs, including s-stem forms with a consonant-initial inflectional ending, e.g. isuf 
‘to see’ > icom sng suft (instead of sdft), icom pi sufna, 2com pi siiftu; isus ‘to search’ > 
icom sng sust, icom pi susna, 2com pi sustu (Behnstedt and Benabbou 2002: 64). 

2.8.4 the verbs ra and saf 

Concerning the verb ‘to see’ in the Maghreb, saf~ysuf is the most common verb (as in 
almost the whole of the contemporary arabophone world ( WAD III: 332)): ra~ira is 
only found in some pre-Hilali dialects and especially in the Jewish ones ( WAD III: 
331, map 362a). Instead of saf ~ysuf some Moroccan Jbala dialects (Anjra, Tetouan, 
Chaouen) have cdf~icuf where c is a generalization of forms such as tsuf‘ you/she 
will see’ whereby the cluster ts- has been reanalysed as a root consonant c. 67 The 
ubiquity of saf~isuf speaks for its old (pre-Classical) origin; however, as Behnstedt 
and Woidich assume, for unknown reasons this verb in the sense of ‘to see’ was 
rejected by Arabic lexicographers when they began to standardize the vocabulary of 
CLA in their dictionaries. 68 There is some evidence which suggests a late introduction 
of saf into the Maghreb. First and foremost Maltese—a dialect free of Hilall 
influence—has only ra. And Jewish dialects, especially in Morocco, use ra instead of 
saf In al-Andalus the verb saf ‘to see’ is mentioned by Al-Shushtari (d. 2269) and Ibn 
Zamrak (b. 1333) (Corriente 1997: 295), but not mentioned by earlier authors. Cor- 
riente deduces that this verb must have been spread by Muslim pilgrims returning from 
Mecca (Corriente 2or3a: r25 (n. 276) and 128 (n. 282)). Since the verb saf was already in 
use in al-Andalus before the year 1269, it is reasonable to assume that it was introduced 
in Morocco at an earlier date, probably in the twelfth century: this suggests a Hilall 
origin. In some pre-Hilali Muslim dialects it seems that saf was introduced only around 
the second half of the twentieth century. For instance, in the r950s in Algeria, the dialect 
of Djidjelli had both verbs, ra and saf and, according to Mar^ais, saf was a new loan 
(Mar^ais 1956: r63,174). And in Morocco, in Anjra in the 1990s, young people used cdf 
instead of ra (Vicente 2000: 80, n. 64). 

2.8.5 VERBAL MARKERS 

Like other Arabic dialects, Maghrebi dialects have developed several verbal prefixes 
or markers which serve to express habitual, durative, or progressive aspects, as well as 
the future (Fischer and Jastrow 1980: 74-7; Durand 1991). In comparison with the 
Mashreq, the Maghreb shows less variety and has fewer markers to express durativity 


67 Heath 2002: 139; the same process has occurred in Bahrain ('Arab dialects) (Holes 1983a: 25; 
WAD III: 332). 

68 WAD III: 332. Probably they found it too colloquial. On the origin of saf cf. Bloch 1993. 
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or future. 69 Durative verbal markers are found in the Maghreb only among ‘sedentary’ 
dialects; the ‘bedouin’ dialects, in common with others in the Mashreq, use the p-stem 
without any kind of preverb. The most usual durative markers in North African 
dialects are: 

• kd- (< kdn ‘to be’) is usual in Morocco (Heath 2002: 210). In Algeria, Djidjelli 
uses kd- with the 3rd person but ku- for the 1st and 2nd: ku-tdzri ‘you are 
running’ but ka-tdbki ‘she is weeping’ (Mar^ais 1956: 151-2). 

• ta- occurs in Morocco in Jewish and Muslim dialects (particularly in the south. 
Heath 2002: 210) 70 as well as in Algeria. East of Djidjelli ta- is used with the 3rd 
person and tu- with the 1st and 2nd (Mar^ais 1956:152). In the Jewish dialect of 
the Tafilalt, there is an alternance: ta- for the 3rd persons and tl- for the 1st and 
2nd (Heath and Bar-Asher 1982: 65). 

• taw (< tawwa ‘now’) is the marker in Tunisian dialects: taw nzi ‘I am coming 
now’ (Mar^ais 1977: 73). 

• qd f ad (< participle of q f ad ‘to sit’) occurs in Tunis ( qd f ad mktdb ‘I am writing’ 
Singer 1984: 314) and in Malta: here the marker is qieghed / qed (kont qieghed / 
qed nikteb ‘I was writing’: Aquilina 1987-1990 2: 1124). 

• la- occurs in Chaouen and in other Jbala dialects 71 : Id-yzi l- f id ‘the feast is 
coming’ (Moscoso 2003: 113). 

Future markers are present in both the ‘sedentary’ and ‘bedouin’ dialects: 

• gadi (participle oigda ‘to go’): gadi dzi ‘she will come’, gadi naklu ‘we will eat’. 
gadi is in Morocco the most widespread durative marker. It is usually invariable 
but in some dialects can take subject agreement: gada ttih ds-sta ‘it will rain’ 
(Heath 2002: 216). 

• mds(i) (participle of msa ‘to go’) present in north Morocco and in Jewish dialects 
(Heath 2002: 216-17): f-s-slf mas ykun hndya ‘in summer he will be here’ 
(Vicente 2000: 107). 

• the s-stem bal bba (< bga ‘to want’) occurs in southern Morocco (Marrakech, 
Sous, Skoura) and takes subject agreement: bawybfu darhum ‘they will sell their 
house’ (Aguade and Elyaacoubi 1995: 86; see Owens, this volume). 

• Idhi occurs in Hassaniyya: lahi nrudd f likum ‘I will tell you’ (Cohen 1963: 113). 

• ha- is the (invariable) future marker in Tripoli: ha-tzi ‘she will come’ (Pereira 
2010: 455). 

• has occurs in Tunis: ana has nwalli nzi ‘I will come back’ (Singer 1984: 311; 
Gibson 2009: 569). 


69 On verbal markers in the Maghreb cf. Mar<;ais 1977: 72-3; Aguade 1996a. 

70 There are two possible etymologies for ta-: (1) from tawwa ‘now’; (2) from hatta ‘until’ (Aguade 
1996a: 202-3). 

71 Its origin is not clear. Berber and Arabic etymologies have been proposed (Aguade 2004). 
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2.9 WORD ORDER: VSO OR SVO 

It is often claimed that in OA the normal word order was VSO whereas in the dialects 
it is SVO. But this is an oversimplification: syntactic, rhythmic, and semantic factors 
all play a role in dialectal word order (Holes 2004a: 259ff.; B&W 2005: 17). 

• Concerning Morocco, Ziamari summarizes the data, pointing out that there is 
little consensus among researchers concerning word order in Moroccan dialects 
(in fact, both VSO and SVO are common). She concludes that ‘VS order is the 
one used for the introduction of new referents and for introducing subjects in 
sequential events, being particularly common in narratives, while SV is used for 
given or contrastive subjects’ (Ziamari 2010:194). In Hassaniyya the order of the 
verbal sentence is VSO (except in cases of thematization): only VSO is possible if 
the subject is undetermined (Taine-Cheikh 2007: 249). 


2.10 LOANWORDS 

2 . 10.1 BERBER 

In comparison with the abundant Arabic loanwords in Berber dialects, 72 loans from 
Berber to North African Arabic dialects are by far less numerous and their quantity 
varies considerably depending on the region and the dialect. 73 Moroccan and Algerian 
dialects have more Berber loanwords than Tunisian ones do, and in Morocco a rural 
dialect like that of Skoura—an Arabic Sprachinsel south of the Atlas—probably 
borrowed more from Berber 74 than did the urban dialect of a traditional town like 
Fes, cradle of the religious sciences in the western Maghreb. 75 

Until today, the status of the Berber language among Arabophones is low and this 
may explain the small number of Berber loanwords in their dialects (disproportion¬ 
ately low in relation to the demographic importance of Berberophones in Morocco or 
Algeria). As might be expected in large regions whose original language was Berber, 
loanwords from this language are especially common in semantic fields such as 
plants, animals, agriculture, and architecture. 76 Examples of this are: 

• fdkrun (with many variants) ‘turtle’ (< Ber. ifker). This is probably the most 
widespread loan in the whole Maghreb, from Mauritania to Libya, including 
Maltese fekruna (WAD I: 378, map 128; de Premare 10: 140). 


72 38% for Kabyli and 25% for Tashelhit (Chaker 1995: 118, Aguade and Behnstedt 2006: 289). 

73 El Aissati 2006: 294 (following data furnished by Chafik 1999) speaks of about 2,400 lexical items of 
Berber origin; however, their Berber etymology is not in all cases obvious. 

74 On Berber loans in Skoura see Aguade and Elyaacoubi 2995: 97, 107-8. 

75 In any case, we lack quantitative studies on the size of the Berber lexical influence on the Arabic 
dialects of the Maghreb. 

76 Many of such Berber loanwords are in turn of Latin origin. 
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• dgldl (variants: g w lal, guldl) ‘snail’ (< Ber. ag w lal) in Morocco and Algeria ( WAD 
I: 375, map 127). 

• tdqllt ‘gecko’ (< Ber. tdqlit) in Marrakech (WAD I: 369, map 125a). 

• awtul in Djidjelli, wtlla in Skikda (< Ber. awtul) ‘hare’ ( WAD I: 323, map 110). 

• tata ‘chameleon’ (< Ber. tata) in Morocco and Algeria (WAD I: 372, map 126; 
de Premare 2: 5). 

• xizzu ‘carrots’ (< Ber. xizzu Ixuzzu ) in Morocco (WAD I: 468, map 159). 

• agrum ‘bread’ (< Ber. agrum ) in Djidjelli (WAD II: 240, map 240). 

• sdrut ‘key’ (< Ber. tasarut) in Morocco (WAD II: 175, map 224)”. 

• slfdt / sayfat (and variants) ‘to send’ (< Ber. ssifd) is a very common verb in 
Morocco and western Algeria (WAD III: 444). 

• asku ‘because’ (< Ber. asku ) is usual in Skura (Aguade and Elyaacoubi 1995: 140). 

2 . 10.2 TURKISH 

Morocco and Mauritania never came under Ottoman rule and for this reason there 
are relatively few Turkish loanwords in their dialects, compared to the Tunisian or 
Algerian dialects. In Tunisia, Turkish was the main language of the administration 
until the arrival of the French Protectorate. An exhaustive study of the Turkish 
loanwords in Moroccan dialects has been made by Prochazka: some examples are: 
bdsa (<pa$a ) ‘pasha’, bugdz (< bogaz) ‘strait’, dugri (< dogru) ‘straight’, sdbsi (< sipsi), 
‘whistle, boatswain’s pipe’, sdnta (< ganta) ‘bag’, saws (< f avu$) ‘kind of page or 
messenger (as between offices)’, tubzi (< topgu) ‘gunner’ (Prochazka 2012). 

2 . 10-3 FRENCH 

From the nineteenth century onwards French exerted a great influence in all 
North African dialects and continues to do so up to the present day. This strong 
French influence, which leads Moroccans, Algerians, and Tunisians to the practice of 
code-switching between their dialects and French, is one of the most salient features 
of the linguistic situation of the Maghreb and had (until very recently) no equivalent 
in the countries of the Mashreq. Especially strong was the impact of the French 
language in Algeria, a country which was under direct French rule between 1830 and 
1962 (from 1847 onwards not as a colony but as a part of metropolitan France, 
divided into several departements). Algeria lost all its traditional institutions 
and numerous French colonists settled there. 78 This brought about a French accul¬ 
turation process, and the spread of French reached levels not found in other North 
African regions. 


77 In many Moroccan dialects tmftah(a )—the Arabic word for ‘key’—means ‘needle’ and is used as a 
euphemism instead of ibra / yibra (because to mention sharp objects is a bad omen). 

78 In 1948 there were 876,785 French nationals living in Algeria and 45,586 Europeans from other 
countries (mainly Spanish), out of a total population of 8,681,785 (Despois i960 1: 370). 
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Matters were different in Morocco, a country which was never a colony and where 
the French-Spanish Protectorate lasted only from 1912 to 1956. 79 Furthermore, by 
virtue of its juridical status the Protectorate allowed a certain degree of autonomy to the 
Moroccans, especially regarding education and some of their traditional institutions. 
The number of French colonists in Morocco was never as high as that in Algeria. 80 The 
situation was similar in Tunisia, a French Protectorate from 1881 to 1956. 

French loanwords are innumerable in all the Arabic dialects from Tunisia to 
Mauritania, especially in technical domains. Some automobile-related examples 
from Morocco are (Aguade 1996b): bdrsuk (< Fr. pare-chocs ) ‘bumper’, lasurans (< Fr. 
Fassurance) ‘insurance policy’, dimanir(< Fr. demarreur ) ‘starter’, fran (< Fr .frein) ‘brake’. 

2.IO.4 SPANISH 

After the defeat of the Almohads in the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa (1212), whose 
immediate consequence was the rapid progress of the Reconquista, there began a 
constant exodus of Andalusians to North Africa and the Middle East. In this manner, 
Andalusi Arabic lexical items (often of Latin origin) entered the Arabic dialects of 
North Africa. Spanish loanwords came to North Africa—particularly to Morocco— 
when in 1492 the Jews were expelled from Spain, and Granada, the last Islamic 
kingdom in the Iberian Peninsula, finally fell. This caused a massive emigration of 
Spanish Muslims. The final expulsion of the Moriscos in the years 1609 and 1613 
-they were forced to emigrate to Tunis, Algeria and Morocco-generated a very 
important increase of Spanish loanwords due to the fact that the majority of the 
Moriscos had lost their Andalusi Arabic dialect and spoke only Spanish or Catalan. 

In cases such as mdtisa ‘tomatoes’ (< Sp. tomates ) the realization of Spanish Is/ as 
/s/ shows that this loan came to Morocco by means of the Moriscos, whose speech 
was precisely characterized by the shift Is/ > /s/. 81 The same is probably the case with 
sdlya ‘chair’ (< Sp. silla) where the shift Spanish Isl > Moroccan Is/ also speaks of its 
Morisco origin. 

In the seventeenth century the French captive Germain Moiiette, who lived in 
Tetouan, wrote his Relation, in which he comments that the majority of the inhab¬ 
itants of this town were Moriscos and Jews expelled from Spain (Moiiette 1683:156). 
According to the same author, the use of Spanish was quite common in Morocco 
(Moiiette 1683: iii). Before 1912 the town of Casablanca played an important role in 
the introduction of Spanish loans into the Moroccan dialects: from 1904, the majority 
(two thirds) of the Europeans dwelling in this town were of Spanish origin. 82 


79 In some regions of southern Morocco, French colonial rule was not effectively imposed until the 
1930s. Thus the French Protectorate lasted there for only about twenty-five years. 

80 According to the census of 1952 the total population of the French zone numbered 9,368,702, of 
whom 362,814 were Europeans, the majority of them of French origin (Levi-Provencal and Colin 1986: 
1196). 

81 Sp. tomate is in turn a loanword from the Nahuatl tomatl (first documented in Spain in a book 
published in 1560, before the expulsion of the Moriscos). 

82 Miege and Hugues 1954: 33-4 (400 Spaniards in 1904 and 767 in 1907: Casablanca had a population 
of 24,000 persons in 1905). 
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Between 1912 and 1956 Morocco was divided into two Protectorates: the Spanish 
in the north and the French in the south and the east. As a result of this political 
division modern Spanish loanwords are obviously more frequent in the north than in 
the territories under French dominion. The following Spanish and French loanwords 
in the dialects of Tangier and Casablanca provide examples (Table 2.4). 


Table 2.4 French and Spanish loan words 
in the dialects of Tangiers and Casablanca 


Tangier 

Casablanca 

grifu ‘water tap’ 83 

bdzbiiz 

nlblra ‘icebox’ 84 

tdlldza ~ frizidir 85 

trambiyya ‘bus’ 86 

tobis 87 

numatiko ‘tire’ 88 

bnu 89 


In the case of Tunisia, the Spanish occupation of Tunis, Mahdia, and Djerba (from 
1535 to 1574) probably had little impact on the Tunisian dialects. Spanish loanwords 
came with the Moriscos, who settled in great number in different Tunisian localities 
after their expulsion from Spain in the sixteenth and at the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries. 90 In several Tunisian villages, Spanish was spoken right up 
until the eighteenth century and some Spanish family names can today still be found 
in Tunisia, such as Blanku (< Blanco), Katalan (< Catalan), Sansu (< Sancho), or 
NIgru (< Negro) (Baccouche 2000: 658; 2009: 573-4). 


2 .IO .5 ITALIAN IN TUNISIA AND LIBYA 

A hallmark of Tunisian and Libyan dialects is the occurrence of numerous loanwords 
from Italian. A wave of immigration from Italy to Tunisia began in the nineteenth 
century (particularly after the establishment of the French Protectorate) with the 
result that by 1926 the number of Italian colonists (90,000) exceeded that of the 
French (Baccouche 2000: 658). As a result of this immigration, a great number of 
Italian loanwords (several hundred terms) entered the Tunisian dialects. For 
instance: batriyya (< It. batteria) ‘battery’, blrra (< birra) ‘beer’, kimbydl (< cambiale) 
‘bill of exchange’, fabrlka (< fabbrica) ‘factory’, falsu (<falso) ‘false’, farina (< farina) 
‘flour’, fatura (< fattura ) ‘invoice’, makaruna (< maccheroni) ‘macaroni’, maklna 
(< macchina) ‘machine’, bdku (< pacco) ‘package’, riguta (< ricotta) ‘ricotta cheese’ 
(Baccouche 2009: 574). 


83 Sp ■ grifo. 84 Sp . nevera. 85 ¥r. frigidaire. 86 Sp. Iranvia < F.ng. tramway. 

87 Fr. autobus. 88 Sp. neumdtico. 89 Fr. pneu. 

90 On the diaspora of the Moriscos (in Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia) cf. Garcia-Arenal and Wiegers 
2014. 
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2 . 10.6 SUB-SAHARAN LANGUAGES 

The continuous contacts over many centuries between the countries of the Maghreb 
and sub-Saharan Africa (chiefly via trade and military expeditions) resulted in 
migrations of speakers of different sub-Saharan languages from the Sahel to North 
Africa. In particular, the slave trade and the subsequent development of black 
praetorian guards (especially in Morocco after the sixteenth century), played a 
prominent role in this human transfer. About 5,000 slaves per year reached the 
Maghreb and it is attested that some ex-slaves around Timimoun (Algeria) spoke 
Bambara into the twentieth century, while a Songhay language (Korandje) became 
predominant in the oasis of Tabelbala in Algeria (Souag 2013: 211). However, in 
spite of the great number of slaves from the Sahel zone brought to the Maghreb over 
the centuries, the number of loans from sub-Saharan languages adopted by North 
African Arabic dialects is extremely limited, owing both to the low social prestige of 
these slaves and to their rapid acculturation into the Arabic-speaking environment. 
Some examples are: 

• kabuya / kabu ‘pumpkin’ in Libya (Fezzan), Tunisia (Nafzawa, Marazlg, Sfax, 
Takrouna), and Algeria (Sidi Bel Abbes), from Hausa kdbewd (Souag 2013: 
2013-15). See also WAD I: 478 (map 163). 

• tdnga ‘earring’ in Morocco, from Wolof tank (de Premare 8: 246). 

• sdtta ‘Cayenne pepper’ in Libya (Benghazi), from Hausa citta (Souag 2013: 216). 

• gafuli ‘sorghum / maize’ in Libya (Fezzan, Tripolitania), from Kanuri ygave[i 
(Souag 2013: 215). 

Slaves from the Sahel founded tentacular brotherhoods covering the whole of the 
Maghreb (called gndwa in Morocco and Algeria, 91 stambeli in Tunisia 92 ) and even 
today they perform healing rituals with music accompanied by songs in whose texts 
we find the presence of words of sub-Saharan origin. One of their musical instru¬ 
ments is a big drum called a gdnga (< Hausa gangd, Kanuri gangd), a widespread 
word present in Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco (Souag 2013: 196-8). In 
Mauritania Hassaniyya has numerous loans from sub-Saharan languages, as might 
be expected of an Arabic dialect located in the Sahel zone. Some Wolof loanwords in 
Hassaniyya are for instance: maru ‘rice’ (< mdlo), kdddu ‘spoon’ (< kuddu), kalba 
(< kalpe) ‘purse, wallet’. Cf. respectively WAD I: 476; II: 134, 184. 


91 From Berber ignawdn ‘dumbs’ (owing to the fact that they spoke unintelligible languages: cf. Colin 
1954-7:94-5). This term (written qinawa) is already mentioned in al-Andalus in the twelfth century by the 
poet Ibn Quzman. 

92 A folk etymology links this term to Istanbul. But probably it comes from Hausa sambale ‘a dance of 
youth and maidens’ (Souag 2013: 224). 
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The formation of the Egyptian 
Arabic dialect area 


PETER BEHNSTEDT AND MANFRED WOIDICH 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 

Egypt displays a considerable degree of dialectal diversity with, on the one hand, 
‘sedentary’ dialects very similar to the standard dialect of Cairo, as in the central Nile 
Delta, and on the other, very different ‘bedouin’ dialects in Sinai and on the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast west of Alexandria up to the Libyan border. 1 There are ‘sedentary’ 
dialects with different amounts of Maghrebi admixture according to the area: in the 
western Delta, the northern oases, and Upper Egypt south of Asyut. Furthermore, 
there are dialects in the eastern Delta related to those of Sinai and Palestine (de Jong 
2000: 622), in central and southern Egypt dialects related to HijazI Arabic (Reichmuth 
2983: 28ff.), and, further south, to Sudanese Arabic (de Jong 2002: 358). Egypt can thus 
be seen as a transitional area between eastern and western Arabic. It has, however, its 
own special characteristics and is not merely a collection of elements from the east and 
the west (Map 3.1). 

The formation of the Egyptian Arabic (EA) dialect area involved several linguistic 
layers and the immigration of different Arab tribes over the course of history, but also 
the forced resettlement of bedouin from one province to another, which led to dialect 
contact in many regions. There is no evidence, however, anywhere in Egypt, for 
processes of pidginization and creolization. For the role of substrata see §3.9. 

Fortunately, the history of the settlement of Arab tribes in Egypt after the 
conquest in the seventh century ad is rather well documented and starts early with 
Ibn c Abd al-Hakam’s (d. 871) Futuh, then Al-Kindl’s (d. 96r) Kitab al-Wulat, and 


1 In what follows we shall deal only with the dialects spoken by the sedentary population in the Nile 
Delta, the Nile Valley, and the Western Oases. Our topic is not the often discussed language switch from 
Coptic to Arabic, nor the date of the extinction of Coptic. At least for the tenth century A 1 Muqaddasi, 
Kitab Ahsan at-Taqdsim 203, 5 (completed 955) states for Egypt: dimmatuhum yatahaddatuna bi 
l-qibtiyya (‘Their protected peoples (i.e. Christians) speak Coptic’) (Fuck 2950: 108). For a thorough 
discussion now, see Mikhail 2014. For an overview of the Egyptian dialect areas see Map 3.1. 


Arabic Historical Dialectology. First edition. Clive Holes (ed.). 

This chapter © Peter Behnstedt 201 8 by Oxford University Press. 
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later with Al-Maqrlzl’s (d. 1442) Khitat, as well as other medieval historians, such as 
Al-TaghribirdI and Al-Qalqashandl. 2 

3 - 1.1 THE FIRST LAYER 

Our claim is that the dialects spoken in the northern part of Egypt, i.e. in the Delta 
and the Nile Valley as far south as El Minya, represent the earliest linguistic stratum. 
The vast majority of the tribes which settled in this region were of south Arabian or 
Yemeni extraction. 

Of these, Azd, Himyar, including Ma c afir, Kinda, including Tujib, and Lakhm seem to have 
been the most important. Members of these tribes formed the gund (‘soldiery’) of Egypt. They 
were to dominate the political and intellectual life of Muslim Egypt for the first two Islamic 
centuries, and it was from their ranks that the wuguh (‘elite’) were drawn. By contrast, the 
north Arabian (Qays) bedouin, so powerful in Syria, were hardly represented in Egypt at all. 

Kennedy 1998: 64, and see also Magidow 2013: 212. 

According to Kennedy (1981: 32), north Arabian tribes in Egypt were ‘almost 
entirely urban and confined to the cities of Alexandria and Fustat. The affairs of the 
province were dominated by a few families of Yamani origin, Khawlanis, Tujibls, 
Hadramls, and Kindis whom Al-Kindi refers to as the wuguh, the elite, of the province.’ 
In the same vein, in the field of jurisdiction, see Tillier 2011: 2. This does not mean that 
at this period there were no or few linguistic contacts between Arabic speakers and the 
rural Coptic population. One has to keep in mind that every spring the tribes went to 
their murtabaSat (‘spring pastures’) for some months, and that some of them certainly 
stayed there for good, e.g. the Murad, who are mentioned as having settled in Atrib 3 in 
the middle of the eighth century (Khurshid 1992: 215) and in Rosetta (Khurshid 1992: 
215, 220) (Map 3.2). For other settlements south of Fustat see §3.5. 

Some of those Yemeni tribes, however, are said to be ‘pseudo-Yemenites’, i.e. 
claiming Yemeni descent, but belonging in reality to the Arabs from the north. In 
particular, the genealogy of the QudVa federation, of which the main tribes were the 
Bali, the Juhayna, Hassan, Jarm, and Kalb, was invented in Umayyad times during 
the conflict between the Qays and the Kalb. The QudVa were considered Yemenis, 
but whether they really were is doubtful: they were driven into the arms of the 
Yemeni party because of their enmity towards the Qays (Wellhausen 1902: 45). Al- 
Tabari (III: 570) designates them, along with the allegedly south Arabian Lakhm and 
Judham, as musta^riba, i.e., northern Arabs 4 (see Map 3.2). Amongst the important 
tribes of the ‘true’ Yemenis, the number of the 9 Akk is estimated to have been 
3,500-4,000 warriors, and according to Al-Kindi (1912: 5) the Tujib (Kinda) repre¬ 
sented ‘one of the principal elements of the Arab population of Egypt in the next 


2 Information found in dictionaries on the Arab tribes of Egypt, e.g. Khurshid r992, or in the Egyptian 
onomastical dictionary (Ramzl 1953-8) mostly derives from these primary sources. 

3 3 kilometres north of today’s Banha in the Delta. 

4 The term Yemeni, therefore, should be understood as a political affiliation rather than an ethnic or 
tribal designation. 
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^ 'Abs 
A Murad 
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Map 3.2 Spring pastures of the tribes in immediate post-conquest Egypt 


three centuries’. 5 Amongst the personalities Al-Kindl mentions for this period, there 
are twenty-eight with the nisba ‘al-Tujlbl’ and even more with ‘al-Hadramf. 

Immigration did not stop with the conquest, but continued, as friends and 
relatives were attracted to the newly conquered regions and settled down there 
(Kennedy 1998: 64). By the end of the tenth century, however, the Yemenis had 


5 The total Arab population in Egypt at that time is estimated to have been no more than ‘40,000 men 
and their families, say a total Arab immigration of around 100,000 souls.’ (Kennedy 2007: 147). Further, 
(Kennedy 2007: 162), referring to Ibn 9 Abd al-Hakam (1974: 102), reports that in the diwan 40,000 men 
were registered, but the question is whether the number ‘40’ can be taken literally here. For the year 750, 
Raymond (2001: i8ff.), based on Gayraud (1991: 83, n. 27), estimates the number of Arabs living in al- 
Fustat at 200,000, whereas Kubiak (1987: 80-3, 131) includes in this figure the non-Arabs as well. 
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left al-Fustat for Ifriqiya (Ibn Hawqal 1964: 144-5) and are not mentioned in later 
sources. This does not necessarily mean that all of them left; some of the settled clans 
engaged in farming may have remained on their estates instead of risking an 
unknown future. Anyhow, the presence of Yemenis is attested for the duration of 
three centuries. 

As for the oases, an early, common, and very conservative linguistic stratum can 
be similarly postulated (Souag 2009: 54; Behnstedt 1998; Woidich 1993), including 
an early layer with a uvular Iql judging from the Arabic loans in Siwi Berber (Souag 
2009: 54), but unfortunately we know nothing about the Arab tribes which settled 
there before the tenth century (Decobert 1982). 

3 . 1.2 DIALECT 

Are there any linguistic data which corroborate ‘a Yemeni origin of the modern 
Egyptian dialect’ (Magidow 2013: 212)? Linguistic evidence shows that, apart from 
the Sharqiyya province, northern Egyptian dialects have a number of phonological 
features in common with many Yemeni dialects: 

(a) There is evidence that the pronunciation of gim as [g] in the central part of the 
Delta and the north of the Nile Valley (Fayyum, Ban! Swayf), and in parts of 
Dakhla is old and not an innovation of the eighteenth and nineteenth centur¬ 
ies as postulated by Blanc (1981) - see Woidich and Zack 2009 and Zack 2009: 
84-9. But this is not necessarily a south Arabian feature: thus Krenkow in El 1 
1007S. s.v. Khazradj: 

Die iibereinstimmende Feststellung der Genealogen und arabischen Altertumsforscher besagt, 
dass die Khazradj zusammen mit den Aws und den Hassaniden in Syrien in sehr friiher Zeit 
aus Siidarabien ausgewandert sind (The common assessment of the genealogists and 
researchers into early Arab history is that the Khazraj, the Aws, and the Hassanis of Syria 
moved out of southern Arabia at a very early point) 

and 

Wenn man die Menge der Einwanderer von al-Madina und Siidarabien nach Agypten in 
Betracht zieht, so darf man wohl mit grosser Wahrscheinlichkeit annehmen, dass die Sprache 
der Khazradj wegen ihres siidarabischen Ursprungs den arabischen Dialekt in Agypten beein- 
flusst hat, und dass sie im Gegensatz zu den Ostarabern den Buchstaben djim hart, wie g, 
ausgesprochen haben (If one takes into account the mass of incomers to Egypt from al-Madina 
and southern Arabia, one may assume the great probablility that the language of the Khazraj, 
because of its south Arabian origin, influenced the Egyptan dialect of Arabic, and that, in 
contrast to the eastern Arabs, it had a hard pronunciation, like Igl, of the letter gim) 

Krenkow El 1 : 1008a. 

Igl is the Old Semitic pronunciation, and at the time of the conquest it must have 
been extant in other Arabic dialects 6 as clearly signalled by loans from Arabic into 


6 Attested for Aden in the tenth century, see Fuck 1950:108 referring to Al-Muqaddasi, Kitab Ahsan at- 
Taqasim (completed 955): wa yagfalun al-gim kafan fa-yaqulun li-ragab rakab wa li-ragul rakul (‘they 
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Neo-western Aramaic with Igl as in farrag ‘to behold’, gmo^cz ‘people’ versus more 
recent loans such as zaysa ~ jaysa ‘army’ (Arnold and Behnstedt 1993: 53; Woidich 
and Zack 2009). As for the Yemen, Igl < *g is common today in the south (see map 2 
in Behnstedt (1985)) 7 . 

(b) As for the Iql reflex of OA *q, in the Delta it is attested in isolated areas on the 
Mediterranean coast (Rosetta, Baltim, see B&W 1985b, map 7), in the oases of 
the Western Desert 8 and, in addition, it is reported at the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century for the Fayyum and Bani Swayf areas south of Cairo. 9 This fits 
nicely into general dialect-geography theory, with the older variant on the 
fringes of a large area (Bartoli’s ‘areal norm 1’). It is reasonable to assume, 
therefore, that Iql was more widespread in earlier times, a view which is 
corroborated by the fact that early Arabic loans in the Berber of Siwa and 
Awdjila (Libya) equally show Iql (Souag 2009: 54). Probably, in the Middle 
Ages, older Iql was replaced in the central Delta by l ? l starting from Cairo and 
following the trade route along the eastern branch of the Nile. In the west and 
the east, on the other hand, it was replaced by Igl owing to a process of 
bedouinization (see B&W 2005: 158, map 70; Woidich 1996: 346). As for the 
Yemeni Tihamah, apart from the extreme north, Iql is still the usual pronun¬ 
ciation there, as well as in al-Hugariyyah and adjacent areas down to Aden 
(Behnstedt 1985, map 1; Vanhove 2009: 753). 

(c) The vowel system, too, shows conservative features with a system of three 
short vowels lal, HI , and lul, which Egypt shares inter alia with Yemen 
(Jastrow 1982: 130). 

(d) Many parts of rural Egypt (the western Delta, northern Delta, Middle Egypt, 
oases) display a very conservative syllable structure with no elisions of high 
short vowels in open unstressed syllables before (-)Cv/Cv: kibir ‘big’, humar 
‘donkey’, libisit ‘she dressed’, wisixa ‘dirty (f)’ (see map 62 in B&W 1985b and 


pronounce the gim as a kaf and say rakab [i.e. ragab ] instead of ragab and rakul [i.e. ragul] instead of ragul’) 
(De Goeje in Al-MuqaddasI 1885: 96). We share the view expressed by Corriente ‘the coexistence of both 
realizations of Igl, obstruant and affricate, from the very beginnings’ in Egypt (Corriente 2011: 43, n. 12). In 
the same vein, in the nineteenth century Spitta writes on the typical inhabitant of the Nile valley: ‘He always 
has the hard (‘trocken’) pronunciation, which he probably owes to his ancestors from Yemen and Najd’ 
(Spitta-Bey 1880: 5), see further n. 1 there with references to the lahn -literature. 

7 For further reports on [g] in older sources for the Jawf and the Bani Harb between Mecca and Medina 
see Landberg 1909: 806, n. 1 and 353, n. 4 (not in Cantineau i960: 58ff.). For the Q Anezeh tribe see the 
statement by Wetzstein (1868: 163): ‘All the tribes of Q Anezeh pronounce the gim with a hard g like the 
Saxon pronunciation of g in “Gabe”’. Its accuracy, however, is called into doubt in Landberg 1913: XII, in 
contrast to Socin (1901 III: 193 §161), who also describes the sound of the letter gim ‘as a voiced g’. 

8 See B&W 1982: 42. Strangely enough, Vollers attributes Iql to the bedouin, but in the correct areas: 
‘...Iql has been preserved here and there in Egypt, especially by the bedouin’ (Vollers 1890: 7) and more 
explicitly ‘still survives here and there among the bedouin near Lake Burullus in the Province of Gharbiyya, 
and in the Fayyum’ (Vollers 1895: 10). 

9 Taymur 1971: 74; Al-Dasuqi 1920: 58; Vollers 1895:10. In the oases Iql appears as a globalized [q 9 ] as 
in [q 9 ulla] ‘water bottle’ (Kharga). [q 9 ] means here that ‘the glottal stop and oral stop are simultaneous’ 
(Catford 1988: 101), not that it is elective. For globalized Iql elsewhere in the Arab world see Cantineau 
i960: 68. 
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maps 29/30 in B&W 2005: 99-100), with the oases Farafra and Dakhla having 
no elisions of this type even after (-)Cv as in kamila ‘complete (f)’, versus 
kamla ~ kamla for the rest of Egypt. We find similar forms in Yemen 
(Behnstedt 1985: 53, 54, maps 13, 14; Werbeck 2001: 56 ( yfaliguh 59)) 
and Oman. 

(e) Consonant clusters are treated the same way in both areas: kulli hdga ‘every¬ 
thing’, bintina ‘our daughter’, i.e. insertion before the third consonant in a 
cluster -CC_C(C). 

(f) /r, l, m, «/ in -CR# in Lower Egypt (except Sharqiyya) are realized voiceless in 
pause as in Yemen (Werbeck 2001: 46). 

(g) The typical stress pattern madrasa of Lower Egypt occurs in large parts of 
Yemen also: r andina , kulluhum. 

The only reasonable conclusion that can be drawn from these shared phonological 
features is that both dialect areas are very conservative. More decisive evidence for an 
early Egypt-Yemen connection, therefore, should be sought in either morphological 
or lexical features: 

(h) Short forms of the demonstratives {da - di - dol ) are typical of EA and can 
equally be found in the Yemeni Tihamah (da - di, da - dih, and others). As for 
the plurals, dayla, dela without gender distinction predominate in the Tiha¬ 
mah, whereas dawlih, dolah are quite common in the south-west of Saudi 
Arabia (Prochazka 1988b: 45). Gender distinction as in dawla (m) - dayla (f) 
is sporadically attested. This fits in very well with the historical fact that the 
army led by 'Amr b. al-^As to Egypt consisted initially of up to 4,000 men, 
mainly from the tribe of ‘Wkk, who lived in Yemen in the villages of the 
Tihama plain, see Kennedy 2007: 147. 

(i) Prochazka (1988b: 45) also mentions dakah (< *dakhah?), dikah (< *dikhah) 
referring to distant objects, forms which remind one of the dukha, dikha forms of 
EA. According to Magidow (2013: 423) ‘Dialects which have reallocated *dawla 
and * dayla to mark masculine and feminine plurals respectively... probably arose 
in north-western Yemen. They are primarily attested in the Nile Valley’. The 
question why all over Egypt short forms are used need not necessarily 
be answered by the spreading of northern forms down to the south, since 
short forms (alongside long forms of the type hada) are also used in the 
Hijaz (see B&W 2005, map 54, 144; for the dialect of the Harb, see 
Al-Hazmy: 143). As will be seen later, Middle and Upper Egypt dialects 
show important Hijazi elements, 10 so the short forms in those dialects may 
be explained as a HijazI contribution. 

As for lexicon, contemporary Egyptian Arabic dialects and Yemeni dialects 
differ considerably, and only a few correspondences have been found so far. Just to 
give some examples of diverging designations: ‘a bride’ is f arus(a) in most Arabic 
dialects, but hariweh in Yemen. The names of many animals differ completely, e.g. 


10 SME mainly ‘sedentary’ Hijazi elements, UE4 ‘bedouin’ features also. 
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‘mouse’: Egyptian far versus Yemeni ‘■'akbari, f adall; ‘cat’: Egyyptian p utt, biss versus 
Yemeni dimml, f irrl, f usan, and others. There are two neat correspondences in 
agricultural terminology, 11 namely the designations of a ‘threshing place’, for which 
the Lisdn al s Arab offers garln as a Yemeni form (today used in south-western Saudi 
Arabia, and not Yemen) 12 and gum as an Egyptian form (also known in Yemen 
besides migrdn and similar forms). As for ‘yoke’, in the Fayyum dand (root d-m-d ) is 
used. Similar forms are attested in Yemen, such as dumad, midmad, and also in 
Maghrebi dialects, but nowhere else (B&W 2005: 28-9). Certainly, modern EA shares 
more items with Levantine Arabic than with any other Arabic dialect region, but 
many of these go back to much later contacts in Mameluke and Ottoman times 
(Lentin 1995: 134). 


3.2 THE EASTERN DELTA 

3 . 2.1 HISTORY 

A first presence of Arabs in parts of the eastern Delta is attested in pre-Islamic 
times. The partial Arabization of the eastern Delta around ad 400 is mentioned in 
the ‘peregrinatio Egeriae’, where a nun (Egeria or Aetheria), who was on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Jerusalem, came to a town ‘quae appellatur Arabia, quae civitas in terra Gesse 
est, nam inde ipsum territorium sic appellatur, id est terra Arabiae’ 13 (Aquitana and 
Fischer 1986: 13), also ‘known as the Arabian Nome, several centuries before the 
Arab conquest of Egypt’ (Awad 1954: 244). Of those early Arabs, the Ghassan tribe 
is known to have been in Sinai and the northern Sharqiyya from the third and 
fourth centuries, followed by other Christian Ghassan who sought refuge there and 
who, according to Al-WaqidI 2825: 19-36, 66, 133-4, quoted in 'Ammar 1944 I: 23, 
were granted tenure of the area of San il-Hajar by the Byzantine governor. Lakhm 
and Judham are also mentioned there (Ammar 1944 I: 21-2). Later, at the time of 
the conquest, only northern tribes settled there, 14 and during the first Coptic revolt 
more Levantine Arabs were settled there to strengthen the Arab element (namely, 
the Qays in the al-Hawf al-Sharqi region of Bilbes) in ad 725, cf. Al-Maqrlzl, Khitat 
I: 80 dikru nuzuli l- f arabi bi-rlfi Misra wa ttixadihim az-zafa maPasan (‘Account 


11 Which is rather stable through the ages, cf. the forms for ‘yoke’ in European languages. 

12 Magidow (2013: 434) ‘... it’s important to understand that in early Islamic sources, Yaman simply 
referred to much of western Arabia south of Mecca, often meaning those areas outside the control of the 
Byzantines’. 

13 It is the vanished Tar(r)abiyya or Tar(r)afiyya or Arabia (Ramzi 1953 I: 310). 

14 Judging from the fact that the Bali helped the Byzantine general Heraclius fight the invading Muslim 
armies in the Negev and in Egypt (Tarikh III: 107, IV: 136), we may assume that they were living in these 
areas prior to Islam. As to Judham, we are merely told that it was ‘the first tribe to join 'Amr ibn al-'As in 
the conquest of Egypt’ ( Nihaya: 193; Bailey 1985: 21, n. 4). Holes (2004a: 21) speaks of a ‘creeping process 
of Arabization through the migration of disparate tribal elements from the peninsula’ before Islam, likewise 
Holes (2004a: 35). But the role of these pre-conquest contacts should not be exaggerated (Holes 2004a: 36). 
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of the settlement of the Arabs in the Egyptian countryside and their adoption of 
agriculture as a way of life’). Their number is indicated to have been 5,000. From 
then on, through the centuries, a continuous influx of tribes from the east is 
attested, among them the Judham in the twelfth century with several land tenures 
(Al-Maqrlzl, Baydn: 23). 15 In 1181, Salah al-DIn settled the Jarm and Tha'fiaba from 
Palestine and Sinai (Al-Maqrlzl, Suluk I: 71, Kahhala 1949 I: 182) in the Sharqiyya. 
They are mentioned in the subsequent centuries, e.g. in 1348, when together 
with the ? Ayid they rebelled against the central power (Al-TaghribirdI, Nujum X: 
233) and in 1510 when a rebellious Tha c labl called v Umar b. Musa al-NaPu was 
hanged (Ibn Iyas i960 I: 188). The '/Ayid (a batn of the Judham) are mentioned in 
Al-TaghribirdI, (Nujum X: 233) in 1348, by Al-Qalqashandl, ( Nihdya: 333), and 
also by Kahhala (1949 II: 715), Ibn Khaldun (flbar V: 7), and Al-Tayyib (1993) for 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. They came from Sinai and settled around 
1400 between Bilbes and '■'Aqaba and formed a kind of aristocracy in the region 
('Ammar 1944 I: 34). The villages Kufur ? Ayid (Ramzl II/i: 162) and Kafr Ibrahim 
al-'Wyidi (Ramzi II/1: 103) still bear their name. Abul-Fadl (1961: 2ff.) dates their 
settlement in the Sharqiyya, at the instance of Sultan Baibars, between 1454 and 
1471. Another batn (‘subtribe’) of the Judham, the Bani Baqar, is mentioned in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, e.g. in 1480 a certain Qasim b. Baqar, ''amir c urban 
Judam bi l-Sarqiyya (‘ruler of the Judham Arabs of the eastern region’) (Ibn Iyas 
III: 164); another, Sheikh f Abd al-Da’im b. al-’Amir ’Ahmad b. Baqar who was 
caught in 1507 after a rebellion; and another, ’Amir ’Ahmad b. Baqar in 1521 (Ibn 
Iyas IV: 145). 

Halm (1979: 596) reports that in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the ? iqtd v s 
(‘grants of land’) were given increasingly to immigrant bedouin tribes. As the 
available land registers indicate, the number of 'iqta f s increased considerably 
from the time of Qayt Bay to the time of al-Ashraf Sha^ban (see map 552 in 
B&W 1985b and map 47 in B&W 2005: 138). As to haematography, see maps 48 
and 49 in B&W 2005: 140 based on 'Ammar (1944 I: 19), who found that blood 
group ‘O’ is most prevalent where the ‘Arab element’ (in his words) is strongest. In 
contrast to the western Delta, there are a considerable number of bedouin-type 
place names such as ‘Bani X’, ‘al-CaCaCiCa’ to be found in the Sharqiyya (see B&W 
2005: 166-7, maps 75, 76). 


3 . 2.2 DIALECT 

Abul-Fadl (1961: 5) distinguishes two dialectal areas, one ‘related to the Cairo dialect’ 
and another ‘close to bedouin dialects and Syro-Palestinian’, with a transitional area 
in between. For a more refined analysis see B&W 1985a, b. 


15 The importance of the Judham is evidenced by the fact that we have more details about their 
settlements than those of any other tribe. Al-Qalqashandl mentions fifty-two different butun of this tribe. 
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Of course there is a stock of common Egyptian features in the Sharqiyya, such as: 
no interdentals; no ‘gahawa-syndrome; only sporadic use of fpl forms; 16 short forms 
of the demonstratives; lexical terms such as innaharda ‘today’, f ayiz ‘to want’, idda ‘to 
give’, haga ‘something’. 

Amongst the eastern features which we consider a second stratum, one may count 
the unconditioned affrication of *k to c mainly in ED2 ( ic-calbi cal ic-cisc versus 
ydkul, kdm) as in Palestinian rural dialects but not in Sinai dialects. In the eastern 
part of the Sharqiyya, we have the madrasa -type accent as generally in Levantine 
Arabic (Abul-Fadl 1961: 322). 17 The syllable structure corresponds essentially to that 
of Syro-Palestinian dialects with vowel elisions such as *silah > (i)slah; insertions of 
the typ eyikitbu, kalib#; reduction of geminates as in hutt-ni > [hoP -ni]; maintenance 
of long vowels before -CC (e.g. fdtha ); shortening of pretonic long vowels, for 
example, in katbln > katbln as in some Palestinian dialects, but also like the rest of 
the Delta; fronting and raising of unstressed short *a in forms such as hittdb ‘wood 
gatherer’, tfbdn ‘tired’ (cf. Behnstedt 1997a, maps 84-6). The isng pronoun ani is 
also to be found in Palestinian ‘bedouin’ dialects (Rosenhouse 1984: 79), and in the 
Syrian Horan dialects; stress on the isng poss suffix as in bagarati ‘my cow’ (B&W 
1985b, map 150) is a feature present in Sinai and the Negev (Blanc 1970: 130-1) and 
the suffix -ki for the 2fsng (B&W 1985b, map 152; Taymtir 1971: 134; cf. Blanc loc. 
cit.; Bauer 1913: 68 for Palestinian ‘bedouin’; as well as in the western oases); -a for 
the 3msng suffix (B&W 1985b, map 154) is also typical of rural dialects of the 
Ramallah area (Seeger 2011: 81; Bauer 1913: 68). The eastern Delta also shares the 
system of derived verb patterns with the eastern Arabic dialects, corresponding 
exactly to those of Horani (in Syria), i.e. both show a morphologically determined 
distribution of lal and HI in the final syllable of the stem instead of a phonological 
one, such as in Cairo Arabic. The p-stem prefixes include bi-, bu- as in bimsik, 
buhrut, also found in Palestinian Arabic. ‘To come’ has a prothetic f: Iga similar to 
i- or a- in Levantine Arabic, the north-eastern dialects (NED) and Port Said with a 
short vowel: iga (NED), aga (PS), but also in Yemen aga (B&W 2005: 214, map 106). 
Forms such as Idra ‘millet,’ tsta ‘winter’ with stressed inserted vowels (Woidich 1979: 
86) can equally be found in Sinai (de Jong 2000: 108), Palestine, and Horan, but not 
in the Negev (Blanc 1970: 123). Eastern lexical elements shared with the Sharqiyya 
are akam ‘how many’ (Palestinian akam), bidd- ‘to want’, rakad ‘to run,’ sar ‘to 
become’, xumm ‘hen-house,’ gadi ‘there,’ and others. 

As for the north-eastern dialects, some eastern elements like the madrasa stress, iga 
‘he came’ may be explained by intensive contacts with Syria and Lebanon in the Middle 
Ages, when imports into Egypt from the Levant came through the harbour of Dami- 
etta, and the wood trading and shipbuilding industries there were in Syrian hands. 


16 Only in the village of is-Sama'na (Abul-Fadl 1961: 132, text 92). According to the Taj al-'Arus 
gamadatun min ‘'arabi Filastin (‘a group of Palestinian Arabs’), cf. Ramzi 1955 II/1: 120. Al-Tayyib (1993: 
602) lists all families of is-Sama'na. Amongst them are names which are found in the topography, namely 
il-Halawat (markaz Hihya) and il- c Awamra (not in Ramzi, cf. Woidich 1979). 

17 Map 60 in B&W 1985b shows a distribution of madrasa - ytxibzu for the eastern Sharqiyya. This is a 
typographical error. It should read madrasa - ytxibzu. 
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3.3 THE WESTERN DELTA 

3.3.I MAGHREBIZATION, AND THE niktib-niktibu ISSUE 

The idea that the paradigmatic levelling in the 1st person of the p-stem from aktib- 
niktib to niktib-niktibu introduced into North Africa and Egypt in the seventh 
century ad by the pre-Hilall dialects occurred again five hundred years later in the 
dialects of the Hilall invaders, has bewildered some dialectologists. Not so Mar^ais 
and Guiga (1925: XXIV, n. 1): ‘Si surprenante que paraisse la chose, il faut admettre 
qua deux reprises deux parlers arabes, independemment l’un de l’autre, ont realise 
sur la meme aire geographique une meme innovation morphologique, singuliere et 
exceptionelle’ (‘However surprising it may appear, it must be accepted that on two 
separate occasions, two Arabic dialects, independently of one another, have intro¬ 
duced, in the same geographical space the same unusual and exceptional morpho¬ 
logical innovation’). But for other researchers, what is perplexing is the fact that only 
a few towns in the Maghreb were Arabicized by the time the Ban! Hilal and the Ban! 
Sulaym arrived - so why should such a large body of invaders who settled not in 
urban, but in rural areas, adopt the p-stem forms of the few Arabic-speaking towns? 
Alternatively, if it occurred independently of those few town dialects, why did the 
same morphological remodelling happen all over again? Corriente (2011: 39 ff.) 
proposes a solution to ‘this riddle’ and his contention is that this levelling ‘must 
have happened only once... in a given place’, and that ‘that place could only have 
been Egypt, the historically documented abode of the Hilall and related tribes of the 
later waves of Arab invaders of western North Africa, as well as of the Arab tribesmen 
who, five centuries earlier, had launched the first campaigns aimed at subjugating 
the west’ (Corriente 2011: 40). For an in-depth discussion see Owens 2003. At first 
glance, map 211 in B&W 1985b even suggests a gradual remodelling of the isng 
and pi of the p-stem in the Delta: aktib-niktib in the east, then a transitional zone 
with aktib-niktibu in the centre-west (mainly Kafr ish-Shekh province) and finally 
niktib-niktibu in the bigger part of Bihera province. This dialect-geographical inter¬ 
pretation of the Delta as a transitional area has already been proposed in Behnstedt 
1978: 69, as well as in Jastrow 1982: 137. But things are more complicated than that. 
This levelling had, apparently, taken place earlier still in some Yemeni dialects, e.g. 
in the dialects of the bedouin of the Hugariyyah: ani nistahi minnak ‘j’ai honte 
devant toi’ (Landberg 1920-1942: 120), and in a similar case (Landberg 1895: 55). 18 


18 Apart from the Hugariyyah similar cases are reported for Najd and Yemen (Blau 1981: ii9f with 
more references) and in a broader Semitic context for Aramaic, e.g. for Ma'lula (Brockelmann 1908: 567), 
Palestinian Aramaic (Blau 1981: ii9f). In all these cases, however, only the isng nqtl is attested, not a lpl 
nqtlu. This is the reason why Blau (1981: ii9ff.), who was not aware of the aqtl-nqtlu paradigm in Egypt 
first reported in Behnstedt 1978: 69, concluded contrary to common opinion—see for instance 
Brockelmann 1908: 567; Behnstedt 1978: 69; Owens 2003: 735—that nqtl precedes nqtlu historically. 
Blau, loc. cit., explains nqtl, like others before him (e.g. Socin 1901 III: §194 p. 235), as a contraction of i 
with the independent pronoun: ana aqtul > naqtul. This would mean that there was—at least for some 
time—a paradigm nqtl-nqtl which would develop later into nqtl-nqtlu. To the best of our knowledge, there 
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Whatever the case, since niktib-niktibu occurs in Andalusia (Corriente 2006: 109), 
and is definitely a feature of Maltese Arabic, it must have been brought there with the 
first wave from Egypt at the beginning of the eighth century ad. It is quite plausible, 
then, that this feature had itself been brought to Egypt earlier still by the conquering 
armies from the Arabian peninsula, since it is not very probable that it could have 
developed there and spread to such a large part of the then Arabic-speaking popu¬ 
lation in so short a span of time. 

As we pointed out in B&W (2005: 162), the aktib-niktibu paradigm could also be 
the result of dialect contact, a partial adaptation, between the niktib-niktibu and 
aktib-niktib areas (first proposed in Woidich 1996: 338). Often the configurations of 
dialect maps may be interpreted in different ways. But since MacMichael (1922:147) 
states ‘As regards the Ban! Sulaym, though most of them left Egypt for the west at the 
time of the great migration of 1051, by no means all of them did so. At the close of the 
13 th century they were very powerful in Bahira Province, and very many of them were 
also settled in the Fayyum and Upper Egypt’, one could consider the forms to be 
original in the Delta. But one must not forget those Yemenis who supposedly had this 
feature, too. Because of the constant return of Maghrebi tribes to Egypt over the 
centuries, the use of these forms must have been reinforced by these newcomers. In 
other regions of Egypt, e.g. UEi and UE3, these forms are, at least partly, rather due to 
later Maghrebization from the fourteenth century onwards, and perhaps also in Ba- 
hariyya. 19 It is not necessarily the case that the niktib-niktibu levelling must have had its 
sole origin in Upper Egypt, as Owens (2003) suggests. 20 

It is perhaps a coincidence, but in the western Delta we find the same two 
populations as were in the Maghreb right from the beginning, namely Berbers and, 
from the tenth century onwards, Ban! Sulaym and Bani Hilal. In Ancient Egypt 
already, the western Delta was a catchment area of Berber tribes: ‘They also suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing themselves in the western border areas along the Delta 
until Middle Egypt’ (Eggebrecht 1984: 106). Murray (1935: 17) states, after Herod¬ 
otus (Herodot 2005 II: 18), that the Berber Tehenu were ‘the almost sedentary 


is no convincing evidence for a paradigm with an identical isng and lpl in modern Arabic dialects. The 
evidence for such a type in Maidaguri/Nigeria and for the Shukriyya/Sudan (based on Reichmuth 1983: 
277, 290) adduced in Owens 2003: 729, fails to convince. The paradigm of the Shukriyya desiderative al- 
with its variant hal- (Reichmuth 1983: 290), to which annasrab ‘let me drink’ belongs, harks back to the 
imperative *xall/xalli of the verb xalla, yixalli ‘to let’ (Woidich 1995b: 263). Parallels for this exist all over 
Upper Egypt, in particular in Dakhla Oasis. Examples from there such as xannl ? athanna ‘let me grind it’ 
and the corresponding allegro forms xann-asuf xann-isuffiha yay ‘let me see what’s in it’ (West Dakhla, 
al-Musiya) suggest that th e-nn- is the result of an assimilation of *xalni (> *xanni > xann-), which itself is 
an abridged form of xalllni ‘let me...!’. The n- thus has nothing to do with a conjugational element ni- of 
the 1st person, but harks back ultimately to the object suffix -ni ‘me’. The Nigerian example (Owens 2003: 
729), apparently, is taken from lively speech and could be a kind of anticipation of what is coming 
immediately after when the speaker indeed switches to the 1 pi, using the independent pronoun. 

19 The niktib-niktibu paradigm in the dialect of the Jews of Cairo (Blanc 1974) is not a linguistic 
innovation, nor does it represent an older stage of Cairo Arabic. It is due to the immigration of Jews from 
the Maghreb in the eleventh century. See B&W 2005: 41. 

20 According to El 2 III: 385 only ‘a large number of the families of the Banu Hilal and Banu Sulaym 
[were] deported into Upper Egypt’. This means that a proportion of them must have remained in 
northern Egypt. 
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population of what is now the province of Beheira’. In Christian times the Berbers 
perenially harassed the Wadi Natrun with their invasions (Toussoun 1931:16, 20 f£). 
Arabic sources also mention them for the west, e.g. Al-Kindl (1912: 243) min ahli 
l-Buhayrati mina l-barbari wa gayrihim (‘the people of al-Buhayra, Berbers and 
others’) and (275) tumma waqaTa l-ixtildfu bayna l-Muzaffari b. Zaki bi l-'Iskandar- 
iyyati wa bayna barbari l-Buhayra (‘there then ensued a conflict between al- 
Muzaffar b. Zaki in Alexandria and the Berbers of al-Buhayra’). Yaqut (1984) II: 
477 (see El 1 s.v. Dumyat) quotes a hadit (‘saying’) according to which Damietta and 
Alexandria would be conquered by [the third Caliph] 9 Umar b. al-Khattab and that 
‘the khardg [‘land-tax’] of Alexandria would be raised from the Berbers’ (fa ? amma 
l-^Iskandariyya, fa kharaguha mina l-barbar). According to Al-Qalqashandl 
(Nihdya: 155) the Fawatita of the Ban! Mazdlsh Berbers settled in Alexandria and 
Rosetta. The question whether they belonged to the old-established Berbers or to 
newcomers who came with the Fatimid invasion of Egypt must be left unanswered. 
The same applies to the Berbers on the border of the Alexandria canal mentioned by 
Al-Maqrlzl ( Khitat I: 171). In any case, this means that when language contact in 
Egypt is discussed, not only Coptic but also Berber has to be taken into account. 

3.3.2 THE CASE OF ALEXANDRIA 

The relationship between Alexandria and the Maghreb is old. It starts with the 
settlement, according to some sources, of more than 10,000 pirates from al-Andalus 
in ad 815. Other more realistic estimates put the figure at 3,000 (Aguade 1976: 162). 
Ten years later, these pirates were forced to leave Alexandria and conquered the 
island of Crete. 

Very early on, Alexandria had become a centre of the Malekite madhab (Miiller- 
Wiener 1992: 12, n. 24)—‘sich das religiose und das damit verbundene intellektuelle 
Leben Alexandrias traditionell nach dem vorwiegend malikitisch gepragten Magrib 
orientierte’ (‘the religious and intellectual life bound up with it of Alexandria was 
orientated towards the dominantly Malekite-influenced Maghreb’) (Muller-Wiener 
1992: 127). Salah al-DIn founded a madrasa exlusively for Maghrebis, to which were 
attached a hospital and lodgements, and he brought a large number of Maghrebi 
scholars to Alexandria (Muller-Wiener 1992: 127). Amongst the great scholars and 
theologians mentioned from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, eleven hail 
from Alexandria, but nine from the Maghreb. 21 Many of the Malekite judges 
and jurists were also of Maghrebi origin. Of the seventy Malekite jurists mentioned 
by Al-Maqrizi ( Suliik III: 1-2) for Alexandria, Cairo, Tripolis (Syria), Damascus, and 
Aleppo, thirty-five have a Maghrebi nisba such as al-Magribl, al-TunisI, al-Qayrawanl, 
al-Sanhaji, al-Tilimsanl, al-TanasI. Several Alexandrian judges have the last-mentioned 
nisba (Al-Maqrizi, Khitat III/2: 261, III/2: 344; Al-TaghribirdI, Nujum X: 329, n. 1). 


21 Amongst the p A c lam min al^Iskandariyya (‘Prominent Men of Alexandria’): 148 ff., 158 ff., 190 ff., 
numerous scholars, theologians and mystics from the Maghreb are to be found. Three neighbourhoods of 
Alexandria bear the names of some of them: Sidi Bishr, Sidi Gabir, ish-Shatbi (the latter from Jativa in 
al-Andalus). 
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The abolition of the capitation tax for pilgrims by Salah al-Din encouraged more 
Maghrebis to go on the hagg. This also motivated many Maghrebi businessmen to 
establish themselves in Alexandria, amongst them the wholesaler ‘•’Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sini, who traded from Alexandria with the Far East (Labib 1965: 45). The colony of 
Maghrebi traders is mentioned in 1411, when they had to pay only a 10% tax instead 
of the normal 33% ( Nujum XIV: 128). In 1514 they are mentioned by Ibn Iyas (i960 
IV: 424). In addition, Maghrebi sailors were stationed in Alexandria. They were 
employed to build ships by the Atabek Yalbuga in 1365. 

The ra ? is al-bahr (‘head of the navy’) was also a Maghrebi, namely Muhammad 
al-Tazi, mentioned by Al-Maqrizi ( Suliik III 1: 159). Maghrebi sailors played an 
important role in 1365 in the attack on Alexandria by the Franks under Pierre de 
Lusignan. In Suluk (III: 119), Tripolis (Libya) is given as their place of origin. As a 
consequence of the numerous attacks by pirates, Al-Nuwayri, the chronicler of 
Alexandria, proposed that a Maghrebi garrison be stationed in Alexandria (Miiller- 
Wiener 1992: 57-8). Two Maghrebi Alexandrians who worked in the mint are 
known through a lawsuit, namely Ibn al-MawazInl and al-Malaql from Malaga. 
A more prominent Maghrebi was Abu Yahya al-Lihyani, former ruler of Tunis, 
who in 1326 died exiled in Alexandria ( Nujum IV: 269). 

From the eleventh century onwards a massive immigration of Jews from the 
Maghreb took place, because the Maghreb had become ‘uninhabitable for non- 
Muslims’ under the rule of the Almoravids (Goitein 1967: 204). Of the Jewish 
Maghrebi traders, two are known: Yeshrda b. Isma'dl (eleventh century, Goitein 
1973a: 119) ‘who like many Maghrebis had settled in Alexandria’, and IsmVll b. 
Farah, ‘a native of Gabes in southern Tunisia, but settled in Alexandria’ (Goitein 
1973a: 204). 

The original dialect of Alexandria is (was) closely related to the Bihera dialects. It is 
worth mentioning that [(J3] for *g was still heard by Vollers (1895: 8) at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 22 Igl for *q was still being used by elderly people in the 1970s. 
Other features to be mentioned here are the frequency of secondary emphatic 
consonants, non-elision in forms such as misikit (Cairo miskit), preponderance of 
the fl-type verb I ( labas , nazal, sarab, nasa), and, of course, the paradigmatic levelling 
niktib-niktibu in the p-stem (Behnstedt 1980; Nallino 1939: 2). 

The original dialect must have been even more Maghrebi, since Taymur (1971: 44), 
who died in 1930, mentions that fifty years before, such pronunciations as zisr ‘bridge’, 
zuz ‘pair’ (or ‘two’?) could be heard. Such pronunciations suggest lz.1 for glm, and 
not the Igl Vollers says he heard, but it could be that two different dialects were spoken 
there. After its decline in the fifteenth century, Alexandria might possibly have been 
ruralized. 23 When the French arrived there in 1798 the town counted only some 7,000 
inhabitants. 


22 Actually Vollers writes dy ‘like ‘di’ in ‘soldier’ (missing in the German version of 1890). If we 
understand this correctly, it should be something like [dj], which is the modern pronunciation. For Bihera 
both [d$] and [ 3 ] are attested, see B&W 1985b, map 11. 

23 For the decline of Alexandria see Miiller-Wiener 1922: 53, 67, 72, 75, 80, 86, 88, 89. 
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What has been said about the original dialect of Alexandria has, in the meantime, 
become history. When briefly described in the 1970s (Behnstedt 1980), it was a ‘one 
foot in the grave dialect’ (to use Einar Haugen’s phrase). These days, the Cairene 
dialect is spoken by the upper and middle classes there with some local peculiarities, 
i.e. with an ‘Alexandrian accent’, as Wahba (1996: 109) puts it. 

3.3.3 THE BIHERA AND KAFR ISH-SHEKH 
3.3.3.1 History 

Historically speaking, the Bihera (in CL A al-Buhayra) was a larger entity than the 
present-day province of that name in the western Delta. It also contained large parts 
of what nowadays is the Kafr ish-Shekh province. 24 The dialects of these two 
provinces are very similar, except that in the Kafr ish-Shekh we have the intermediate 
paradigm aktib - niktibu for the p-stem. 

The question of whether the Bani Sulaym mentioned in the Bihera for the 
thirteenth century by MacMichael (1922 I: 146) were returning migrants from the 
Maghreb or belonged to those who never went there and remained in Egypt has to be 
left unanswered. 25 Anyhow, with the Fatimid conquest of Egypt in 969, a continuous 
return of Maghrebi tribes to Egypt began. With the Fatimids came the Berber tribes 
the Kutama, Lawata, Mazata, and Zanata. The Lawata first settled in the Bihera, 
where they are mentioned as allies of the Sinbis (Bayan- 10). Then they moved farther 
south to the Fayyum, the north of Middle Egypt, and the Minufiyya, even to the 
Sharqiyya. ‘’’Abdln (1961: 132-3) thinks that they were already Arabicized. They have 
an Arabic genealogy and consider themselves to be Qays, which indicates that they 
had mixed with the Bani Sulaym ( Baydn: 49). The Mazata, Hawwara, and Zanara 
(a batn of the Lawata) practised agriculture in the Bihera and moved in winter to the 
Gulf of Sallum and the Barqa. According to Ibn Khaldun flbar VI: 6), they 
comprised ‘a mixture of Arabs and Berbers’, the number of which is unknown. 
Another reason for the massive immigration of Maghrebi tribes was a famine in 
the Barqa in 1195 (Zaytun n.d.: 294). 26 Then, between the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, different subtribes and clans of the Sulaym moved back eastward. When 
they had left for the Maghreb in 1051, some of them had remained in areas relatively 
near to Egypt, e.g. the Hayb who settled in the Barqa and the Gulf of Sallum. From 
this period on in the Bihera, several subtribes are mentioned: the c Awf, the Fa'fid 
(Zaytun n.d.: 293), the clans of the Hayb, the Muharib, and the Labldh (Kahhala III: 
1009; Nihdya: 410, 430), the tribes called after their sheikhs al-Maqadima and Awlad 
Turkiyya ( Suluk III/1: 335, III/2: 498), who were constantly engaged in fights with the 


24 During the Fatimid period the area of the markaz Fuwwa was added (C. It. Becker in El 1 I: 804 s.v. 
‘Buhayra’). The bedouin residing there were a notoriously rebellious element during Mameluke times and 
later (G. Wiet in El 2 1 : 1288). Cf. also Tarlkh IX: 43, n. 1.; Ramzl 1958 II/2: 20. 

25 As for the Bani Qurra among them, the sources are contradictory. Cf. Ilse Lichtenstadter in El' III: 
830; Bayan 12/13; v Ibar IV: 69; Halm 1987: 185; MacMichael 1922 I: 134. 

26 Beside that, the Barqa has always been linked to Egypt and used to export livestock, wool, honey, and 
tar to Egypt [El 2 1 : 1049a s.v. ‘Barqa’). 
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Mamelukes, e.g. the Labidh in 1438 ( Nujitm XV: 230) and in 1460/1 ( Nujum XVI: 
226, 272). In 1472 another punitive expedition was sent against them ( qad tazdyada 
sarruhum: (Ibn Iyas i960 V: 115)). In 1464 the Muharib advanced as far as Giza, 
where they were beaten by the Mamelukes (Ibn Iyas i960 II: 427). Fazara are also 
now mentioned, e.g. in 1485 when one of their sheikhs was beheaded (Ibn Iyas i960 
III: 216). In 1474 the c Azzala appeared and plundered Giza (Al-Tayyib 1993: 788). In 
1498 they again rebelled against the central power and refused to pay the khardg (Ibn 
Iyas i960 III: 405). After their defeat against Tuman Bay, elements of them were 
deported to Upper Egypt. In 1512-14 and 1517 they rebelled again (Zaytun n.d.: 303; 
Ibn Iyas i960 IV: 256; Al-Tayyib 1993: 788). 

The notorious Hawwara, originally Berbers, mainly from Barqa, but completely 
Arabized, spent an interlude in the Bihera. Earlier, in the tenth century, some of them 
had taken part in the conquest of Egypt by the Fatimids, and others ‘used to cultivate 
their crops on the land between Alexandria and old Cairo’ (El 2 III: 296b ‘Hawwara’ 
(P. Holt, source Ibn Khaldun)). Since they, too, participated in the rebellions, the 
Sultan Barquq resettled most of them in 1380 in Upper Egypt (loc. cit.). 

This large-scale Maghrebi return to Egypt is also confirmed by Ibn Khaldun f'lbar 
VI: 103): ‘when I came to Egypt [ad 1382], there I found many inhabitants of the 
Barqa who had returned to Egypt’. For the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the sources mention little about the tribes. In 1698 an invasion of western bedouin 
failed (Murray 1935: 27). Then followed the Hanadi in the eighteenth century, who 
dominated the Bihera for almost a century. Against them the Libyan JumayVit, settled 
in the Bihera, called in the Awlad v Ali, who in 1813 definitively drove the Hanadi out 
of the Bihera. 

3.3.3.2 Dialect 

The Maghrebi adstratum in the western Delta, despite the shibboleth niktib-niktibu, 
which may be old, and was not necessarily introduced in the course of the bedouin 
reflux, is not very marked compared to that of parts of southern Upper Egypt or the 
northern oases, nor compared to the eastern impact in the Sharqiyya. The [3] for gim, 
for instance, is certainly a more recent pronunciation which occurs in the west of the 
Bihera, where the Awlad Ali settled. Also sporadically recorded forms like sazzal 
‘to register’, maszid ‘mosque’, with metathesis of sibilants, may be attributed to the 
influence of their dialect. A widespread form is sazara ‘tree’, a contamination of 
‘bedouin’ szira and autochthonous sagara. For the distribution of [d;] - [3] ~ [g J ] see 
B&W 1985b, map 11, and more recent unpublished research carried out by Laila 
Abdel-Aal 27 in Kafr ish-Shekh province, which shows a larger pocket with [3] south 
of Burg Mighlzil near the estuary of the Nile and some isolated pockets elsewhere. 
Other features due to Maghrebi influence (B&W 2005: 103, map 43) represent the 
isoglosses imbarih - ilbdrih ‘yesterday’ and beda - dahya ‘egg’. The Bihera dialects are 
essentially Egyptian, and one reason for the insignificant Maghrebi impact might be 


27 Laila Abdel-Aal Al-Ghalban, English Dept., Fac. of Arts, Kafr el Sheikh University. 
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the fact that the autochthonous falldhin simply did not adapt to the dialect(s) of the 
Maghrebi newcomers. In the present day, the same phenomenon was observed 
during field work (and also in the Fayyum): Libyan bedouin newcomers all adopted 
the Egyptian dialects of the autochthonous population and never vice versa. In com¬ 
parison to the eastern Delta, the bedouin settlement in the Middle Ages was not so 
intensive in the Bihera as the map of bedouin land tenures shows (B&W 1985b, map 
552). Nor are there any place names which would suggest bedouin settlers. 


3.4 THE FAYYUM AND THE NORTHERN 
NILE VALLEY (NMEi) 

3.4.1 HISTORY 

For the Fayyum, Arabs appear in the sources as early as the second century bc, 
cf. Retso 2003: 337. The tribe of Lakhm, closely related to the Judham, is attested right 
from the beginning of the conquest and its presence on the eastern shore of the Nile 
is mentioned up until the twelfth century (Baydn: 59-61) with detailed information 
about settlements. Others confirm Lakhm concentrations on the east bank of the Nile 
from Biba, and on the west bank to as far north as Hilwan ( Nihaya ; Baydn: 59, n. 94). 
As for the Fayyum, mainly Yemeni tribes are attested at the beginning besides Lakhm, 
and also in ad 824 (see Map 3.2 and RIti 1996: 92). Al-Kindi (1912: 209) only mentions 
aSrab, i.e. bedouin. Berber tribes are also attested very early, in ad 921 (before the 
Fatimid invasion of Egypt), and also in Middle Egypt: wa malakati l-Barbaru Gazirata 
l- Usmunayn kullahd wa l-Fayyum (‘the Berbers controlled the whole of Ashmunen and 
the Fayyum’) (Al-Kindi 1912: 277). In the eleventh century in the context of the Abu 
Rakwa rebellion there is mention of the Ban! Kilab (flbar IV: 70), a tribe which, 
according to NabulsI (ShafLi 1940: 323) co-dominated the Fayyum in the thirteenth 
century with the Bani ? Ajlan. The BanI Kilab and the Barn v Ajlan originate from the 
Hijaz. Quite a few place names in the Fayyum are related to these two Arab tribes (see 
Ramzl 1953-8 II-3: 82, 83, 100, 103-4, 110-11). Later the Maghrebi ? Awf are men¬ 
tioned, and to the south of the Fayyum, the Maghrebi Lawata. From the eighteenth 
century onwards Libyan bedouin settled on the border of the Fayyum. Linguistically, 
they became completely assimilated, cf. Awad 1954: 246. 

3.4.2 DIALECT 

Linguistic analysis shows that the Fayyum dialects belong to the earliest linguistic 
stratum, in that they have: a very conservative syllable structure; a voiceless reflex of 
*q 28 ; Igl for *g. Other features, such as the bukara- syndrome, cannot be attributed to 
any specific tribe. The Fayyum dialect has maintained diphthongs which may be old, 


28 Nowadays it is a glottal stop, but for the nineteenth century Iql is reported, see Vollers 1895: 10, 
Al-Dasuqi 1920: 58, Taymur 1971: 74. 
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but the Libyan ‘bedouin’ dialects also show this feature. As for Fayyumigmvz ‘two’, as 
in gaz t-iyyam ‘two days’, this might be of Maghrebi origin. 


3.5 NORTHERN MIDDLE EGYPT (NME2) 

3.5.I HISTORY 

In early times especially, Yemeni tribes are attested. For al-Bahnasa, the Kuhlan are 
mentioned in the second century of the higra (RItl 1996: 90); Hadramawt and 
Khawlan had their pastures between Biba and Bani Mazar. 29 According to Khurshld 
1992: 273, the Khawlan settled in Sumusta, the Al Wa'da in Saft Maydum. 30 In the 
thirteenth century a massive immigration of the Maghrebi Lawata took place. Places 
where they settled (according to Baydn and Ramzi) are as-Saqiya, Samalut, Tambidi, 
Gulosana, Saqqara. Places named after a Lawata tribe are Bani Mazar (originally Bani 
Nazar), Bani Mijdal, Bani ‘•'All, Bani Muhammad, Bani v Amir, Maghagha (cf. Lewicki 
1986: 695a), id-Daba^na. 


3.5.2 DIALECT 

As for the dialect, the syllable structure is very conservative and shows no elisions 
of HI in unstressed open syllables, and the derived patterns of the verb are mono- 
morphic as in the dialects of the north (see B&W 1985b, maps 226, 236, 237, 238, 
240, 244, 246). That the area with Igl for qdf and Igl for glm more or less corresponds 
to the settlement of the Lawata is perhaps no accident, if it is the case that at that time 
this tribe was already Arabized (cf. c Abdin 1961: 32-133). Other features observed in 
‘Tdwa, (point 648 in B&W 1985b), namely the alternation of Igl ~ Izl, the merging of 
Izl - Izl into Izl and of Isl - Is/ into Is/ (B&W 1988 II: 74) may also be attributed to 
that adstratum. 31 


3.6 SOUTHERN MIDDLE EGYPT (SME) 

3.6.1 HISTORY 

In the eighth century, the region around il-Ashmunen became a centre of the 
Quraysh. The initial inflow of Quraysh to this area during the first three centuries 
is explained by the fact that a third of the governors in Umayyad times were from the 
Quraysh (seven out of twenty-two) and each governor brought his fellow tribesmen 


29 Amongst the scholars of al-Bahnasa, Yaqut (1984 I: 517) mentions a certain Yahya b. Nasr al- 
Khawlani, and Al-Qalqashandl (1963 I: 326) an Abu Idris al-Khawlani. 

30 Their origin is not indicated. There is a WaTa tribe to be found in Yam (Saudi Arabia, near the 
Yemeni border). 

31 See §3.8 for another possible interpretation with respect to Bahariyya oasis. 
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with him to Egypt (see §3.1.1). The most important subsequent immigration of 
tribesmen of the Quraysh occurred in the tenth century, when the Ja v afira of the 
Bani Talib were expelled from Mecca and sought refuge in Egypt, where many of 
their tribal companions had already settled (MacMichael 1922: 142). This led to 
conflicts with the Juhayna and the Bali also living in the area, who were in conse¬ 
quence resettled by the Fatimids further south in Upper Egypt. From this period on, 
the region from il-Ashmunen up to Manfalut and Asyut became known as Bilad 
Quraysh (Khurshid 1992: 88-9). 


3 . 6.2 DIALECT 

The habitat of the Quraysh corresponds amazingly closely to the boundaries of the 
SME dialect area. However, Igl for qaf is not necessarily a ‘bedouin’ feature, since it is 
already attested rather early for the Hijaz (Rabin 1951:126 ff). The syllable structure 
remains conservative, as pretonic high vowels, e.g. gibal (compare Mecca gubdl), and 
high vowels after -CC- as in kassiri ‘break! (f)’ are not elided (but this does not apply 
in word-medial position after a single consonant, as in libsit versus libisit in NME). 
The nominal scheme CaCiC ( kabir, katir ) is maintained (versus NME kibir, kitir). 
The s-stem inflection of verb pattern I a-Type is nearly identical to that of Meccan 
Arabic (MeA), and the same is true for the derived patterns of the verb. Pattern VII is 
not used in SME (itfa^al versus MeA infaTal), but an important isogloss begins in this 
region, namely the replacement of pattern IX by II: sawwad ‘to become black’. This 
applies also to Upper Egypt proper. It is also usual in Yemeni Arabic and obviously 
represents a west Arabian isogloss unknown in the east, cf. B&W 2005: 159, map 71. 
The verbal modifier v amma, including variants (B&W 1985b, maps 219-21), corres¬ 
ponds to MeA f ammal. The personal pronouns are identical to those of MeA (but 
also to those of northern Egypt, except the Sharqiyya). The correspondences are still 
greater in number if we take account of features which MeA has in common generally 
with Egyptian Arabic, namely loss of the interdentals, monophthongs, short forms 
of the demonstratives, no feminine forms in the plural, etc. 


3.7 UPPER EGYPT 

3.7.I THE IMMIGRATION OF HIJAZl TRIBES 

For a period of seven centuries, from soon after the Islamic conquest until the 
fourteenth century, Upper Egypt was marked by the presence of two tribes, the 
Bali and the Juhayna. The Bali, who formed one third of the Quda v a federation in 
Syria, were sent to Egypt by the second Caliph, ^Urnar b. al-Khattab. The Juhayna 
were present during the conquest, but did not settle in al-Fustat, and moved slowly 
down the Nile Valley. A separate episode of migration concerned the Ban! Sulaym, 
who, being involved with the Qarmatian revolts, were forced in 976 to leave their 
main tribal area in Upper Egypt. They settled first in Aswan and Isna, but also east of 
the Nile. In the year 1052 their famous migration to the Maghreb began, but some of 
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them remained in Egypt. Al-Qalqashandl ( Nihaya : 362, 365/5) mentions as their 
main abode Sagulta, near Akhmim, and the region of Isna and Aswan. In 1348 fights 
between them and the Juhayna are reported ( Baydn: 129). After the rebellion of the 
Juhayna against the Mamelukes in the middle of the fourteenth century, a large 
section of them together with some Bali moved southwards into the Sudan. For the 
whole of the fourteenth century practically no bedouin land tenures are attested 
(Halm 1979). This was not the first time that Upper Egypt between Manfalut and 
Qus became partly depopulated: when in 1298 the rebellion of the Juhayna and the 
Bali was suppressed ( Nujum VIII: 154), ‘the Sa'hd was empty of its (male) inhabitants 
so that you did not meet anybody on your way, and when one came into a village only 
women and children were seen’. Less important were the Kinana in the region of 
Akhmim and Quraysh around Jirja. In Aswan, according to Al-Maqrizi ( Khitat 1 :197 ff.), 
‘mainly tribes from the Hijaz’ (wa ? aktaruhum mina l-Higdz), settled there, namely a 
mixture of Qahtan, Nizar, Mudar, and ‘a large number’ ( xalqun katlrun) of Quraysh; 
the al-Ja ? afira had also already emigrated to the region of Ashmunen (MacMichael 
1922: 142). The domain of the latter reached from Aswan to Qus (loc. cit.). 32 

3.7.2 DIALECT 

This first Hijazi linguistic stratum is probably best represented by UE2 in the region 
of Qina. Upper Egypt 2 has in common with SME a still rather conservative syllable 
structure (B&W 1985b, map 65: yikallimu ; map 70: sildh, subdta). The p-stem 
paradigm north of Luxor is predominantly of the aktib-niktibu type; aktib-niktib is 
attested only for the town of Guft (Nishio 1994: 49). 33 The vocalization of the p-stem 
of pattern f-I and pattern VIII is, as in SME, yitmasik, yiftakir (B&W 1985b, maps 
246, 247, 297; also UE4, map 294; Sudan; for Mecca cf. Schreiber 1971: 38). Also, 
nominal morphology shows correspondences with SME (kablr, sita, rukab, girab, 
sunat versus kiblr, istih, rkabb, grabb, snatt in UEi and UE3, see §3.7.3.2). Still more 
evident is the Hijazi element in UE4. Since there we have a less conservative syllable 
structure with vowel elisions, and some feminine forms in the plurals of verbs 
and pronouns, one has to suppose that the immigration from the Hijaz lasted right 
up until the present era, and that some of the village dialects evolved only in 
recent times. From the sixteenth century onwards, the Hlegat from Hijaz with their 
villages are mentioned by Al-Tayyib (1993: 706-9), amongst them al-Siba v iyya and 
al-Bisaliyya, where UE4 dialects were found. Of the UE4 dialect area only the north is 
known, as there is still a lacuna between Silwa and Aswan. 

Besides these Hijazi features, there are others. On the phonetic level, the ‘pure’ 
pronunciation of lal should be mentioned (B&W 1985b, map 3). This lack oi ? imdla 
was first noted by the early grammarians as a Hijazi feature contrasting with the 
fronted lal of Tamim and Qays in eastern Arabia (Vollers 1906: 15). An i-umlaut 
type ? imala as in Syrian Arabic and the qaltu dialects is unknown in EA. An ? imala 


32 Still today, the Ja'afra are considered one of the important tribes of the Governorate of Aswan. 

33 Strabo reports that half of the inhabitants of Coptos in his time (25-4 bc) were Arabs (see Garcin 
1986). 
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not conditioned by i occurs in the Levant, in Maghrebi dialects, and in Andalusian 
Arabic, whereas it is absent in Yemen and Sudan. We find this unconditioned type 
of ? imala in different manifestations again in the oases (*a > e/a) and in the eastern 
Delta, where the allophones of a vary between e and an open 0. Perhaps this feature of 
the Sharqiyya dialects can be related to the Qays who settled there in ad 725. 

Ial in initial position with the definite article, pronouns, and the s-stem of derived 
verb forms: al-, anta, anti, ahna, atmasak, atkallam, atgabal, astaSmal, is common 
in UE4 and in west and central Dakhla (B&W 1985b, map 77). 34 The article al- 
dominates in MeA but also in a great number of ‘bedouin’ dialects of the Arabian 
peninsula, a- in the s-stem of derived verb patterns occurs in MeA and Sudanese 
(Fischer and Jastrow 1980: 117, Reichmuth 1983: 258ff.) 35 . For Saudi Arabia, 
Prochazka (1988c: 43ff.) indicates patterns VII, VIII, and X with a- for the Hijaz, 
the southern Tihamah, and f AsIr ( angalab, ahtarag, dstaxdam). In Yemen too, forms 
with a- are widespread (see Behnstedt 1985, map 85 and B&W 2005: 159, map 71). 
The Najd and eastern Arabian dialects have i- (Johnstone 1967: 45; Prochazka 1988c: 
43ffi: t(i)sabbah, t(i)gabal, inkosar, istdgal, istaTgal. As for the pronouns, which have 
i- in Meccan and Sudanese, there is no correspondence: inta, inti, intu, ihna. But for 
the southern Hijaz, Prochazka (1988c: i25ff.) indicates forms with a-: ? ant, ? anta, 
? anti, ? antum, ? antu, p anhin, ? alma, as in UE4 and west- and central Dakhla. 

Feminine plural forms (intin, -kin, darabtin, tidurbin, hinna, -hin ) are attested in 
five locations. Most probably they belong to a younger stratum like those of UE3, see 
§3.7.3. The verbal noun of pattern II, beginning with the area of SME, is not taCCiC 
but CaCCiC, more rarely CiCCiC or CiCCeC (Khalafallah 1969: 67 jiddem). In MeA 
and in the Shukriyya dialect of Sudan it is CuCCeC (Schreiber 1971: 6iffi; Reichmuth 
1983: 253-4), in the Sudanese Nile Valley CiCCeC, and in Yemen CiCCaC. 36 

3.7.3 THE MAGHREBI ELEMENT IN UPPER EGYPT 
3.7.3.1 History 

According to MacMichael 1922: 147, not all Ban! Hilal, Bani Sulaym, and Fazara left 
for the west, and those Bani Hilal attested in the fourteenth century in the region of 
Sagulta would have been there from the tenth century onwards, i.e. they never left for 
the Maghreb. This could imply that p-stem forms which we normally think of as the 
‘Maghrebi type’ were present there right from the beginning (see Owens 2003: 
737-8), since otherwise one could not explain their presence in Sudanese and 
Chadian Arabic. In other areas of Egypt where tribes from the Hijaz, the Juhayna, 
and the Bali, are also attested very early, they were later superseded by tribes from the 


34 Farafra shows some variation between al- and il- (maybe due to insufficient field data), but has HI 
with the pronouns and the (-stems of the verb. In Dakhla (west and centre) lal appears only in postpausal 
position, in context it is lil (see Woidich 2008: 477). 

35 The dialect of the Shukriyya shows atkassar, atgabal, astalam, but angalab varies with ingalab, as in 
Khartoum Arabic (Reichmuth 2983: 264). 

36 Al-Hazmy for the Harb unfortunately provides only one example: tardid ‘repeating’. For CiCCaC/ 
CuCCaC pattern II verbal nouns in eastern Arabia see Floles 2016: 206. 
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Maghreb, such as the Hawwara in the region between Asyut and Jirja (= UEi) and 
other tribes, some of which claim to be Fazara, on the west bank of the Nile 
from Madinat Habu down to Armant (= UE3). There is evidence that those Fazara 
(= Sulaym mixed with Berbers) are not the original tribe mentioned, but later 
returning migrants from Libya. As for the Hawwara, this is the tribe which is best 
documented in this part of Upper Egypt, where the UEi dialect is spoken. After 
having settled in the Bihera (see §3.3.3.!), they were resettled in Upper Egypt by 
Sultan Barquq in 1380. They first settled in the region of Jirja and then expanded all 
over the Sa'id up to the province of Qus and in the north as far as Bahnasa ( Nihaya: 
441). Groups of them became sedentary ( Baydn: 58). In 1412 some of them left for the 
Sudan (Baydn: 134), but they continued to play an important role in Upper Egypt and 
only in the eighteenth century was their power broken (Kellner-Heinkele 1987: 330, 
343). Travel reports from the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries indicate that 
their main abodes were the villages from Asyut to Farshut (MacMichael 1922:125). For 
his time, Al-Qalqashandi (Nihaya: 442) lists thirty-two butun. As their princes he 
mentions the Band 'Amr. The 'Ahadiba who are mentioned by Al-TaghribirdI in the 
context of a rebellion of the Hawwara in 1388 (Nujum XI: 353) belong to the Juhayna 
(Nujum XII: 156). This proves that not all the Juhayna had left for the Sudan. 

3.7.3.2 Dialect 

As for the dialect of UEi, we can attribute its Maghrebi element to the Hawwara. This 
dialect type was recorded, amongst others, south of Asyut in the villages il-Janadla, 
(formerly al-Danajla, a batn (‘subtribe’) of the Hawwara (Ramzl 1953-8 I-4: 18)), 
v Arabit Abu Kresha (named after a Hawwara sheikh, Ramzl 1953-8 II-4: 98), is- 
Sawami c (a batn of the Hawwara (Ramzl 1953-8 II-4: 92)), il-Balayza (probably 
al-Balazid (Ramzl 1953-8 II-4: 20)). 

As for the dialect of UE3, it is spoken in the region of il-Bf erat on the west bank 
of Luxor between Madinat Habu and Armant. Some of the speakers of UE3, the 
B f erls (Woidich 2006b), call themselves proudly ndsfuzur , which means ‘belonging 
to the Fazara’. This tribe, a subsection of Qays, is not included amongst the Egyptian 
tribes in Khurshld 1992: 129, but is included in other sources, e.g. MacMichael 1922: 
255, Klippel 1911: 577, Murray 1935: 293ff. 37 Some Fazara participated in a campaign 
in western Egypt as early as ad 647 (MacMichael 1922: 144). A larger number of 
them came to Egypt in the eleventh century and migrated further west with the Ban! 
Hilal, where in the Barqa they mixed with Berbers (Garcin 1976: 474, n. 4 for their 
origin (Barqa), habitat (Bahnasa), and affiliation (Qays)). According to Ibn Khaldun 
and IdrlsI, they and the Zanata were ‘arabicized Berbers’ (MacMichael 1922:144). As 
in the case of the Ban! Hilal, MacMichael (loc. cit.) surmises that not all of them had 
left for the west and that some of them remained in Upper Egypt. After their 
defeat against Turnan Bay sections of Fazara of the Bihera were deported to Upper 


37 Klippel (1911: 577) situates them on the west bank of the Nile and classifies them as ‘d’origine de 
1 ’Arabie’. As for the Fazara in Sudan, see Murray 1935: 294. 
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Egypt in the sixteenth century. The main places where B c eri Arabic (UE3) is spoken 
are Armant, Asfun il-Mata'ma, Kiman il-Mata'ma, and, as a consequence, Ramzi 
(1953-8 II-4: 157) calls them '■'Arab al-Mata^'ina, a name which is not mentioned in 
other sources. Perhaps they are a batn of the Qasas Arabs attested in the area in the 
sixteenth century. Garcin reports that a Venetian traveller mentions them as a region 
called ‘Chosas’ in 1598 and quotes Burckhardt, who designates the Qasas as a tribe 
‘who people the country on the west bank from Thebes to near Esne, and to whom 
belong the inhabitants of Gourne, Orment and Reheygat 38 (all celebrated for their 
bold plundering entreprises)... both these and the Howara report that they have the 
same origin from Barbary’ (Garcin 1976: 501). Garcin counts them among the 
Labidh (Sulaym). The places Burckhardt mentions are exactly those where UE3 is 
spoken. 39 Gurna itself speaks the UEi dialect, except for its southernmost hamlet, 
Madinat Habu, where the UE3 region starts. 

Place names of the bedouin type formed with Awlad, Bani (more frequent in 
Middle Egypt), <, 'Arab X, plurals, in particular of proper names, such as al-CaCaCiC, 
al-CaCaCiCa, al-CaCaCiC, al-CuCayCat, Nazlit X, and NajS are extremely frequent 
in Upper Egypt. Many of them date from the sixteenth century, according to Ramzi. 

3.7.4 SOME IMPORTANT LIBYAN DIALECTAL 
LEATURES IN UEI AND UE3 

Common throughout Upper Egypt south of Asyut is glottalized Itl [t 9 ], as well as in 
the dialect of the Libyan Awlad TAli recorded west of Alexandria (B&W 1987: 246). 40 
Typical for both UEi and UE3 is the elision of high short vowels in unstressed open 
syllables, diachronically and synchronically: *hinak > hnak ‘there’, *sita 9 > stih 
‘winter’, ninzil+u > ninzlu ‘we go down’. To the Libyan forms ghawa ‘coffee’, 
hamar ‘red’, nxala ‘palm tree’, mgazal ‘spindle’, mxaruga ‘hip’ correspond forms 
such as gahawa, ahamar, naxala, etc. which can be interpreted as interdialectal 
forms. As for vowel modification in UE3, see Woidich 1974, 2006b: 301. To the 
Libyan forms of the type misak-msikat, bugar-bgura correspond masak-misikat, 
bagar-bugura in UE3, interdialectal forms which can be explained as partial adap¬ 
tations, see Woidich 1997: 192 ff. This vowel change was grammaticalized and 
hyperadapted, which can be seen in the fact that the rule is also applied to pattern 


38 This must be a misprint for ir-Rizigat, as there is no other similar toponym in the area where UE3 is 
spoken. 

39 An internet source (http: //www.ansab-alarab.org/vb/archive/index.php/1 19205.html) relates that 
the Bakriyya—tribes with Abu Bakr as-Siddlq as claimed ancestor—came from the Maghreb, settled in 
Hosh 'Isa and id-Dilinjat (in the western Bihera where many Libyan bedouin have settled), left for the Sa'Id 
al-A'la because of a drought in the Bihera, and settled in the area of al Mata'ina (Tadrlkh Hijrat al-Qabcdil 
Awlad Muhammad, Awlad Mansur wa l-Mata e ina l-Bakriyya ila Muhdfazat Qina). In another source the 
author Ahmad L Abd an-Nabi Furgul has drawn a map of the fourteen settlements of the Bakriyya Arabs in 
the province of Qina, all of them on the west bank of the Nile. They are not identical with the fourteen 
Hawwara villages previously mentioned. This source, too, indicates their origin as the Maghreb and a 
former abode in Hosh 'Isa. 

40 In Libyan Arabic as described in Owens t984: 8 'Itl is the velarized counterpart of Idl’. 
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II: baddal-biddilat* 1 , and to nouns too, as in mimlika ‘kingdom’. As for the z'-type of 
the verb there exist variants in Libyan Arabic. In B&W (1987: 248) the type srib is 
reported (also in Griffini 1913: 31) and isrib in Owens (1984: 108). Both variants are 
to be found in Upper Egypt: in UEi srib, further developed in UE3 as isrib, whereas f 
forms in the pi of verbs (ending in -an) and in pronouns are attested only in UE3 
(Libyan forms in brackets), e.g. intan (intan), masaktan ( misaktan ), hinna, -bin (bin, 
-bin), misikan ( msikan ), yilbisan ( yalbisan). The vowels of the p-stem prefixes are 
determined in UE3 by the base stem: ninzil ‘I go down’, nurgud ‘I sleep’, nasrab ‘I drink’, 
as in eastern Libyan Arabic (Owens 1984: niff.). As for pronouns, we have corres¬ 
pondences with hu ‘he’, hi ‘she’, and the pronominal suffix -a of the 3msng. The plural 
forms snatt ‘bags’, brakk ‘pools’, fsiyy ‘sticks’ in both UEi and UE3 (B&W 1985b, maps 
349-52) have correspondences mentioned in B&W 1987: 249 and Griffini 1913: 36 ztat 
‘corpses’, gfaf ‘baskets’. The plural forms of the type bnitta ‘girls’, frussa ‘horses’ are 
attested in Maghrebi ‘bedouin’ dialects, grobba ‘ravens’ in Algerian Sahara dialects 
(Mar^ais 1977: 127), and also in some ‘bedouin’ dialects of Morocco. 

As for the lexicon, there are only a few correspondences, e.g. bukk ‘purse’, and 
some almost pan-‘bedouin’ lexemes, such as xatir ‘guest’, ragad ‘to sleep’, zen ‘good’, 
sen ‘bad’. That, primarly, it is Upper Egypt from Asyut to Aswan that contains an 
important Maghrebi ‘bedouin’ element also has to do with the population density in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. According to the maps in Halm 1979, Middle 
Egypt at that time was densely populated and 438 localities are entered in the land 
registries. As for Upper Egypt south of Asyut, only eighty-four localities are men¬ 
tioned in the registries. The explanation of why this area was rather empty is not just 
the emigration of the Juhayna and the Bali, but also the continuous waves of plague 
from which Upper Egypt suffered. The worst of these lasted from 1347 to 1349 and was 
followed by twelve more. These ravaged the Egyptian peasantry to such a degree that in 
the Delta ‘almost all the peasants died’ (Nujum X: 202) and ‘the Sa^'id was empty’ 
(Nujum X: 210), though this is certainly exaggerated, see Wiet 1962. In this relatively 
empty space the Maghrebi ‘bedouin’ element could assert itself more powerfully, whilst 
the Lawata and Hawwara in Middle Egypt were linguistically absorbed by the local 
population. One piece of lexical evidence which points clearly in this direction is the fact 
that Coptic terms for plough and yoke parts are still in use in Middle Egypt but not in 
Upper Egypt, where Arabic terms are in use (see map 19, B&W 2005: 82). It seems that 
Coptic had died out when the bedouin settled there and began practising agriculture. 

In Libyan ‘bedouin’ Arabic bayd ‘eggs’ is a taboo word meaning ‘balls (testicles)’ and 
is replaced by the euphemism dahy. In the Bihera, with its Libyan inflow, dahy also 
replaces bed. A similar replacement has happened in Upper Egypt, since bed is rare 
there and euphemisms such as kahrut, gahrud, dahrud, all related to dahraga ‘to roll, 
wobble’ are in use. Parallel to the linguistic borders, there is, according to Winkler 
1936: 455, (and see also Woidich 1996: 345), a sharp distinction south of Asyut in 
material and spiritual culture between the regions where the SME dialect and the UEi 
dialect are spoken. 


41 In Libyan Arabic baddal-baddilat. 
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3.8 THE OASES 
3.8.I HISTORICAL SOURCES 

The oases were well known in antiquity, 42 and their inhabitants were seen as ‘une 
race a part a l’epoque romaine’ (Wagner 1987:120). Historical information about the 
oases in early times is scarce, 43 therefore we have to rely on other sources such as oral 
history, material culture, and language, which might throw light upon the history of 
its settlement. 

From the earliest times, Berbers are attested in the oases. Al-Kindi, who for the 
year 746 writes in general terms about the oases, mentions only the Masala and 
Berbers as their inhabitants (1912: 130), with Masala being possibly also the name of 
a Berber tribe (perhaps for Masila or Masala, a subtribe of the Lawata, see Lewicki 
1986: 695a). Ibn Hawqal (1964: i5iff.) claims that the inhabitants of the oases before 
the Islamic conquest were Greeks who after the conquest were ruled by the dynasty 
of Abdun of the Berber tribe of Lawata. 44 In the four oases, he mentions the castles of 
the Abdun.' 15 Al-Maqrlzl reports that the oases were cultivated by a Coptic king and 
that their Coptic inhabitants had mixed with the Berbers and that in the year ad 
943-4 they were ruled by the Berber prince Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. 46 As for 
Farafra, Ibn Hawqal mentions that the majority of its population were Copts and that 
amongst the numerous population of the oases there was an important group of the 
Ban! Hilal. 47 In all the oases he mentions mosques, which means that at that time (the 
tenth century) an Arabic-Islamic element must have existed there. Strangely enough, 
Al-IdrlsI (twelfth century) describes the oases as uninhabited. As for Dakhla he 
mentions ‘herdsmen and bedouin’. Ibn Khaldun (flbar VI: 101) reports that the 
9 Uzza (Sulaym) in the fourteenth century had problems with their leached soils and 
that therefore they were compelled to look for new homes ‘in the land of the palm 
trees’ south of Barqa, in Awjila (Libya), in Shantariyya (= Siwa), and ‘in the oases and 
what is beyond them... up to the neighbouring Sudan’. This can only be interpreted 
as ‘Egyptian oases south of Siwa’. He mentions other Maghrebi tribes, namely the 
Muharib 48 (JaHar b. Kilab) and the Rawwaha (Al Zabld, quoted in Al-Tayyib without 
source). Later sources about the oases do not furnish information about their 
population. Ibn Iyas (i960 IV: 98, 115, 124, 186, 321, 326, 346) mentions that they 


42 See in extenso Wagner 1987. Semitic names in Bahariyya (Ile/IIIe ad): ApSo^aXix and AfiSoflaXoo 
(Wagner 1987: 246). 

43 For a historical account based on Arabic sources, see Decobert 1982, Schubarth-Engelschall 1967. 

44 ‘Luwata’ according to Al-Bakri in Schubarth-Engelschall 1967: 48. 

45 Which can be identified as il-Gasar (Bahariyya), Qasr al-Farafira, an- 9 Asr (Dakhla). There is no 
evidence of a castle in Kharga. These castles are also mentioned in Al-Mas Q udi and Al-Bakri (Hivernel 
1996: 41, 44). 

46 The ending -un in proper names as in Q Abdun is typically Maghrebi, cf. Ibn Khaldun, Ibn Hafsun, 
(Singer 1984: 459/6), and he was perhaps related to this ‘A.bd al-Malik. 

47 It is not clear whether this refers to Farafra or all the oases. ‘Copts’ may be a misunderstanding, see 
Lewicki 1986: 695a. 

48 Cf. the ruins of Gusur Muharib close to Mandisha in Bahariyya oasis. 
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served as a place of exile for rebellious Mamelukes. Anyway, three elements are well 
documented: a local population of Copts, the Berbers, and Maghrebi bedouin. As for 
anthropology, Mitwalli (1943/1953) distinguishes a northern oasis population com¬ 
prising Siwa, Bahariyya, and Farafra, from a southern population in Dakhla and 
Kharga, whereas dialectological features suggest there was a strong relationship 
between Farafra and Dakhla. 

For all the oases, oral traditions show the same picture: some ancestors/families 
came from the east, others from the west, others had always been there. In the 
Bahariyya oasis we were told that people from the Fayyum and the region of 
al-Bahnasa had come to the oases, others from Upper Egypt and the west. The 
reference to al-Bahnasa is plausible, since the Bahariyya oasis was formerly called 
al-wahat al-bahnasawiyya (‘the Bahnasa oases’) and belonged to the administrative 
district of al-Bahnasa. 49 As for the west, the Maghreb, Tunis, and as-sdgya l-hamra 
(‘the Red Water-wheel’) were mentioned. The latter reference shows how prudent 
one has to be with genealogies, since an origin from this former Spanish colony, now 
a part of Morocco, is also claimed by the Libyan Jawabis bedouin of Wadi Natrun, 
who had close links to Mandisha in Bahariyya and bought their dates there. 50 So it is 
conceivable that the people of Mandisha adopted their genealogy. Since the intro¬ 
duction of compulsory military service under Muhammad V A 1 i in the nineteenth 
century, from which the bedouin were exempted, many a falldh (‘peasant farmer’) 
has pretended to be a bedouin, cf. Awad 1954: 252. 

As for Farafra, four butun (subtribes’) were mentioned as ancestors, the Rikayba 
from ‘Saudi Arabia’, 51 the Hananwa from Asyut, the ‘■'Ayyadiyya from Libya, 52 and 
the Rimehat from Tunisia. None of these butun could be located, except for the 
Rakayba in Jordan (Kahhala (1949) 1 :443). It is doubtful whether they are identifiable 
with the claimed ancestor. 


3 . 8.2 DIALECTS 
3.8.2.1 General observations 

The reflex of *q is Igl in Bahariyya, but Iql in Farafra, and / ? / in west Dakhla. In east 
Dakhla, roughly 30% of the roots elicited display only Iql in all words derived from 
the same root, but 50% show evidence of Igl, whereas in Kharga about 10% of the 
same set of roots show a glottalized If I, compared to 90% with Igl. This hints at an 
old linguistic layer with Iql, later superseded in the case of Bahariyya (see §3.1.1). Itl 
in Kharga is glottalized, which relates this oasis to Upper Egypt (see §3.7.4). Also, the 


49 Al-Bahnasa in the Middle Ages was one of the most important towns in Middle Egypt. The ancient 
camel route from the Nile Valley to Bahariyya starts from there (Fakhry 1974: 3; Bliss 1983: 44ft). 

50 See Murray 1935: 280, cf. Drop and Woidich 2007: 3ft, Fakhry 2974: 38, and Bliss 2983: 77-83. 
According to Awad 2954: 252, the inhabitants of Farafra claim to be Arabs, which in Egyptian parlance 
means bedouin. For these trade relations see Mitwalli 1943/1953: 309. 

51 This is what informants there told us, presumably meaning the Arabian peninsula. 

52 Not in Griffini’s list (1913: 323-52) of Libyan tribes. For in Kharga, the Sharabja are considered 
Magharba from Libya (unpublished text). 
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reflex of *g as Igl is identical to that of Upper Egypt. As to syllable structure, Farafra 
and Dakhla show an extraordinary conservation of short open syllables after both 
CvC- and CvC- as in kamila ‘complete (f)’, v arifiyyin ‘knowing (pi)’, rikibit (Farafra) 
~ rikebit (Dakhla) ‘she mounted’, but in Bahariyya only after CvC-, cf. tilima ‘blunt’ f, 
whereas HI is elided after CvC- as in tamatma ‘a tomato’ (il-Gasir), the same in 
Kharga oasis. Contrary to the situation in the Nile Valley, but in line with Meccan 
and Sudani Arabic, final syllables -CvCC and -CvC in Farafra and Dakhla are treated 
alike when combined with a suffix: they take a vowel-initial allomorph, cf. Farafra 
buwaytikiy, wiladihiy, Dakhla kilbihi, wiladihi, cf. Cairo wiladha (*wiladha) ‘her 
children’. 

What links all the oases is the so-called bukara- syndrome (see §3.4.2), also 
common in NME1/2. A possible expansion of speakers having this feature may 
have started in the Fayyum and the Bahnasa area, and may then have been brought 
to the oases, perhaps first to al-wdhat al-bahnasiyya (il-Bahariyya) or maybe to all the 
oases at the same time. As for pattern t- 1 , Bahariyya and Farafra correspond fairly 
closely to the western and northern Delta and NME2 in not having morphological 
alternation in the s-stem and p-stem (e.g. y/itdarab, y/itmisik in Bahariyya), whereas 
Dakhla ( atmisak, yitmisek) and northern Kharga ( itmasak, yitmasik ) show vowel 
alternation and correspond to SME, Cairo, and UE3. Southern Kharga, on the other 
hand, is like NMEi in not showing alternation, but has different vowels ( y/itmasak ). 

The vocalizations of pattern II in the northern oases seem to be a further 
development of NME and western Delta forms with one stem allomorph only and 
a variety of phonologically conditioned vowels: yi/talla r , yiAallim, yi/killim, yi/fillag, 
yi/duwwar, yi/zuwwiz , 53 in contrast to Dakhla and northern Kharga with two stem 
allomorphs and a morphological distribution of la/ and lil\ kallam- yikallim, killdm- 
yikillem, and correspondingly in pattern III: safar-yisafir, safdr-yisafer. Southern 
Kharga, on the other hand, has la/ in patterns II and III throughout: kallam- 
yikallam, sdfar-yisdfar, a unique situation in Egypt (see Woidich 1989). 

The verbal modifiers for the present tense, generally used in all oases, are immi, 
imma-, am-, um-, mi-, f amma-, ama, all of them derived from '’'ammal and corres¬ 
ponding fairly closely to Middle Egyptian forms. The adjective pattern iCCaC 
(ihmar, ibyad etc.) in Bahariyya, Farafra, eastern Dakhla, and Kharga links the 
oases with Middle and Upper Egypt. Demonstrative pronouns bear an Egyptian 
stamp both in form and syntax, but the terms for ‘which?’ are formed from a base 
with na-, cf. Dakhla nahu, nahi, nahom (similar in Bahariyya and Farafra, but not in 
Kharga), rather than an- as in the rest of Egypt. The demonstrative adverb ‘now’ is 
similar to Middle and Upper Egyptian forms: duwwax, dirwak etc. 

Lexicon: There are quite a number of older Egyptian lexical items preserved in the 
oases, but obsolete today elsewhere in Egypt. An example is qasaS, yiqsaT ‘to see’, 
common in all the oases, and in seventeenth-century Egyptian (Davies 2013: 95 with 
further discussion). qasaT is current in Levantine dialects today. 


53 Tunisian Arabic displays similar types of vocalization: kallam/ ykallam, sayyir/ ysayyir, dawweq/ 
ydawweq, qassar/ yqassar (Singer 1984: 368ft). 
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3.8.2.2 Maghrebi elements 

The western realization of gim, i.e. Izl [3] dominates in Bahariyya (except the centre/ 
Bawlti), in Farafra, and it occurs in the dialect of some speakers in east Dakhla also. 
The assimilation of *z to a following sibilant occurs in Bahariyya east and west, e.g. 
zazma ‘shoes’ (< *zazma), zamus ‘water buffalo’ (< *zamus), but in Farafra zahiz 
(*zahiz) ‘ready’, cf. in Dakhla/Ismint sammasa ‘sun hat’. This is also typical for 
eastern Algeria, Tunisia, and parts of Libya (Mar^ais 1977: 22). In central Bahariyya 
*z and *z have merged into Izl [7,] (alveolo-palatal fricative). The same applies to 
*s, *s > Isl [9]. In Farafra the mergers are Izl [3] and Isl [f]: sindn ‘teeth’, zayf ‘oil’. 
This type of merger is mainly attested for Jewish Maghrebi dialects, e.g. Tunis Isl, Izl, 
Algiers, Djerba Isl, Izl (Maryais 1977: 10), and, rarely, in Muslim ‘sedentary’ dialects 
in Morocco in the Beni Mellal area (in Tadla, Levy 2009: 285), and in particular in 
Rabat, Fes, and Meknes by women and children (Levy 2002:108), and also in Algeria 
(El-Milia, Departement Constantine, Cantineau i960: 63). For more details see 
Heath 2002: 122-33. As for an Andalusian origin for this merger in Jewish dialects, 
see Corriente 1977: 49. The mergers of *s and *s, *z and *z are also reported for 
south-western Saudi Arabia (Prochazka 1988c: 14-15). 

The strikingly strong affrication of Itl in Farafra as a [t h ] close to [ts] cannot be 
attributed to the influence of the Libyan bedouin mentioned in the sources. It is 
mainly attested in Morocco, in some Algerian dialects (Maryais 1977: 8), in Tunisia 
for Nabeul and Tozeur (there even [tf]), as well as in the dialect of the Jews of Tripoli 
[tf]. Perhaps in Farafra right from the beginning a kind of proto-Maghrebi dialect 
evolved and the Maghrebi features are original and not ‘imported’. 

Word stress is of the Maghrebi type in west and central Bahariyya (Bawlti, il-Gasar), 
e.g. zibal ‘mountain’, bugar ‘cows’ versus zibal, bugar in eastern Bahariyya, but only if 
the penultimate syllable is short. Stress on the final syllable is current in Farafra, e.g. 
dixdl ‘he entered’, and in Dakhla with lengthening of the vowel, e.g. zagal ‘he threw’, and 
also when the penultimate is long and closed, e.g. Farafra zirdal ‘bucket’, west Dakhla 
girdal ‘bucket’, atkillam ‘he spoke’. 

In morphology, of course, the Maghrebi forms of the p-stem are of the type niktib- 
niktibu in Bahariyya, nikt s lb-nikt s ibu in Farafra. As a derivational prefix of the 
reflexive-passive and reciprocal patterns il- occurs in Farafra and southern Kharga 
in place of it-: yilmali ‘is filled’, yilgata f ‘is cut’, yilgassir ‘is peeled’, yifdraku ‘they 
quarrel’, a feature also attested for Chad, Tripolitania, and southern Tunisia, and 
occasionally for Upper Egypt, a-type and z'-type of verbs final -lyl have merged in 
Bahariyya, Farafra, and west Dakhla: bind, nisa (Cairo bana, nisi ) as in most 
Maghrebi dialects. 54 The active participle of the geminate verb in Farafra is, as in the 
Maghreb, of the Classical type, e.g. sadd ‘having torn’. The pronominal suffix of the 
2msng -ik in Bahariyya, Farafra, and west Dakhla is identical with the Tripolitanian 
and Tunisian forms, whereas for 2fsng -(i)ki is generally used: B betki, nakulki, naxliki, 
F manzilkly, D (Ismint) gamalkt, kilbiki, kilbitkl, which reminds us more of Levantine 
Arabic (cf. ED3 also). Still more widely spread is -ih for the 3msng. In west Dakhla it 


54 Not in eastern Libyan: ilgi, ruma, bida (Owens 1984: 114-15; Maiyais 1977: 48). 
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occurs alongside -ah, in north Kharga as -ih, and in southern Kharga as an allomorph 
of -u used before the indir obj suffix: gibt-u versus gibt-ih-lak [dqb'tihak] ‘I brought it 
to you’. Diminutives are extremely frequent and productive in all the oases; kuwayyis 
‘small glass’ (B&W 1994: 423b; Singer 1984: 485 idem). Remarkable is hawn/hawniy 
‘here’ in Farafra which at first glance reminds one of Levantine forms, but may be 
linked to Tunisian hawni (‘female language’, Singer 1984: 653) or the Hassaniyya him 
(i). ihna as an object pronoun in Farafra is unique in Egypt, but identical usage is cited 
by Landberg (1913:120) for southern Yemen, and for the Tihama by Greenman (1979: 59), 
and Behnstedt (1985, maps 38,48). 

Lexicon: The following items are also Maghrebi: ikhal, ikhal, akhal ‘black’; B and 
F dar, yidir ‘to make’ (according to Singer 1984: 16 typically ‘bedouin’ in the Maghreb), 
tayyib ‘to cook’; 55 B, F, and D S adda ‘to go away’ (Libyan); B and F sdhi ‘tea’ (Libyan), 
zawz ‘two’, taftufa ‘bakshish, tip’ (Libyan); B, F, and D bi l-hel ‘very’ (Libyan); F and 
D tamm, ma-tammis ‘there is, there is not’ (tamma, famma in Tunisian). Probably of 
Berber origin is the B, F, and D name for ‘toddy’ labqi, labgi, labiqiy, labige, which 
corresponds in Fezzan/Libya and Tunisia to lagmi, in Tripolitania to lagbi (Griffini 
1913: 306), and which is also attested in Algeria (see WAD II, map 260). 


3.9 THE ROLE OF SUBSTRATA 
3.9.I CUSHITIC 

No substrate phenomena in the sense of ‘imperfect learning’ (Thomason and 
Kaufman 1988: 38-9) are attested for the dialect of the ‘■'Ababda, but many lexical 
borrowings from Cushitic are, e.g. dnik, pi. awannak ‘hare’, as are, in morphology, 
the plural suffixes -dbat (~ -abat) as in malakabdt ‘ghosts’, adirabat ‘handles of 
a knife’, and the -ab, -eb suffixes as in al-Mihammadab ‘the offspring of Muhammad’, 
ba f aneb ‘vulture’. For more details see de Jong 2002: 346-7 and Winkler 1936: 382ff. 

3.9.2 COPTIC 

The role of Coptic has been extensively discussed in several publications. For a 
comprehensive account of the five alleged Copticisms in EA see Behnstedt (2006a), 
where a Coptic substratum is more or less excluded. The lexical impact is modest and 
is estimated to amount to some 300 items, mainly in agriculture and flora. 

3.9.3 BERBER 

The shifting of *1 > n (also *1 > r) in al-Qasr/Dakhla, as in *qulla > ? unna ‘pitcher’, 
*naxla > raxra ‘palm tree’, is related to Berber in Behnstedt 2004. In northern Tarifit 
Berber in Morocco the shift is *1 > r, and in some Berber and Arabic dialects of the 
Tafilalt area in the south it is *1 > n. 


55 Also in UE3. 
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A strange development in the negation system in al-Mushiyya (west Dakhla) can, 
tentatively, be related to a Berber substratum (Woidich 1995a), i.e. the shift i > a in 
fore-and-aft negation, as in f andih ‘he has’ - ma f andahs ‘he has not’. In this case, the 
vowel shift can easily be explained within the frame of Dakhla historical phonology. 
But this shift has been transferred to other cases, as in f andikdm - ma s andikams 
‘you (pi) have not’, and has thus become part of the system of negational morpho¬ 
phonemics. This resembles a Berber morphological rule according to which in 
negated imperatives, and in future and present sentences, the habitual verb form 
has to be used, e.g. Siwa sisaf> la sasdf‘don’t sift!’, ugel > la tagla ‘don’t take it!’, wan > 
la tuwan ‘don’t climb up!’ (Laoust 1931: 51), Nefusi emel > walemmals ‘don’t say!’, 
ekem > wulekkams ‘don’t enter!’, Djerba animal > wammals ‘don’t say!’. The use of 
this verbal form involves the replacement of the vowel in the negated form by lal. 
Something similar occurs in west Dakhla. A Berber rule involving ‘change of verbal 
form when negated’ may have been reinterpreted by bilingual speakers of Arabic as 
‘change of vowels in negated forms’ according to the r andih - ma s andahs model. 
Reanalysis of rules as a feature of imperfect learning is a typical interference phe¬ 
nomenon in language and dialect contact. 


3.10 CONCLUSION 

It should be clear from what has been said how important the migrations and forced 
resettlements of Arab tribes, as well as long-distance trade routes, were for the 
formation of the Egyptian dialect area. Linguistic phenomena and changes do not 
simply move by themselves over geographical space, as dialect geography sometimes 
might make us believe. They are transported by speakers who are in contact with 
neighbouring settlements, or speakers who migrate through time and space in search 
of better living conditions, or for reasons of trade and commerce. We have already 
pointed this out in B&W 2005: 37-42 and chapter 6: 49-54. 

As a matter of fact there is no dialect area in Egypt where bedouin tribes were not 
present in some form, and still are, and they have contributed to each area’s linguistic 
evolution and character through coexistence and mixing with the autochthonous 
population. This is supported historically in the texts handed down to us by the 
Arab chroniclers who tell us about the migrations, settlements, and expulsions, 
but partly also in local oral traditions referring to the origins and histories of the 
different clans of a village. 

When the chroniclers inform us that one tribe left for the west and disappeared, so 
to speak, or that it was resettled to the south, this has often rather to be interpreted as 
meaning that the majority of them may have given up their original abode, but that 
another section stayed where they felt at home. The first Arab immigrants into Egypt 
were confronted with a primarily non-arabophone population, which gradually 
adopted the language of the invaders. Immigrants at later periods (after the twelfth 
century, by which time Coptic had largely died out) had to deal with Arabized natives 
who to some extent spoke similar dialects, but often rather distinct ones, and with 
whom they had to find a modus vivendi. These later immigrants, on the one hand, 
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certainly introduced into Egypt new linguistic features, but, on the other hand, they 
raise the question of what happened when this dialect contact led to inevitable dialect 
mixing and the adaptation of the two groups. We know from recent sociolinguistic 
research that ‘When mutually intelligible, but distinct dialects of the same language 
come into contact, linguistic accomodation occurs’ (Britain and Trudgill 1999: 245). 
Speakers who adapt to speakers of a different dialect may borrow phonological and 
lexical elements, but often the adaptation is only partial and may lead to hypo- and 
hyper-forms. Rules of transfer from one dialect to another are created which partly 
succeed in reaching the target, others overshoot it. In this way emerge interdialectal 
forms, the restructuring of paradigms, reallocations, grammaticalizations of lexical elem¬ 
ents, substitution of lexemes through analytical new formations - the entire spectrum 
of linguistic change. And, as Britain and Trudgill (1999: 246) put it, there may appear 
‘new, intermediate or hyper-adaptive or other interdialect forms which were not 
actually present in any of the dialects in the original mixture’ (see also Trudgill 1986). 

This last remark is of particular importance for Arabic historical linguistics. Forms 
which were not actually present in the original mixture and came into existence 
owing to dialect contact can hardly serve as starting points for the historical deriv¬ 
ation of features in other dialects. To give an example: at first glance Upper Egyptian 
forms (UE3, B v eri) such as bugara ‘a cow’ (from bagar ‘cows’) or nizilat ‘she came 
down’ (from nazal ‘he came down’) look archaic and could lend themselves to being 
interpreted as having given rise to forms common in ‘bedouin’ dialects, e.g. bgara, 
nzilat (cf. Jastrow 1982: i3iff.). This derivation ignores, however, essential aspects. 
Interpreting nizilat as archaic does not explain why these modified high vowels are 
never elided in UE3 - whereas other high vowels are, see r ifis ‘bad’ and f f ifsa - and, 
on the other hand, why vowel modification spreads to structures other than CvCvCv, 
namely CvCCvCv, cf. mimlika ‘kingdom’. Both phenomena can be explained if one 
interprets vowel modification as a secondary innovation, as hypo- and hyper¬ 
adaptation triggered by dialect contact (see Woidich 1997: 192-6). If such forms 
are used for historical reconstruction they may lead us astray. 

Other examples to be adduced here include the aktib-niktib system in one area of 
the Egyptian Delta, as this could be the outcome of such a dialect contact, as pointed 
out in §3.3.1; and the dialects of the four Egyptian oases, which differ from each other 
considerably. Consider the mixture of Igl and Iql for *q in Farafra, Dakhla, and Kharga 
(see §3.8.2.1), or the strange allomorphs for the 3msng poss suffix -u (word final) and 
-ih- (word internal with indirect object suffixes) in Baris/south Kharga (see §3.8.2.2): 
beta ‘his house’, gibtillak < *gibtihlak ‘I brought it to you’. They show highly archaic 
features on one hand, but extremely idiosyncratic new formations on the other, in the 
case of Dakhla and Kharga even inside the oasis itself. Precisely there, in a relatively 
small area, several groups from different regions with different dialects melded with the 
local population until they homogenized linguistically. In the historical analysis of 
Arabic dialect phenomena, one cannot always assume that a feature was introduced 
from the original home of the speakers and implanted somewhere. One should also 
entertain the possibility that a given feature is the result of dialect mixing and dialect 
contact which eventually led to new dialects and dialect areas. 
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The adnominal linker -an in 
Andalusi Arabic, with special 
reference to the poetry of Ibn 
Quzman (twelfth century) 


IGNACIO FERRANDO 


ijiol bl^io 

‘A beautiful face and a golden wine: 
That is the goal, there is nothing more’ 


Diwan Ibn Quzman (abbreviated to IQ) 53/0/1 and 53/0/2 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 

It is a well-known fact that a number of Arabic dialects have a nominal suffix -an/-in 
after an indefinite noun if that noun is followed by an attribute or modifier; one such 
dialect was Andalusi Arabic. For example: 

( 1 ) 1 ■ j . : v 

futin-tu bi-lawn-an nabll 

seduce.s-stem.ps-isng by-colour-linker noble 
‘I have been seduced by a noble complexion’ (IQ 145/1/2) 

The noun lawn ‘colour’ has no definite article and is followed by the adjective nabll 
‘noble’, which serves as a modifiying attribute. A first reading of this structure seems 
to indicate that the suffix -an attached to the indefinite noun acts as a linker between 
the two elements. The attribute may, as in this example, be an adjective, or a 
participle acting as an adjective. But there are also cases in which the attributed 
element is a relative clause without the marker of a relative clause, as is normal in 
Arabic when the antecedent noun is indefinite: 
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(2) ,_>tJ 

las tagtamaS matdqil-an tatwaffar? 

why 2sng- hoard.p-stem golden guineas-linker 2sng-save.p-stem 
‘Why do you hoard golden guineas which you save?’ (IQ 31/6/4) 

A third, less common possibility is that the attribute consists of a prepositional 
phrase: 

(3) Lulls' dl 

wa-fi xadd-ay-ha wardat-an ka-l-hayd 
and-in cheek-du-3fsng rose-linker like-def.a.-shame 
‘In her cheeks there is a rose like shame’ (IQ 87/11/1) 

Some researchers 1 call this adnominal linker morpheme tanwin or dialectal 
tanwin, owing to its superficial similarity to the morpheme of indefiniteness of 
CLA, which appears both on the head noun and on the modifying attribute, and 
view it as the remains of an old system of cases and/or as a nominal marker of 
indefiniteness. Others 2 prefer to call it a connective tanwin, in view of its function in 
the dialect material under analysis, or a nominal linker, or simply a linker -n (Owens 
1998a: 215-17; 2006: 102). In this chapter we opt for the term adnominal linker, 
which we consider more appropriate for a synchronic analysis of the linguistic facts. 

As regards the geographical distribution of the adnominal linker, it is found in 
many very different geographical areas of the Arabic-speaking world. First, it appears 
in various modern dialects which we might describe as ‘central’, such as those of 
central and eastern Arabia, including Bahrain (Holes 2004b), Qatar (Bettega 2014), 
and Yemen (Tihama) (Behnstedt 1985: 60), and even in ‘bedouin’ dialects of other 
areas, such as Sinai or Jordan (Holes and Abu Athera 2009: 214-19). Secondly, it is 
very striking that the same trait, with variable profiles and characteristics, also 
appears in a number of dialects we might describe as ‘geographically and socially 
peripheral’, such as Andalusi Arabic (Corriente 1977: 122; 2013a: 100; Ferrando 
2000), used in Spain between the seventh and sixteenth centuries, Siculo-Arabic 
(La Rosa 2016: 362-4), the texts of what is known as Christian Arabic, 3 the Judaeo- 
Arabic of various areas and times (Blau 1981: 167-212), the Arabic of Sudan (Owens 
1993b: 111,140,144), that of Nigeria (Owens 2006:103), that of Uzbekistan (Ingham 
2010: 81-7), and that of Afghanistan (Ingham 2006: 33-4). The fact that the same 
trait appears documented in the core dialects of the Arabian peninsula and in other 
dialects so far removed in time and space from the Arabic geographical centre 
suggests, as Owens (1998a: 216-17; 2006: 105-6) and Holes (2011a: 81-2) claim, 


1 Blau (1981: 167-212), who uses the data of Baneth 1945-6, and more recently Holes 2004b, among 
others, though Holes has since modified his position (Holes 2011a: 81-2; 2016:131-4) and now prefers the 
term ‘adnominal linker’. 

2 Corriente 1977: 122, and more recently Ferrando (2000), who uses the French term, morpheme de 
liaison. 

3 Blau 1966-7: 340-2; 1993. It is not, however, present in the Middle Arabic of the Muslims, at least not 
in early times, according to Hopkins 1984: 169. 
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that this is an ancient trait from the period before the Arab diaspora which followed 
the Muslim conquests. 

The object of this chapter is to analyse this adnominal linker in detail in Andalusi 
Arabic, the only neo-Arabic dialect bundle, together with Judeo-Arabic and Middle 
Arabic, to have left us complete texts, which represent a veritable jewel for the 
diachronic study of the Arabic dialects. The source we will analyse is the poetry of 
Ibn Quzman, who wrote in Cordoba in the twelfth century the celebrated diwan Ibn 
Quzmdn, a collection of popular poetry in which the use of the adnominal linker is 
noticeably widespread. The most interesting aspects of the analysis will be its 
syntactic distribution; the different categories of head noun and attribute on which 
it appears; the form of writing of the linker, either as a separate word or as a 
morpheme which forms part of the spelling of the head noun; and whether it is 
optional or obligatory. 


4.2 THE CORPUS 

The diwan of Ibn Quzman al-Qurtubi is a collection of strophic popular poetry 
written in al-Andalus in the twelfth century. Given that the language used con¬ 
sciously by the author is the local Andalusi dialect, the diwan constitutes a very rich 
source for the study of the Andalusi dialect, and one of the few relics of a neo-Arab 
dialect used in writing in the medieval period. 

Ibn Quzman (full name: Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Isa ibn v Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Tsa 
ibn Quzman al-Zuhri al-Zajjal al-Asghar) was born in Cordoba to a wealthy and 
quite prestigious family which, judging by its name, Quzman (= Guzman), may have 
been of non-Muslim origin, perhaps Gothic. In fact the external information avail¬ 
able on his life is very limited and fragmented, 4 and we are thus obliged, exercising 
the necessary caution, to use the internal evidence provided by his poetry. Ibn 
Quzman was a poet versed in Classical Arabic (CLA) poetry, but his fame was due 
to the poetical genre known as zagal, i.e. strophic poems written in the vernacular 
language of Al-Andalus, generally in the form of panegyrics dedicated to various 
patrons of the Almoravid dynasty. He himself tells us he visited Andalusian cities such 
as Seville, Granada, and Jaen, looking for local governors to pay him for his poems. 
One of the more prominent traits of his poetry is a satirical, even licentious vein, which 
is to be seen throughout his diwan, including various ruthless satires of doctors of 
Islamic law {alfaquis). According to his poems, he was accused and convicted of 
impiety on more than one occasion, although it is open to doubt whether this is true or 
merely a rhetorical device by which he seeks to ingratiate himself with the reader. 

His masterpiece is the collection of zagals entitled Isdbat al-agradfi dikr al-cfrad 
(Diwan Ibn Quzmdn al-Qurtubi). This work has come down to us in a single copy 
produced in the Middle East, probably in the area of Palestine, which is preserved in 
the library of St. Petersburg, Russia. It consists of 149 strophic poems ( zagals ) written 


4 See more details in Ferrando 2006: 426-24. 
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in the Andalusi Arab dialect. 5 Most of the poems are dedicated to the patrons of the 
time, that is, to the leaders of the Almoravid dynasty. The set of poems, a masterpiece 
of popular Arab poetry, offers a lively panorama of the social life of the Islamic and 
Arab city of Cordoba in the twelfth century, including many details and comments 
on local customs, biting criticism of the religious authorities, and descriptions of 
licentious and lewd activities, including explicit sex scenes of both heterosexual and 
homosexual natures. It is also a source of great interest for documenting relations 
between Muslims, Christians, and Jews. 

But perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the diwan of Ibn Quzman is the 
language and style used in it. This is a popular, lively, and nimble language which 
reflects the real life of Cordovan society, completely opposite to the hyper-classical 
tendencies which dominated the formal poetry of that time and place. From a 
linguistic point of view the work of Ibn Quzman is a treasure trove, as it constitutes 
a rare vestige of the Andalusi dialect and shows us a range of expressions and a 
popular lexicon to which we would not have had access if this work had not been 
preserved. In addition to this, the diwan is also the first substantial collection of a 
literary genre ( zagal ) with a particular strophic and metrical structure which literary 
critics consider of great importance in the history of relations between Arab and 
Romance literature. 

It is important not to lose sight of the fact that the language of Ibn Quzman 
authentically reflects a morphology, a syntax, and a lexicon which are entirely 
colloquial, as the author states with pride in the introduction to the work where he 
says specifically, for example, that the use of desinential inflection ( frdb ), one of the 
hallmarks of CLA, is an unforgivable error in the zagal : 

Q-0 JiS-^ < d I ■ ,V. o - d a I o ^Vo - d1 ^ ,.i , d ‘ , A1 0^ d 

.yjljidl ,_p.... II .oly&yi (p. 27) 

I freed it of the knots which spoiled it [= the zagal], smoothing out its texture and softening its 
roughness. I stripped it bare of inflection ( Frab ), ornamentation and convention, as if drawing 
a sword from its scabbard 

Jp-jJI po 3 ! Oyxil psyUI yyyJs (P- 30) 

Failing to observe the rules of inflection ( frdb ) in Classical Arabic diction, or in formal stanzaic 
poetry ( muwassah ), is no less ugly than observing these rules in popular verse {zagal)... 

The author is clearly telling us that the language of his poems lacks the desinential 
inflection, and that it is the spoken language of the street, the Andalusi dialect 
(though paradoxically he makes these statements in a stylistically ornamented 
CLA!). We should, however, add a caveat: as it is a poetic text, and therefore written 
in a literary register, it is obvious that the language has to be adapted to a series of 
conditioning factors, including the requirements of metre and rhyme. That means 


5 In the edition I have consulted, edited by Corriente, (Ibn Quzman 2013), the number of poems rises to 
193, the last forty-four being gathered from other sources. The corpus consists of a total of 71,705 words. 
I would like to express my most sincere thanks to Professor Corriente for having provided me with an 
electronic copy of the complete text of the diwan, which has greatly assisted my task of analysis and 
research. 
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it is likely that there will be linguistic adjustments throughout the corpus and 
occasional breaches of normal dialectal grammatical rules. If we take that into 
account it is easy to understand, for example, that some cases in which the poet 
has not used the expected adnominal linker are simply to adjust the wording of a 
verse to the number of syllables required, or to accommodate the verse to the metrical 
pattern of each zagal, which leads the author in some cases to use forms which are 
unorthodox but metrically necessary. However, it should be stated that the adnom¬ 
inal linker, together with other dialectal traits, is used so consistently throughout the 
corpus that it may be said without any doubt that the language of Ibn Quzman is, in 
this sense, an authentic reflection of popular language. Despite the presence of some 
classicisms, and an unavoidable raising of tone, we take the view that the analysis of 
the linguistic material of the diwan allows us to draw valid conclusions on the state of 
Andalusi Arabic in the place where and at the time when the poems were written. 


4.3 THE ADNOMINAL LINKER-an IN IQ 

A detailed reading of the diwan of Ibn Quzman shows a total of 464 cases of 
the adnominal linker. Compared to that abundant use there are sixty-four cases in 
which the adnominal linker would be expected to be present but for various reasons 
does not appear. These cases of absence will be dealt with shortly. For the moment, we 
will try to specify the profiles and syntactic uses of nominal phrases the head noun of 
which is indefinite, which are precisely the cases in which the adnominal linker appears. 

4.3.I HEAD NOUNS BY TYPE 

Table 4.1 shows the statistics for types of head noun in terms of gender and number. 


Table 4.1 Ibn Quzman’s poetry: frequency 
of head nouns by gender and number 


msng 387 

fsng 38 

broken pi (of m or f singulars) 29 

sound fpl 3 

dual m 0 

dual f 6 7 

Total 464 


6 Of the seven cases of feminine dual head noun, six are the noun c ayn ‘eye’, which is feminine but has 
no external morphological gender marker, the other case being the noun saxra ‘rock’. 
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It is instructive to present some examples of head nouns in the broken pi, sound 
fpl, and f dual, in which the noun ends with an alif completely absent from the tradition 
of CLA writing, giving rise to forms which are striking to the informed reader: 


(4) Latvia 

masdyib-an f izam 

misfortune.b.pl-linker great 
‘Great misfortunes’ (IQ 2.-7I9I2) 7 


( 5 ) 


(6) 


( 7 ) 


( 8 ) 


( 9 ) 


(10) 


^lll ijjj SLIil 

anamil-an bariyya min 

finger tip.b.pl-linker innocent from 
‘Fingers free of blame’ (IQ 45/6/1) 


al-lawm 

def.a-blame 


l-ftibar 

def.a-pondering 


j l1 t-i' 11 1 0,0 ,v. 

sufayf-dt-an yatul fi-ha 

small lip-f.s.pl-linker 3sng-be long.p-stem in-them 
‘Small lips which would be pondered long’ (IQ 37/2/1) 

<d 0 1 a./-) a 

wa-sufay f -dt-an safiqa 

and-small slap-f.s.pl-linker hard 
‘Small hard slaps’ (IQ 87/7/4)® 

jl fyj jSKjOJ 

bi-saxrat-ayn-an musdb 
by-rock-f.du-linker injured 
‘Injured by a pair of rocks’ (IQ 21/2/4) 9 

f ayn-ayn-an mildh 
eye-du-linker beautiful 
‘Beautiful eyes’ (IQ 135/0/2) 

wa-hawdgib-an riqdq f ala f ayn-ayn-an suhal 

and-eyebrow.b.pl-linker fine over eye-du-linker blue 
‘With fine eyebrows over blue eyes’ (IQ 56/10/3) 

All of these examples are notable as they depart from the morphological rules of 
CLA in which these types of plural and dual nouns never have tanwin represented, 
as here, by an orthographic suffixed alif, or in the case of (8) by -an written as a 
separate word. 


7 For the translation of the examples, we have used the Spanish translation made by Corriente (Ibn 
Quzman 1996). 

8 These last two cases are diminutives, which are frequently to be found in the dlwan. 

9 Note the writing of the adnominal linker, which appears written as a separate word, and not as a letter 
added to the head noun, as is more usual. 
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It should also be pointed out that the adnominal linker bears no relation to the 
system of case in CLA, as Owens (2006: 104) and Holes (2011a: 81) have noted. As it 
appears in our source it could be interpreted as the indefinite accusative morpheme, 
but that would be incorrect, as it is frequently used in cases in which the head noun is 
in the nominative or genitive case, in which, according to the rules of CLA, an alif 
suffixed to the head noun is incorrect. Here are some examples (there are more than 
100 cases in the dlwan): 

(11) 4JU- Ijb j 

ft dar-an xdliya 

in house-linker empty 
‘In an empty house’ (IQ 10/9/4) 

(12) ^ L1MS0 

bi-kalam-an faslh 

with-speech-linker eloquent 
‘With eloquent words’ (IQ 9/38/2) 

(13) Ljj Jj 

ila yawm-an yulqa f alayy at-turdb 

until day-linker 3msng-thr0w.p-stem.ps on-me def.a-earth 
‘Until the day I am buried by earth’ (IQ 21/5/4) 

(14) Ljjj J i>° 

man lu tawb-an yugsal 

who to-him clothes-linker 3msng-wash.p-stem.ps 

‘Whoever has clothes to be washed’ (IQ 137/6/1) 

(15) bi^ 1^*3: ysi ^ijju 


al-gdya 

di las 

li-quddam-u 

aktar 

def.a-goal 

that neg 

to-before-it 

more 

wagh-an 

malih 

wa-sardb-an 

as far 

face-linker 

beautiful 

and-wine-linker 

golden 

‘A beautiful 

face and a 

golden wine: 



That is the goal, there is nothing more than that’ (IQ 53/0/1 and 2) 10 
4.3.2 ADJUNCTS BY TYPE 

From a syntactic point of view there are three types of adjunct: an adjective or 
participle functioning as an adjective; a relative clause, also functioning as an 
adjective; and a prepositional phrase which makes some modification to the head 
noun but which maintains a somewhat less close syntactic relation with it. Table 4.2 
shows the frequency of each one of the three types of adjunct. 


10 In this case the nominal syntagm is in the nominative position, unlike the examples 11,12,13, and 14, 
where its position was genitive. 
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Table 4.2. Ibn Quzman’s poetry: 
frequency of types of nominal adjunct 


adj (or participle) 

317 

rel clause 

134 

prep phrase 

13 

Total 

464 


We have already seen many cases in which the adjunct is an adjective or participle 
in the examples given earlier. As regards the second case, relative clauses, 11 it should 
be borne in mind that these are constructed in Arabic without any relative marker 
given that the antecedent, the head noun, appears as indefinite. This means that the 
syntactic connection between the head noun and the relative adjunct is closer, given 
that an indefinite noun is not usually found in a prepausal position: 12 the listener 
expects something to complete it, something which provides information about the 
head noun. Here are some examples: 


(16) Q j 

^jic- Ijlaj ^3 

las naxsa hamm-an yagi ilayy 

neg isng-fear.p-stem trouble-linker 3msng-come.p-stem to-me 

wa-ld zaman-an yagur f alayy 

and-neg times-linker 3msng-oppress.p-stem on-me 

‘I don’t fear troubles that approach me, 
nor times that oppress me’ 13 

(ly) sb J3 Ljloj b 

yd zaman-an qad bad 
o time-linker perf.part pass.s-stem-3msng 
‘O for a time that has passed!’ (IQ 32/2/1) 


(18) 


' 1 C>l Or'\ <d ■ 5 ,y \ U 3 J 


yawm-an la nasqi-h naxdf 

day-linker neg isng-give drink.p-stem-3msng isng-fear.p-stem 
yaybas 

3msng-dry.p-stem 

‘Any day I don’t give it [= my heart] something to drink, I fear it will go dry’ 
(IQ 182/1/2) 


11 Of the examples given, 2, 6, 13, and 14 are cases of a relative clause in an adjunct position. 

12 Except, of course, nouns adverbialized by the CLA accusative ending -an, such as ? abadan, tamaman, 
p aydan, etc. 

13 Given that the head noun in this example occupies the accusative position, as the direct object of the 
verb, one might be tempted to interpret the morpheme -an as the accusative marker of CLA, and not as an 
adnominal linker. But the first two words of the verse, i.e. las (mark of negation) and naxsa (p-stem, isng), 
are so clearly dialectal that this reading must be discounted. 
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The third type of adjunct is a prepositional phrase which provides circumstantial 
information, such as the place or the mode of some kind of comparison. This is the 
least frequent of the three types of adjunct. Only thirteen cases were found. 

dafllo) Jjjj dJjb Ijli 

ndr-an bi-qalb-uh yirid yatfi-h 

fire-linker in-heart-3msng 3msng-want.p-stem 3msng-put out.p-stem-3msng 
‘Fire in his heart that he wants to put out’ (IQ 74/2/3) 

dUl po iL>j LudJI 

las fi n-nisa zinat-an bi-hal-ak 

neg in def.a-women beauty-linker in-condition-2fsng 
‘There is no beauty among women like yours’ (IQ 115/8/2) 

(5jJj jJI liJIS 4jL>Jud 

sadiqa-t-an la-r-ruh, dak alladi tadri 

friend-f-linker to-def.a-soul dem rel 2msng-know.p-stem 

‘A dear friend, that one who you know of’ (IQ 125/6/2) 

Although there are not many cases of prepositional phrases to be found they are 
quite significant, as the syntactic relation between the head noun and the attribute is 
less close than in the cases of the other two types of adjunct (adjective and relative 
clause). This favours the interpretation that the main function of the suffix is that of a 
linker or ligature and not a marker of indefiniteness. 

It is also interesting to note that the Andalusi Arabic of IQ seems closer in this 
regard to contemporary ‘bedouin’ dialects, in which there is relatively frequent use of 
the adnominal linker with prepositional phrases, than to Judeo-Arabic texts, which are 
closer to Andalusi from a chronological point of view, in which the adnominal linker 
with prepositional phrase is comparatively rare, according to Blau 1981:175. 14 At least 
that is the impression to be gathered from the analysis offered by him (1981: 195-6) 
and from the bedouin poetical data of Holes and Abu Athera (2009: 214-19). 

4.3.3 THE WRITING OF THE ADNOMINAL LINKER 

Given that the dialectal adnominal linker is a linguistic trait which does not belong to 
the basic structures of Classical Arabic, its written representation presents something 
of a challenge and a breach of the normal rules of writing. The solution adopted in 
the diwan of Ibn Quzman, or at least that which appears in the single manuscript 
which has come down to us, is that of adding to the head noun an alif of prolonga¬ 
tion, which is the system used in CLA for marking tanwin orthographically when it is 
in the accusative case. It is a solution which is not, in principle, strange in the eyes of 
Arab readers. There are, however, certain types of nouns in CLA which never take the 
suffix tanwin. These are the diptotic nouns. And it is in these cases that there is a clear 
break with the CLA rules, as the alif is regularly used with them. We have already 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


14 See also examples 48 and 57 of Baneth 1945-6. 
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noted in examples 4, 5,6,7,9, and 10 the use of alif with diptotic broken plurals, duals, 
and sound feminine plurals, which are categories of noun which in CLA either do not 
use tanwin at all, or, if they do, never take the accusative form of tanwin in -an marked 
by alif. The same is true of other categories of diptote, such as colour adjectives: 

(22) jLfv, Lyh b 

yd aswad-an mitydr 

o black-linker omen 

‘Oh, what a black omen!’ (IQ 147/6/5) 

Ibn Quzman is quite consistent in his use of the alif to represent the link 
morpheme. But there is also sporadic use of an written as an independent word, a 
trait which also appears in Judaeo-Arabic 15 and in Middle Arabic. 16 Apart from 
example 8 we find only two other examples: 

(23) jl O 

wa-sir-tu hutam-an sahti yabis 

and-become.s-stem-isng ruin-linker feeble dry 
‘I have become a feeble, dry ruin’ (IQ 1/3/2) 

(24) j-° jtii- jl iyi3 

faqiy-an xammar min ruh-i naSmal 

jurisprudent-linker wine-selling from self-isng isng-make.p-stem 
‘I will make of myself a wine-selling jurisprudent!’ (IQ 23/5/1) 17 

This way of representing graphically the adnominal linker, as it is totally divorced 
from the CLA orthographic convention, seems more appropriate for distinguishing 
clearly between the orthography of the CLA tanwin when it marks an indefinite 
accusative and the function of dialectal -an as a link morpheme. It does not, however, 
seem to have been the principal option chosen by Ibn Quzman, possibly owing to the 
pressure of the orthographic conventions of CLA. 18 

In fsng nouns which end in the suffix ta ? marbuta there is a higher degree of 
graphemic ambiguity, as the adnominal linker is shown only by the presence of 
superscript orthographic symbols which do not affect the consonantal skeleton of the 
text (i.e., no alif). The same is true of nouns ending with alif+ hamza or alif maqsura. 
With nouns of this type, the manuscript generally contains the superscript symbols 
which make it possible to read the link morpheme, although there is a certain degree 
of ambivalence which has led the editor to restore missing symbols in a few cases. 
This is what we might call the ‘hidden writing’ of the adnominal linker. A few 
examples should serve to clarify this: 


15 According to Blau (1993: 97), who records a use of an as a separate word in the year 800. 

16 According to the data of Hopkins 1984: 175. 

17 It should be noted that the manuscript uses instead of jl, but the editor corrects this in view of the 
sense and metre of the poem. 

18 This is not the case in another interesting source of Andalusi Arabic, the Vocabulista in Arabico, 
dating back to the thirteenth century, where an independent ? an (jl) is consistently used to reflect the 
adnominal linker. See some examples in Schiaparelli 1871: 459-60, sub voce litera. 
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(25) V J 4 , 

wa-kull gama f at-an la tasrab 
and-every group-linker neg 3fsng-drink.p-stem 
‘every group that does not drink’ (IQ 23/4/3) 19 

(26) cL*S l^S 

wa-yagi fi-ha kisd-an baddri 

and-3msng-come.p-stem in-3fsng bed cover-linker new 
‘In this will come a new bed cover’ (IQ 20/17/4) 20 


4.3.4 FREQUENCY OF THE ADNOMINAL LINKER 
AND CASES OF ABSENCE 

Owens, Holes, and Bettega point to two fundamental features of the dialectal 
adnominal linker. The first is that it has nothing to do with the case system, unlike 
the tanwin of CLA. The analysis of the corpus of IQ confirms this fact. The single 
form of the morpheme, represented in Andalusi Arabic always by the letters -an, and 
its constant use regardless of syntactic functions, whether the noun to which it is 
attached is nominative, accusative, or genitive, shows clearly that there is no case 
system represented by this morpheme. The absence of hypercorrections, of classi¬ 
cisms, 21 or of attempts to reflect in the poems of IQ the case markers of CLA confirms 
that this is not, in our opinion, a remnant of the case system. 

The second trait various researchers have referred to in the adnominal linker is 
that it is always optional. Blau, Owens, Holes, and Bettega agree fully on this. 22 
However, the data offered by the Andalusi Arabic dialect in the oldest sources, 
from around the twelfth century, present a different picture, which suggests to 
those who have examined these materials that it is a very frequent trait, 23 or even 


19 The mark of the adnominal linker appears in this way in the manuscript and is presented thus by the 
editor. 

20 In this case the vocalization of the manuscript is not so unequivocal but the metre of the poem 
confirms the reading of the suffix -an. 

21 Naturally there are some classicisms, although quite scarce, detected by Corriente in his edition. In 
the area of the adnominal linker only certain cases can be referred to, such as that of 113/2/4, which reads: 
ijq Lne L is/s ‘you will see a prodigious rose which has appeared’, in which the suffix -an is joined to the 
attribute in the Classical manner. But these cases can be counted on the fingers of one hand, given the effort 
made by Ibn Quzman to use the dialect in his poems, as he states in the introduction. 

22 Owens states (2006: 104), referring basically to Nigerian Arabic: ‘it is always optional’. Holes (2011a: 
81), for his part, puts it this way, referring to the adnominal linker in central and eastern Arabia: ‘... always 
optional and to some extent therefore a stylistic marker’. In his study of the Arabic of Qatar, Bettega (2014: 
19-20) says: ‘It has to be noted that the vast majority of indefinite nouns followed by adjectives show no 
sign of dialectal tanwin. We already insisted on the fact that this feature always appears to be optional’. As 
regards the Judaeo-Arabic dialects with the presence of the adnominal linker, Blau (1981: 167) also says 
‘the use of which [tanwin] is always optional’. 

23 In his first comprehensive grammar of Andalusi Arabic, Corriente (1977: 121) stated the following: 
‘It is not uncommon in the earliest Andalusi documents to find /+an+/ between the ultimate constituents 
of a nominal phrase, as a marker of their relation’, providing various examples taken from IQ. In his new 
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quasi-obligatory. 24 It should be pointed out that in Andalusi Arabic, as in other forms 
of Arabic, the register of the language used in poetry may not be the same as that of 
ordinary speech (in part because it is self-consciously ‘artistic’, in part because of the 
demands of metre), and that the adnominal linker, specifically, has been shown to be 
more common in poetic language than in ordinary speech in the modern dialects of 
Arabic that have retained it (e.g. the dialects of eastern and central Arabia). 25 If we 
take into consideration the clear distinction between poetic usage and spoken usage, 
it would not be safe to assume that the adnominal linker is a nearly obligatory feature 
in spoken, ordinary Andalusi Arabic. It would be safer to say that it is a common 
feature of poetry, as it is in the case of present-day Arabian bedouin poetry. However, 
in the case of Andalusi Arabic, we also have a contemporary source of non-poetic 
data that seems to show that the linker was just as common in that as it is in the poetry. 
This is the so-called Vocabulista in Arabico , 26 written in the east of Al-Andalus. It is an 
Arabic-Latin and Latin-Arabic glossary, in a ‘middle’ register, where researchers have 
found many dialect features together with some classical material. In this work, the 
adnominal linker is very frequent. 27 As this is a glossary produced with the goal of 
learning Arabic in order to Christianize Muslim people in Spain after the Reconquista, 
there is no poetical language in it. So we are inclined to think that the adnominal 
linker reflects a living usage of that time, and not just a poetical stylistic matter 
(which could also be true, of course), but a more widespread trait present in other 
areas of language. It is difficult to decide if ordinary Andalusian speech actually 
included it, but the Vocabulista in Arabico provides at least a hint pointing in that 
direction. Add to that the fact that the Andalusi materials are quite early in 
comparison with the modern Arabian material, which may mean they reflect a 
stage of the language which once also existed in Arabia, but of which we simply have 
no contemporary record. 

If we examine the statistical data at the beginning of §4.3, we find the adnominal 
linker is present in 87.8% of cases (464 occurrences out of 528). But if we examine the 
cases of absence more closely we see that in many of them there is a reason for this 
absence. The first of these is a reason linked to the metre of the poem. We have found 
nine cases in which the head noun appears in the position immediately before the 
verse’s internal caesura, a pausal position, and the phonetic link between the head 
noun and the adjunct is broken. The following is an example: 


grammar of Andalusi Arabic Corriente (2013a: 100) states: ‘So, we still find it most of the time in VA 
[Vocabulista in Arabico , a twelfth-century Andalusi source]... and quite often in IQ’. 

24 Ferrando (2000: 31) says the following: ‘Ce que nous pouvons deduire du comportement du ML 
[adnominal linker] dans les sources du 12 th siecle c’est qu’il s’agit d’un trait presque obligatoire que Ton 
n’oblitere pas sans peine’. 

25 Bedouin poets who make extensive use of the linker say that its use gives an impression of asala 
(=‘(bedouin) authenticity’) to their poetry (thanks to Holes, p.c.). 

26 See the first edition by Schiaparelli (1871) and the linguistic study by Corriente (1989a). 

27 In a previous paper, Ferrando 2000 ,1 stated that the frequency rises as high as 86.73%. 
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(27) IjiLil jixul b\J, Lil lo 

j jS\ jiaJj ?JJJb j-oJjJI Ojj 

md f -i and ma v suq sdtt abyad asqar 

with-isng I beloved tall pale blonde 

ray-t al-qamar bil-layl huwa yalma? 

see.s-stem-2msng def.a-moon in-def.a-night he 3msng-shine.p-stem 

aktar 

more 

‘I have a tall, pale, blonde beloved 

Have you seen the full moon? He shines more’ (IQ 13/01 and 13/02) 

In this verse there is a clear internal caesura which separates the head noun 
mcfsuq from the adjunct satt, and hence the linking morpheme cannot be inserted 
between them. 

The second reason for the occasional absence of the adnominal linker is that the 
copier of the diwdn, who was probably a Mashreqi Arab, did not include it in the 
manuscript, probably as it was a trait absent from his own dialect. In these cases we 
are helped by the metre of the poems, described and studied in minute detail by 
Corriente. 28 Our analysis of this particular aspect shows nine cases of absence of the 
adnominal linker in which the metre of the poem requires it. The following is an 
example: 

(28) dju 9 j jdu 

surayba raqlqah wa-ma f suq 

wine fine and-beloved 

‘A fine wine and a beloved one! (IQ 45/0/1) 

The metrical scheme of the poem is, in our opinion, mustaf^ilun mustafHlun 
fa f ul . 29 In any event, as may be seen in the verses (29)-(32), the sequence of each one 
of them consists of ten syllables, 30 while in the verse quoted here there are only nine. 
The logical way of completing the metre of the poem is to restore the adnominal 
linker between the head noun and the adjunct, giving suraybat-an raqlqa wa-masuq, 
which would seem to us the correct reading. 31 


28 In the edition used, the metrical scheme used by IQ is indicated at the start of each poem. 

29 i.e. the ragaz metre in its short version ( magzu ? ar-ragaz). The proposal of Corriente is slightly 
different (mustaf^ilunfa^ulunfa^ulun), but the type of metre is not altered (also ragaz), nor the number of 
syllables in each verse (ten). 

30 See, for example, the third verse of the poem: $J «i*is ji in which there are without any 

doubt ten syllables, not nine. 

31 In some cases, such as that of 19/2/2, the editor restores the adnominal linker and includes it in the 
text, but in other cases this is not so and it goes unnoticed. It should also be noted that there are yet other 
cases in which the manuscript contains the adnominal linker, but the editor has removed it from the text as 
it did not conform to the metre. For example in 69/11/4, where the verse in the manuscript appears thus: 

oIjjjX 33, but Corriente proposes not to read the adnominal linker, as if it is read the verse has one 
syllable too many to fit the metre. In the interests of fairness we have taken these as cases of absence of the 
adnominal linker. 
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A third reason for the absence of the adnominal linker is the head noun’s being the 
noun si ‘something, a thing’, which has lost its referential value as a noun and has 
become an indefinite quantifier. Of the four cases found the following is given as an 
example: 

(29) jXJ! ^3 t) aiiiico is IS3 

wa-da si qad tihaqqaq-uh yd bn-i 

and-dem thing perf.part confirm.s-stem-3mnsg-3msng o son-isng 

kull man fi l-balad 
all who in def.a-town 

‘My son, this is something everyone in town confirms to be true’ (IQ 173/3/3) 

Something similar occurs where this si is contained in negative structures, where 
it has been grammaticalized and functions as a particle of negation. Since it has 
lost its referential value as a noun, it is logical for there to be no adnominal linker. 

We have found four cases of this negative si in the corpus. The following is 

an example: 

( 30 ) JJab 13b jbJ 

lam taxud si bdtil 

neg 2msng-receive.p-stem thing free 
‘You have received nothing free’ (IQ 20/29/2) 

Another reason for the absence of the adnominal linker is that some head nouns 
consist of an adjective which has become a noun but which retains in a certain way its 
character as a qualifier. We refer specifically to the case of the adjective malih 
‘beautiful, pleasant’, which functions in IQ as a noun, as is shown in the translation 
by Corriente, but which, perhaps due to its primary nature as an adjective, shows a 
certain reluctance to add the link suffix -an. We have found five cases of this head 
noun in which the expected adnominal linker is missing. One of them, for example, is 
the following: 

(31) j-o-aJI ^v 

na^saq malih mitla l-qamar 

isng-love.p-stem beauty like def.a-moon 

‘I love someone as fair as the moon’ (IQ 175/1/1) 

Finally, there are three cases in which the head noun, or the adjunct, or both, are 
words of Romance origin. The fact that they are seen as external may have inhibited 
the presence of the adnominal linker in these cases. The following is an example: 

(32) i)1j3 O^oJ .ubj 

fag rutundu namut ward-h bi-s-siydh 

face round isng-die.p-stem for-3msng with-def.a-moaning 

‘A round face for which I’ll die moaning’ (IQ 21/6/1) 

Other reasons could be put forward for the absence of the suffix -an as a link 
between the head noun and the adjunct, such as certain cases of hyperbaton 
in which an indefinite noun is highlighted in the initial position, as in 2/0/1 
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o-« ^ sabiyy na^saq min as-suq ‘A boy I love from the souq’), which 

could be analysed as the fronted direct object of the verb and not as the head noun 
of a nominal phrase. Or it could even be argued that IQ’s not using it, as in some 
cases he does not, may be due to the need to respect the metre of the poems, which 
always tolerates a certain amount of licence in departing from the normal forms 
of language. However, counting just the reasons for the absence of the adnominal 
linker which we have adduced up to now, the number of cases of absence is reduced 
to thirty, which represents 6.46% of the total number of indefinite noun phrases. 
This supports what was argued in Ferrando (2000: 31), where an analysis was 
carried out on a sample (the first forty) of the zagals of Ibn Quzman: the adnominal 
linker is not an optional trait; on the contrary, it is a permanent and fixed element 
(with some sporadic absences), which marks the relation between an indefinite 
noun and the attribute which accompanies and modifies it. 

As has been stated by some researchers (Corriente 1977: 121-2; 2013a: 100; 
Ferrando 2000: 33), the adnominal linker functioned in Andalusi Arabic as a ligature 
between noun and attribute practically obligatorily in the early period, up to the 
twelfth century. From that time a decline is seen in the frequency of the adnominal 
linker, to the point where it practically disappears in the last phase of Andalusi 
Arabic. In a source such as Pedro de Alcala, written in Latin script at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, the only remains of the adnominal linker to be seen are in a 
fossilized form with the attribute axar (feminine oxra), which appears consistently in 
the forms of anaxar and anoxra where the noun it accompanies is indefinite. For 
example: marad anaxar ‘another illness’ or asyit anoxra ‘other things’. 32 This prefix¬ 
ing of the suffix -an to the second element of the nominal phrase may without doubt 
be taken as another argument for its function being ligature and not one of 
indefiniteness. 

Another interesting enterprise would be to trace the history of the gradual loss of 
the adnominal linker and its evolution through Andalusian sources. In this regard 
the statistical research of Corriente (1988a: 30) may be consulted on a sample of the 
poems of the Andalusi author Al-Shushtarl (thirteenth century), which indicates 
that nominal phrases with feminine head nouns would have been the first to lose 
the adnominal linker. With masculine head nouns the morpheme offered more 
resistance, as shown in the frequency table of the adnominal linker in various 
sources of Andalusi Arabic of Ferrando (2000: 29), in which a progressive reduction 
of frequency is to be seen from the oldest sources to the more recent ones. But for 
now we confine ourselves merely to pointing out this line of diachronic research, 
given that a more detailed look at the question would require space and time not 
available here. 


32 See Corriente 1988b on the materials of Pedro de Alcala. This representation of the adnominal linker 
as a morpheme an- prefixed to the attribute is what leads us to propose that Andalusi made this morpheme 
with a vowel lal, unlike other Arabic dialects in which a greater variety in the colouring of the vowel is to be 
seen, according to Owens 1988a: 215. 
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4.4 CONCLUSIONS 

One of the main objectives of this chapter has been to offer a detailed study, with 
numerous examples and comments, providing specific information on the use of the 
adnominal linker in Andalusi Arabic, particularly in the diwan of Ibn Quzman. We 
think this will serve as a basis for future comparative studies, so that those who look 
at this type of syntactic phenomenon in the Arabic dialects do not have to confine 
themselves to generic impressions. 33 It also makes it possible to demonstrate that the 
adnominal linker has not always been everywhere a sporadic or stylistic trait, but was 
a specific feature widespread in Andalusi Arabic sources, at least until the thirteenth 
century. 34 It is a trait used fully consciously by the author who, as he tells us in the 
introduction, seeks to avoid all classicisms and thinks that the introduction, for 
example, of the system of cases in popular poetry is something reprehensible. 
It must be concluded that if the adnominal linker had been considered by the author 
as the remains of the tanwin of CLA, as an heir of its functions of indefiniteness, he 
would probably not have used it so consistently throughout his work. 

This work supports the idea expressed by Owens that the adnominal linker is not 
an indefiniteness morpheme or the remains of the tanwin of CLA, for several reasons. 
First, it is an invariable morpheme which has nothing to do with the system of cases. 
Secondly, it is used with categories of head noun which did not use tanwin in 
CLA. Thirdly, indefiniteness in nouns is marked in practically all varieties of neo- 
Arabic by the absence of a morpheme to mark it. As Holes rightly says (2011a: 81): 
‘It is fair to say that if one did not already know that the CLA system (of tanwin ) 
existed, one would be unlikely to reconstruct it on the strength of the modern 
dialectal evidence, given the substantial differences in form and function between 
them (i.e. between ‘dialectal’ tanwin and CLA tanwin)’. In this regard, we fully 
support the thesis of Owens (2006: 105-6), who says the following: ‘It is reasonable 
to reconstruct the nominal linker *-Vn into a form of Arabic immediately predating 
the variety described by Slbawaih, i.e. pre-diaspora Arabic [i.e. of the late seventh/ 
early eighth century] in the terminology adopted here. This follows from the wide 
geographic distribution of a relatively uniform morphosyntactic phenomenon’. 


33 As Owens notes (2006: 103) ‘I restrict my observations here to Nigerian Arabic, as detailed 
information on this point from other areas is lacking’. 

34 As stated before, despite the weight of the written evidence, it is finally impossible to know to what 
extent spoken Andalusi Arabic made use of the adnominal linker, because we lack contemporary records 
of, or reports on, how the language was actually spoken. 
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The Arabic dialects of the Gulf 

Aspects of their historical and 
sociolinguistic development 


CLIVE HOLES 


The littoral of eastern Arabia, from the mouth of the Shatt al- c Arab waterway in 
southern Iraq to the narrow Straits of Hormuz, which separate southern Iran from 
the northern tip of Oman—a distance of about a thousand kilometres—has throughout 
its history been an ethnic and cultural melting pot, a fact reflected in its present-day 
Arabic dialects. Among the factors that created these dialects, three stand out, the 
first two of which will be the focus of this chapter: 

(1) Elements anciently ‘imported’ from outside: 

(a) from the north, in the form of a substrate, and/or borrowings, from 
Semitic languages once spoken in Mesopotamia; 

(b) from southern Arabia, probably in the pre- or early-Islamic periods. 
These would appear to be the oldest elements. 

(2) A pervasive bifurcation in the Arabic dialect type, probably at least fifteen 
centuries old, which was originally associated with lifestyle differences and 
different geographical origins: the dialects of central Arabian bedouin nomads 
on the one hand and coastal town- and village-based sedentaries on the other. 

(3) A large stock of lexical borrowings from cultures outside Arabia—India, 
Persia, Portugal, Turkey, and, most recently, the UK and the USA—which 
have been absorbed and assimilated over the course of roughly the last five 
centuries as a result of trade, conquest, colonization, or, in some cases, all three. 
This has been described in some detail elsewhere (Holes 2001: xxi, xxix-xxxvii) 
and will not be revisited here. 


5.1 ANCIENT INHERITED ELEMENTS 

Section 5.1 of this chapter is an extended and more detailed treatment of material 
previously discussed in Holes 2016: 12-23, and before that in Holes 2006a: 30-3. 

Arabic Historical Dialectology. First edition. Clive Holes (ed.). 

This chapter © Clive Holes 2018. ifeqato&k .©oro/ bifflGpaU&iiy Press. 
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5 . 1.1 MESOPOTAMIA 

For centuries in antiquity, the Gulf was on a major trade route linking the Indus 
Valley civilization to Mesopotamia (Postgate 1992: 216-18). The northern half of the 
Arab side of the Gulf, roughly from present-day Kuwait to al-Hasa, and including the 
Bahrain islands, was known in ancient times as Dilmun or Tilmun, and it is supposed 
that Akkadian speakers from southern Iraq were its earliest known inhabitants. 
Dilmun was fabled for its abundant fresh water and lush vegetation, and is men¬ 
tioned in the Akkadian epic poem which tells the story of the Sumerian hero 
Gilgamesh, King of Uruk. Mercantile and political links with Mesopotamia waxed 
and waned in antiquity but were generally close, and by the beginning of the seventh 
century bc, Dilmun had come under direct Babylonian control. In Greek and Latin 
historical works, there are detailed descriptions of its flora and fauna (Potts 1990: 
125-53). The modern Bahraini toponym c Arad is recorded by Strabo (first century ad) 
and Ptolemy (second century ad) in the Greek form Arados, which then referred to 
the whole of the island known today as Muharraq, part of the Bahrain archipelago, 
and not just to the present-day eponymous Muharraq Island village of c Arad. Four 
centuries later (the fourth to the fifth centuries ad), following the collapse of Babylon, 
Bahrain came under Sasanian Persian control. For perhaps three centuries before the 
coming of Islam (mid-seventh century ad), Christianity was widely practised in the 
towns on both sides of the Gulf coast. During this period, what is today the name of 
another village on Muharraq Island, Samahlj (anciently Masmahij) seems to have 
been, like Arados in an earlier period, the name for the whole island. It was the seat of 
a Nestorian bishop answerable to the Catholicos on the Persian side of the Gulf. We 
know from the written record that the two corresponded in Syriac, which was the 
liturgical language of the Nestorian Church. At that point the northern Gulf region 
was known by its Syriac name Bet Qatraye (‘the Diocese (lit. “house”) of Qatar’) and 
the southern part as Bet Mazunaye (‘The Diocese of Oman’). Beaucamp and Robin 
(1983: 181) note that, in Syriac correspondence conducted from ad 581 to 585 
between the patriarch of the Nestorian church at that time, IshoAahb I, and the 
Bishop of Dayrin, another settlement on the Arabian coast directly opposite the 
Bahrain Islands, there is reference to the difficulty pearl-divers were having in 
observing Sunday as the day of rest. As the authors point out: ‘ce passage montre 
surtout que le christianisme s’etait repandu chez les habitants autochthones de File 
dans les categories les plus modestes’. Although we have no data attesting to the 
languages which were spoken in eastern Arabia at this period, circumstantial evi¬ 
dence such as this suggests that some, at least, of the inhabitants of eastern Arabia of 
that time would have been familiar with some form of Aramaic, 1 alongside others 
who spoke Arabic or Persian or were multilingual. 


1 The only epigraphic evidence of Aramaic use in the Gulf so far discovered is a short text on a temple 
stone found on Failaka Island (known to the Greeks as Ikaros) off the coast of Kuwait which dates to the 
Hellenistic period (third century bc). See Naveh 1995. 
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5.1.1.1 Lexical items 

Whatever the truth of that, there are without question vestiges of Akkadian and 
Aramaic linguistic influence in the Gulf Arabic dialects of today, which, like the 
Aramaic place names, 2 link the Gulf coast culturally, linguistically, and ethnically 3 
with Mesopotamia. 4 Some examples are given in Tables 5.1 a-c, mostly lexical items 
relating to material culture, of which the largest proportion denote agricultural prac¬ 
tices, produce, and tools. It can be seen from this that some of the terminology of 
allotment farming as practised in the 1970s by Gulf farming communities goes back to 
Semitic languages which ceased being used in the Gulf area probably 2,000 years ago. 
In Bahrain, the users of this terminology were mainly members of the Bahama 
community, i.e. the indigenous village Shlh population, who worked as tenant farmers 
on small-holdings. 5 In the north of Oman, many of the same terms were used by Ibadi 
villagers living in the mountains and the fertile wadis (river valleys) between them, and 
in the seh, a narrow coastal strip between the mountains and sea into which the 
mountain wadis debouch, where they pursued a similar lifestyle of cash-crop farming. 
Apart from my own recordings and field notes, the main evidence for the use of these 
items is culled from Johnstone 1967 (the whole Gulf), Brockett 1985 (Batina Coast of 
Oman), Hanafi 1964 (Kuwait), and Handal 1998 (UAE). The work of the Iraqi 
Assyriologist Taha Baqir (Baqir 2010), who suggests Akkadian cognates for around 
two hundred Iraqi Arabic terms, was also consulted. 6 Cognates for all of the Arabic 


2 Mahuz, a suburb of Manama, the capital of Bahrain (but once a separate village), is one such, which is 
< Aram, mahoza or < Akk. mahazu ‘shrine, cultic centre, (market) town’. The Bahraini village of Der < Syr. 
der ‘cloister, monastery’, and still known as late as the end of the nineteenth century as der ar-rahib ‘the 
monk’s cloister’, attests to the pre-Islamic Christian presence in the Gulf, as does the nearby village of 
Galall (< qalali, pi of qilliya ‘monk’s cell, hermitage’ cf. Syr. qellitha < Gk. kellion , with the same meaning). 
Another Bahraini village name, Buri, may reflect the Babylonian Akk. burn ‘cistern, well; pool, pit’. There 
are also many toponyms which suggest an old Persian presence, such as the villages of id-Deh (= Pers. 
‘village’), Diraz (‘straight’), Jirdab (‘whirlpool’), Karrana (‘margin, side, boundary’), and two village names 
ending in the Persian affixes -abad ‘abode of’: Salmabad, Karbabad, among others. 

3 An intriguing reference to this occurs in the thirteenth-century Arabic dictionary Lisan al- c Arab (‘The 
Tongue of the Arabs’) under the lemma n-b-t, in which a saying is attributed to a certain Ayyub b. Qiriyya: 
‘the people of Oman are Arabs ( f Arab ) who have become Nabatean-ized ( istanbatu ) and the people of 
Bahrain are Nabateans ( Nabit ) who have been Arab-ized (ista^rabu)’ . ‘Nabit/ Anbat’ were (often slighting) 
bedouin appellations for the generality of non-Arab Aramaic-speaking agriculturalists, wherever in Arabia 
or Iraq they lived. 

4 The difficulties involved in determining with certainty the history of cognate words shared by 
Akkadian, Aramaic, and Arabic are summarized in Krebernik (2008). Arab names are attested in Akkadian 
cuneiform inscriptions as early as 853 bc (see chapter 1) but we have very little direct information on the 
structure and almost none on the vocabulary of Arabic until well into the Common Era. 

5 In Bahrain the Bahama form the bulk of the village population, and formerly worked as farmers, 
potters, blacksmiths, bakers, butchers, weavers, boatbuilders, fishermen, shopkeepers, and small-time 
traders. Thus the term denotes a social class rather than a tribe, and there are groups of Bahama living 
in every Gulf State from Kuwait to Oman, some having originally migrated as boatbuilders. Even the 
bedouin tribe the Al Wahiba, which lives on the fringes of the sand desert of south-eastern Oman, has a 
subsection called al-Baharna (Webster 1991: 473). 

6 However, many of the words listed in Table 1 are unattested in Baqir or other Iraqi Arabic reference 
works available to me. This may simply be because we lack a comprehensive dialect survey of Iraq, 
particularly its southern region. 
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words listed are attested in one variety or another of Akkadian and/or in Aramaic, its 
partially contemporaneous successor language in the same geographical space. 

(In these tables: Bah = Bahrain; Bas = Basra; I = Iraq; K = Kuwait; O = Oman; 
SI = Southern Iraq; SY = South Yemen; U = United Arab Emirates; WG = whole of 
the Gulf) 


Table 5.1a Mesopotamian lexical influences on Gulf Arabic: agriculture-related 


Akk. 7 /Aram. 

meaning 

Arabic 

meaning 

Attested in 

Akk. ikkaru 8 

‘farmer, ploughman’ 

e akkar 

‘farmer; palm-tree 
cultivator’ 

Bah, I 

Akk. hassinnu 

‘axe, hatchet; 

(a) saxxin 

(a) ‘hoe/spade for 

(a) Bas, Bah, 

Aram, hassina 

field tool for clearing 
shrubs, bushes’ 
(Salonen 1968: 150) 

(b) xasin 

digging and 
clearing weeds’ 

(b) ‘axe, hatchet’ 

Kuwait, U 
(b) U, O 

Akk. gidimmu 

‘shovel for digging out 
irrigation channels’ 
(Salonen 1968: 132) 

gaddum 

‘pick-axe; type of 
shovel’ 

K, I, Bah 

Akk. nlru 

‘yoke (for ploughing 
animals)’; ‘cross-beam’ 

nn/ nlra 

same meanings (in 
Bahrain ‘cross¬ 
beam on a loom’) 

Bah, I 

Akk. sekeru 
Aram, sikdrd 

‘to block off, dam up 
(a water channel)’ 

(a) sakkar 9 

(b) skdr 

(a) ‘to block off a 
water channel’ (b) 
‘material for 
blocking channels’ 

Bah, SY 

Akk. palgu 

‘ditch, canal (usually 
for irrigation)’ 

falag/ falay/ 
falag 

‘irrigation channel’ 

Bah, U, O 

Akk. zabbilu 
Aram, zabila 

‘basket’ 

zabil/ zanbil/ 
zambll 

‘large oval-shaped 
palm-leaf basket 
with handles’ 

I, WG 

Akk. quppu, 
qappatu 

‘box, basket made of 
reeds’ 

gujfa/ kuffa 

‘palm-leaf basket 
or pot’ 

Bah, SI 

Akk. /Aram. 
qapiru 

‘container for fish/ 
dates’ 

gafir/gifir 

‘palm-leaf basket’ 

Bah, K, U 


( continued ) 


7 The main reference works consulted were the CAD ; Black, George, and Postgate (2000); and various 
lexicographical works by Armas Salonen. 

8 The Akk. form ikkaru is itself seemingly borrowed from Sumerian engar with the same meaning. This 
word also found its way into CL A as p akkar ‘tiller, cultivator of land’. The initial pharyngeal in the Gulf 
Arabic cognate is an ancient innovation, an example of a process called by the medieval Arab grammarians 
^an^ana, whereby an initial glottal was pharyngealized, cf q agal for p agal, c an for p an. See Holes 2016: 55-6 
for more examples, some of them in recent borrowings from European languages, which shows that the 
phonological process is still alive. 

9 Landberg (1920-42: 1956) says on the use of this term in southern Yemen that it is ‘without doubt an 
Aramaic borrowing’, though the route it might have taken is unclear. 
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Table 5.1a Continued 


Akk. bum 

Aram, buriya 

‘reed mat’ 

bari pi 
bawdri 

‘reeds (used as a 
building material)’ 

Bah, SI 

Akk. susu 

Aram, sisd 

‘poor quality dates’ 

sis 

same meaning 

Bah, SI 

Akk. angdsu 

‘plum’ 

c anges/ 

‘•angas 

‘edible pulp of lotus 
fruit’ 

Bah, I 10 

Akk. hassu 

Aram, hassa 

‘lettuce’ 

xass/ xast 

same meaning 

Bah, I 

Akk. sumundu/ 

sumuttu 

(Sum. sumun-dar) 

‘beetroot’ 

suwandar 

same meaning 

Bah, I 

Akk. liptu 

‘turnip’ 

lift 

same meaning 

Bah, I 

Akk. silqu 

Aram, silqa 

‘mangold’ 

silg 

‘chard’ 

Bah, I 

Akk. hurpu 

‘early crop’ 

harfi 

‘fresh, young 
(meat); early (crop)’ 

Bah, I 

Akk. gidlu/ gidil 

‘plait (of onions), 
plaited string’ 

gidla/ gidla 

‘plait, fringe, 
forelock’ 

Bah, SI 

Akk. hepu 

‘to break up clods 
of earth’ 

xaff 

same meaning 

Bah 


Table 5.1b Mesopotamian lexical influences on Gulf Arabic: seafaring- and 
fishing-related 


Akk. sikkanu 

‘rudder, 
steering paddle’ 

sukkan 

same meaning 

WG 

Akk. hinnu 

‘ship’s cabin’ 

xinn 

‘ship’s hold’ 

Bah, K, U 

Akk. tebu 11 
Aram, tabcf, 

‘to sink (of a 
ship)’ 

taba f 

‘to sink, run aground (of a ship)’ 

WG 

Akk. gigurru 

‘reed basket’ 

gargur 12 

‘bee-hive fish-trap’ (= a basket 
made of woven palm sticks, and 
turned upside down 13 ) 

Bah, U 

Akk. baru 

‘to catch (fish, 
birds)’ 

bar a 

‘to collect fish from a fish-trap; 
hunt, search (the seabed for pearls)’ 

Bah, K, U 


10 In the Christian Baghdadi dialect the meaning of Q angas is ‘plum’, as in the Akkadian cognate. 

11 The pharyngeal consonants disappeared in all positions in Akkadian. 

12 gargur < gigurru via dissimilation. 

13 This was the original method of construction; by the 1970s, wire mesh was used instead of palm-stick 
lattice work. 
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Table 5.1c Mesopotamian lexical influences on Gulf Arabic: general items 


Akk. sulum 
samsi 

‘sunset’ 

slum is- 

sams 

same meaning 

I, Bah, U, O 

Akk. kalakku 14 

‘metal box’ 

kalak 

‘metal bucket; box-shaped 
metal brazier’ 

Bah, U 

Akk. agannu/ 
aggannu 

Aram, aggana 

‘(stone, clay, or metal) 
bowl for food or 
liquids’ 

lagan, 
laggan 15 

‘bowl, basin’ 

I, Bah, U 

Akk. manu 

‘unit of dry weight’ 

mann pi 

amnan 

‘unit of dry weight’ 

(cf. Eng. maund) 

I, WG 

Akk. suranu 

Aram, sinnawr 

‘(domestic) cat’ 

sannur 

same meaning 

I, (parts of) 
Bah 16 

Akk. nadanu 

Aram, natan 

‘to give’ 

nata 

same meaning 

I, (parts of) 
Bah 17 

Akk. dalahu 

‘to muddy, stir up’ 

dallax 

‘to discolour, render 
turbid, muddy’ 

Bah, U 

Akk. abaru 

‘to bind tightly (limbs)’ 

habbar 

‘to bind (broken limbs)’ 

0 

Akk. rabasum 

‘protest’ 

rabsa 

‘commotion, tumult’ 

Bah, O 


The examples selected are in the form in which I recorded them in Bahrain and 
Oman in the mid-1970s to the mid-1980s. The selection criteria are: (a) words 
whose form and meaning closely match those of Akkadian/Aramaic cognates and 
which, to my knowledge, are (b) neither used in Arabic dialects spoken outside the 
Mesopotamian/Gulf area, nor attested in Classical Arabic (CLA) as words of pure Arabic 
origin. It is not possible, however, to be certain that all these words are part of an old 
Gulf substrate, as in some cases their geographical distribution holds out the possibility 
that they could have entered the area later as borrowings via contact with speakers of 
neighbouring Arabic dialects (especially Iraqi) or languages (Persian) which had them¬ 
selves absorbed them as borrowings earlier on. The term zabil ‘a type of palm-leaf 
basket’ illustrates the problem: it occurs in the same or a similar form in all the Iraqi, 
Gulf, and south Arabian dialects (and in other Arabic dialects much further afield 18 ) and 
also in Persian, and is an ancient word of Mesopotamian origin—neo-Babylonian 
Akkadian zabbilu or Aramaic zdbila being the probable donor form—but exactly what 


14 This word also means ‘raft’ in Akkadian, its normal sense in Iraqi Arabic. 

15 The l would appear to have migrated to these forms from the Arabic definite article: laggan < il-aggdn. 
There are a number of other Bahraini nominal forms where this seems also to have happened and can still 
be observed, e.g. ahdna and lahana are both used and both mean ‘a cabbage’. 

16 In Bahrain this is a Baharna-only word; the Sunni 'Arab of Bahrain use gatu (ultimately < L. cattus). 

17 Used only in a small number of Bahama villages; all the 'Arab and most Bahama have 

18 It occurs even in Cypriot Arabic, in the form znepil (< zandbil ) ‘baskets’, and is part of the oldest 
stratum of the Cypriot dialect, an offshoot of the so-called qdllu dialects of the Syro-Anatolian-Mesopo- 
tamian type (Borg 2006: 537). 
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route(s) it took into Arabic, and when, is impossible to ascertain. 19 Arabic lexicographers, 
ancient and modern, have generally been uninterested in etymology, and content to 
simply label words they thought were of non-Arabic origin as daxil (‘intruder’, ‘foreign’). 

We do know, however, that one at least of the examples in Tables 5-ia-c was noted 
by the early Arab lexicographers as a ‘dialectal peculiarity (lugd) of ‘•Abd al-Qays’, 
<, 'Abd al-Qays being the ancient eastern Arabian tribe from which today’s Bahama 
claim descent, and present in eastern Arabia from no later than the seventh century ad. 
This is the word saxxin , which in modern Gulf farming communities designates ‘a 
spade or hoe whose shaft is at right angles to the blade’, and is used for digging and 
clearing weeds, earth, and other debris from irrigation channels. It is defined in 
similar terms (misha murfatifa ‘a bent spade’) in the tenth-century ad dictionary 
al-Sahah, and repeated in the thirteenth-century Lisan ah' 1 Arab. The Arabic term 
appears to be a metathesized form of the Aramaic word hassina with a similar range 
of meaning: ‘axe, hatchet; field digging tool’, though spelt in the Classical dictionaries 
with plain, non-emphatized s. It is the practice of Arabic dictionaries to organize words 
by root consonants, and so saxxin is listed in the medieval lexica at the end of the 
entries for the root s-x-n, whose basic meaning is ‘to heat’, even though it obviously has 
no connection in meaning or etymology with this root. This word also occurs, in 
unmetathesized form, as Arabic xasin ‘axe, hatchet’ in the modern dialects of the 
southern Gulf. It is also found in this form in the medieval lexica as the sole lemma 
under its supposed Arabic ‘root’ x-s-n, with a sixth-century ad poetic attestation. In 
both its current spoken forms, this lexical item is clearly not originally an Arabic word 
but an old borrowing, though not noted as such by the lexicographers. 

Two other items worth special remark are slum (is-sams) ‘sunset’ and the verb 
taba v ‘to sink, run aground (of a ship)’. The first of these, and the expression silmat 
is-sams ‘the sun (has) set’, were used at the time of my fieldwork to mark the end of 
the working day. This usage seems to be confined to the dialects of the Gulf coast— 
the normal way of expressing ‘sunset’ in virtually every other variety of Arabic is to 
use another verbal noun entirely, gurub as-sams. Bahraini examples I recorded are: 

(1) gazzarat-ni ila l-dslum 
lasted-me to the-sun set 

‘It (= a job at the speaker’s farm) took me until sundown (to complete)’ 

(2) len silmat is-sams u sallena r ala n-nabi... 

when set the-sun and prayed-lpl to the-prophet 

‘Once the sun had set, and we had prayed for the Prophet 

The same verb and verbal noun, again predicated of the sun, are attested for Oman 
(Landberg 1942: 1969; Galloway 1977: 67; Brockett 1985: 125) and the UAE (Handal 
1998: 331), as well as, for Oman, an active participle silman in is-sams silmana ‘the 
sun has set’ (Reinhardt 1894: 57). 


19 Kaufmann (1974: 111) considers on the basis of its form that the word must have been a loan from 
Akkadian into Aramaic, but it is unclear at what point it entered the Arabic dialects of southern 
Mesopotamia and the Gulf. 
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The Gulf dialectal verb silim (= CLA salima) has cognates in all the other Semitic 
languages, and a common range of meanings connected with being ‘safe, complete, at 
peace’. However, the verbal noun sulum (dialectal slum) is not, to my knowledge, 
attested for this verb in any other variety of Arabic, including CLA, nor for the finite 
verb in this sense. In Akkadian, however, the cognate verb salamu has a verbal noun 
sulum, and, even more to the point, it often collocates with samas (= Ar. sams ) ‘sun’ 
in the expression sulum samsi ‘sunset’, exactly like its cognates in the Gulf Arabic 
phrase shim is-sams. The point is that slum as a verbal noun in Gulf Arabic is used 
only, to the best of my knowledge, in this phrase—the other senses of the verb silim, 
‘to be safe’ and ‘to be at peace’ have different verbal nouns, salama and saldm 
respectively. There seems to be no cognate expression of sulum is-sams in Aramaic, 
so one explanation is that the Akkadian expression passed directly into the spoken 
Arabic of the Gulf coast at some point in the remote past, and shows the expected 
Akkadian-Arabic consonantal correspondence between Arabic s and Akkadian s. 
Alternatively, it could be an ancient common Semitic usage which was present in 
some ancient Arabic dialects, but was simply not recorded by the Arab lexicog¬ 
raphers. This is a distinct possibility, as the early Arab philologists and lexicographers 
were in the habit of questioning the purity (fasaha) of the eastern Arabian dialects 
(such as those of the 0 Abd al-Qays and Azd 'Uman), describing them as gayr mawtuq 
biha ‘untrustworthy’ because of the prolonged contact of their speakers with Persians 
and Indians (Kofler 1940: 65). 

The second noteworthy item is tuba f ‘to sink and be wrecked, run aground (of a 
ship)’, as in this example: 

(3) il-bagdya kill-dh tuba? 
the-rest all-it sank 

‘The rest (of the pearling fleet), all of it, sank’ 

This verb has a unitary verbal noun tab^'a, which at the time of my fieldwork was 
commonly used in a phrase for a disastrous event in Bahraini social history, sanat 
at-tab^a ‘the year of the sinking’. This refers to the year 1925, when the whole of the 
Bahraini pearling fleet was lost in a freak storm at sea. The verb also has a participial 
form analogous to silman, tab^'an (pi tubd^a) meaning ‘sunk, capsized, wrecked’, e.g. 

(4) il-xasab mgattatin, tubd^a 
the-boats scattered capsized 

‘The boats were scattered everywhere, capsized’ 

Again, the distributional profile of this item in the other Semitic languages is probably 
significant: cognate forms with exactly the same meaning occur in Akkadian, Aramaic, 
and Hebrew, but none in any other variety of spoken Arabic, or in CLA. 20 


20 However, there is a CLA pattern V verb tatabba?a, listed in the lexica under the root t-b- Q , with the 
meaning ‘to burst its banks (of a river)’ or ‘to be waterlogged (of land)’ which looks to have some semantic 
connection with the Gulf meaning of tuba?. Indeed, on visits to Bahraini farms I recorded the participial 
form tubman being applied to land which had become waterlogged as a result of accidental over-watering. 
But the basic senses of the root t-b- Q in CLA, indicated as such by the lexicographers, are ‘to be imprinted’ 
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5.1.1.2 Function words 

(а) existential particles 

Possible traces of Mesopotamian influence also exist in dialectal grammatical 
constructions and function words. The most salient examples are the existential 
particles aku ‘there is’, and its negatives maku and (in coordinated negatives 
‘neither... nor’) laku ‘there is not’. These particles are usually thought of by Arabic 
dialectologists as stereotypically Iraqi, occurring throughout Mesopotamia (Blanc 
1964: 146-7), as well as in neighbouring Kuwait (Hanafi 1964: 22). However, 
I recorded them also in some Bahraini locations, 21 e.g. 

(5) maku daSi tikalf-un ruh-kum 

not exist need you-trouble-pl self-you.pl 

‘There’s no need for you to put yourselves to any trouble’ (Hajar village, 
northern Bahrain) 

(б) aku hast mustasfa, lakin ma ya^taqid bi l-mustasfa 

exist exist 22 hospital but not he-believe in the-hospital 

‘There was indeed a hospital, but he didn’t believe in hospitals’ (al-Mukharga 
Manama) 

(7) l-awwal ma mis amrad ha-l-kitir _ wi laku marad il-kila, 

before not exist illnesses this-much and not exist kidney disease 

wi laku iltihab 
and not exist arthritis 

‘In the old days, there weren’t that many illnesses... and no kidney disease and 
no arthritis (lit. “inflammation” (of the joints))’ (al-Fadil, Manama) 

An Arabic-internal explanation of the origin of aku/ maku —as a corruption of (ma) 
yakun ‘is not’—has sometimes been proposed (Hanafi 1964: 22; Jastrow 2013:110-12), 
but this looks ad hoc, as it rests on a partial phonological similarity with unmotivated 
apocopations fore and aft, and a stress shift. Perhaps more plausible, linguistically and 
geographically, is that the origin is one of the same Semitic languages which 
bequeathed the lexical items exemplified earlier. There are two possibilities: 

(1) In several varieties of Akkadian, maku(m) is a verb and noun meaning ‘want, 
lack, need; to be absent, missing’ (Black, George, and Postgate 2000:192). There 
is no corresponding positive form *aku in Akkadian, only basil ‘to exist’. But if 
maku ‘there is not’ came into Iraqi and Gulf Arabic from Akkadian as a 


and ‘to be rusty, dirty’; tatabbcfa in the sense of‘burst its banks (river)/ be waterlogged (land)’ seems to be 
an unconnected meaning added (like saxxin under the root s-x-n) as if it were a footnote. A possible 
explanation is that this verb and sense were specific to the dialects of only one of the areas (perhaps Iraq?) 
from which the early lexicographers drew their materials. If so, it may have even at that time been an 
Arabicized substrate item, as it seems to be in the Gulf case. But in the absence of any information on its 
source, it is impossible to know for certain. 

21 In three Bahama villages and in four neighbourhoods of the Bahraini capital, Manama. 

22 aku and hast are existential particles with the same meaning ‘there is’. The use of them together lends 
a note of emphasis ‘There was indeed ... ’ 
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substrate or borrowed form, it is possible that aku ‘there is’ arose later via an 
internal reanalysis of mdku as the Arabic negative particle ma ‘not’ + aku, which 
thence came to mean ‘there is’. 23 An analogous process produced another pair 
of Gulf existential particles: mis ‘there is’ and mamis ‘there isn’t’. The negative 
mamis is common in a large area which includes southern Iraq and Bahrain. But 
the positive form mis ‘there is’ seems to be uniquely Bahraini, and seems to have 
arisen by a similar process of reanalysis of mamis as ma + mis, the ‘parent’ form 
mamis being an abbreviated form of the phrase ma min say ‘there is no thing’, 
which still survives alongside it as an alternative locution. A few examples will 
illustrate this positive usage of mis. 

(8) ma adri f ad mis, b-asiif... len mis u baget agib, 

not I-know still exist part-I-see... if exist and you-want I-bring 

agib lik 

I-bring to-you 

‘I don’t know if there is still any left, I’ll have a look... if there is, and you want 
me to bring (some), I’ll bring you some’ 

(9) ixwdn-i, mis wahid fi l-gdmfa, wahid yistagil 

brothers-my exist one in the-university one he-work 

‘(As to) my brothers, there’s one at university and one who is working’ 

(10) - mamis daww! 

not exist fire 

- mis daww! 
exist fire 

- ‘There’s no fire!’ 

- ‘There is a fire!’ 

It is clear from these examples how positive mis could have arisen naturally from 
negative mamis. In the same way, positive aku may have arisen from negative mdku. 
One of the attractions of this theory of the origin of aku/mdku is that they are used 
throughout the whole of Mesopotamia, not just in the southern areas which border 
the Gulf, and map directly on to large areas where the proposed cognate form, Akk. 
maku(m) would once have been in use. If it is correct that a form of Babylonian 
Akkadian was once in use in ancient Bahrain (that is, the coast of eastern Arabia from 
Basra to the eponymous archipelago of today), then it is possible that Akkadian 
maku(m) was the origin of mdku in the spoken Arabic of this area as well as of Iraq. 

(2) An alternative theory was proposed in Muller-Kessler (2003): that south¬ 
eastern Babylonian Aramaic, in particular Mandaic, was the source of these particles. 
The pre-Islamic Old Aramaic dialects of south-eastern Iraq were markedly different 


23 If this was an Akkadian borrowing into spoken Arabic, the long Idl of the Arabic mdku could have 
arisen precisely as a result of the local re-interpretation of Akk. makii as consisting of *aku with a pre¬ 
posed Arabic negative, *ma, which has a long vowel. The final long vowel of the resulting *makti would 
have been shortened by general rule —> mdku. 
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from those of the northern regions. One of them, Mandaic, 24 was spoken in southern 
Iraq and the neighbouring area around Ahvaz in what is now the Arabic-speaking 
province of southern Iran called Khuzistan. A peculiarity of Mandaic Aramaic is that 
it had a pair of particles written as (possibly pronounced 9 aka ) ‘there is’, and lyk? 
‘there is not’ (= lika or leka). Miiller-Kessler also notes a variant form for ‘there is 
not’: ni^k? (= makd). In neo-Mandaic ekko ‘there is’ and lekko ‘there is not’, seemingly 
successors of these much older forms, are still in use today. If ? k?'/lyk?Zm ? k ? are the 
origin of Arabic aku/ldku/maku, they presumably first entered Iraqi Arabic as a 
substrate via the Aramaic once spoken in the south of the country, and thence spread 
north to take root in the whole of Mesopotamia. It is conceivable that this is what 
happened as, after the total destruction of Baghdad and mass slaughter of its citizens 
by the Mongols in 1258, the city was gradually repopulated over several centuries by 
rural immigrants from the surrounding areas, including southern Iraq—which is 
where, on this theory, Arabic aku/laku/mdku originally came into being. Once these 
forms had taken root in Baghdad (they are common to all three modern communal 
dialects of the city, Christian, Muslim, and Jewish 25 ), and the city had reestablished 
itself as Iraq’s political and economic capital, they could have spread far and wide 
as ‘prestigious’ forms. On this theory, their occurrence in modern Kuwait and 
Bahrain would also be unsurprising: there is, as already argued, the possibility that 
a southern variety of Old Aramaic was once spoken in both before Arabic took over, 
as ancient Bahrain was for centuries a cultural and linguistic extension of southern 
Mesopotamia. 

(b) the conjunction Id ‘if’; ‘or’ 

Another possible morphosyntactic link with predecessor Semitic languages is the 
particle Id, cognate with Akkadian lu, and with a range of similar functions. In the 
Bahama dialects of Bahraini Arabic lo ‘if’ is used as a particle signalling a hypothet¬ 
ical or counterfactual condition (= ‘If it were the case that... 7 ‘Had it been the case 
that... ’). This is a function shared with the CLA cognate law and all other Arabic 
dialects, and it is also one of the many functions of lu in Akkadian. But in the 
Bahama dialects, lo is also used as a coordinating conjunction (= ‘or’), just as lu is 
used in Akkadian (i.e. it is a secondary function of lo/lu in both). Compare these 
Bahraini examples: 

(11) birydni, lo tabxa fanya 
biryani or dish other 
‘Biryani or some other dish’ 

(12) mifil hada gadd-ah, lo akbar? 

like this size-it or bigger 

‘Similar in size to this one, or bigger?’ 


24 The name of the language comes from the Mandaeans, followers of a non-Christian gnostic religion 
(Aram, manda ‘knowledge’). 

25 Virtually all the Jews had left Baghdad by 1951, following the Arab-Israeli war of 1948. 
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(13) truh-un bet ragil-kum, Id tdillun? 

you-go-pl home (of) husband-you.pl or you-remain-pl 

‘Did you (= newly married women) move to your husbands’ homes, or did you 
remain (in your families’ homes)?’ 

with the Akkadian: 

(14) summa pFittu lu gumaru.... ittugut 26 

if glowing coal or ember fall 

‘If a glowing coal or ember... falls (from the brazier)’ 

The Bahraini ‘' Arab dialects, however, which are descended from the ‘bedouin’ dialects 
of central Arabia, do not use Id as a conjunction in this way, but only as a conditional 
particle, and in the wider Gulf area its conjunctive use seems to be limited to the Bahama 
dialects. 27 But it is perhaps significant that lo ‘or’ is also found in the Arabic dialects of 
Mesopotamia: in Muslim Baghdad (Blanc 1964: 156), in southern Iraq (Meissner 1903: 
xxxv) and in neighbouring Khuzistan (Ingham 1997:17). As far as I know, this conjunc¬ 
tive usage of lo is absent from all other Arabic dialects. Like the existential particles aku/ 
maku/ldku, ‘conjunctive’ lo expresses a basic linguistic function, and its geographical 
restriction to the Arabic dialects of southern Mesopotamia and the northern Gulf again 
coincides, like aku/mdku/laku, with areas of ancient Babylonian influence. Thus the 
geographical distribution of its use in modern spoken Arabic is also suggestive of an 
ancient local influence rather than an Arabic-internal development. However, it cannot 
be excluded that lo developed its conjunctive function in the dialects of spoken Arabic 
which have it separately from the Akkadian development of lii, and that this is a case of 
parallel development rather than of a substrate feature or the result of contact. 

5 . 1.2 SOUTHERN ARABIA 

The source of a second group of ancient elements in the Gulf region is southern Arabia, in 
particular the south-west. Two basic morphological features will be discussed here: 

(i) 2fsng enclitic possessive/object pronoun suffix of the form -(i)s, 2S e.g. bet-is 
‘your (fsng) house’, abu-s ‘your (fsng) father’. 

(ii) an infix -in(n )- 29 which, in the dialects that have it, is obligatorily inserted 
between an active participle (ap) with verbal force and an object enclitic 
pronoun. 30 Examples from the Bahama dialects of Bahrain are m: katib- 
inn-uh ‘I/you/he has written if; f: kdtibat-inn-uh ‘I/you/she has written if. 
Where the ap has a nominal function, the infix is absent, so rrf'allim-in-kum 
‘I/you/he has taught you (pi)’ contrasts with nfallim-kum ‘your (pi) teacher’. 


26 Example taken from the CAD, lu, meaning three. 

27 First noted as a peculiarity of ‘Bahraini Arabic’, but without any further comment, by Johnstone 
(1967: 159) in his study of the Gulf dialects as they were in the late 1950s. 

28 The IPA alveolar fricative [j]. 

29 The -n- is doubled before a vowel-initial suffix. 

30 See Owens 2013a for a historical reconstruction of the origin of this infix. 
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5.1.2.1 Geographical incidence 

(i) ~(i)s 

The ~(i)s form of the 2fsng pronoun suffix is general throughout southern Arabia: 
it is the most common reflex in the Arabic dialects of Yemen and Oman (both in the 
north and in the southern province of Dhofar 31 ), among both the sedentary and 
bedouin-descended populations. Significantly, -s (or a close phonetic variant) is also 
the form of the 2fsng suffix in all the so-called Modern South Arabian Languages 
(MSALs) of the Semitic family spoken along the south coast of Arabia: HarsusI, 
Jibball, Hobyot, Soqotrl, Batharl, and the largest of them, Mehri, which straddles the 
Yemeni-Omani border and has c. 140,000 speakers. 

In eastern Arabia -( i)s is universal in the Bahama dialects of the Bahrain islands and 
the eastern Saudi coastal region opposite. But in Najd, Kuwait, the Qatar peninsula, 
and the Bahraini Sunni “Arab communities, the 2fsng pronoun suffix is an affricate: 
either an alveolar -(i)c (= IPA [tf]) along the Gulf Coast, or a dental -(i)c (= IPA [ts]) in 
Najd, thus bet-ic/ bet-ic, abu-c/ abu-c. The UAE is a ‘border’ area, with some commu¬ 
nities having the fricative -(i)s, and some the affricate -(i)c (see Map 5.1). 

(ii) the infix -n(n)- 

Turning now to the -in(n)- infix, we find a similar but not identical pattern of 
distribution to -( i)s. It is found in the following dialects (see Map 5.2): 

(1) all those of northern, western, eastern, and south-eastern Oman, whether of 
the ‘bedouin’ or ‘sedentary’ type; 

(2) those of the UAE: Qafisheh (1977: 168-71), in material gathered in Abu 
Dhabi, notes it as being in variation with the construction without the infix, 
though he is unspecific as to which tribes/communities use which construc¬ 
tion, or whether they are in some kind of rule-governed variation with one 
another. He simply (but misleadingly 32 ) describes this infix construction as 
‘nunation’. Johnstone notes one example of it for Abu Dhabi without com¬ 
ment; Al-Rawi notes one example from Abu Dhabi town, and one from the 
oasis town of Al-Ayn on the Omani border. I have come across many 
examples of it in UAE oral poetry, and the distribution suggests it is wide¬ 
spread, occurring in the work of poets from Abu Dhabi, Sharja, Dibba, and 
Khor Fakkan. Remarkably, a clear written example of it occurs in a letter from 
the ruler of Abu Dhabi to the British Political Resident in the mid-nineteenth 
century, at a time when it was normal for written correspondence to be in 
non-standard Arabic (Holes 2008a: 199-200). 


31 For Dhofar, Davey 2013: 99. 

32 Misleadingly because, although this construction involves n insertion, hence the name, it has no 
connection, diachronic or synchronic, with CLA tanwln (‘nunation’), whose main function is to mark 
definiteness and case, nor with what has been termed ‘dialectal tanwln (Holes 2004b) which involves the 
addition of an -in suffix to indefinite nouns, especially when they are followed by an adjective, e.g. bint-in 
zena ‘a nice girl’, or other forms of modifying adnominal. 
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Map 5.1 The 2fsng object/possessive pronoun enclitic: forms and their incidence in eastern 
and southern Arabia today 



Map 5.2 The dialectal -in(n)- active participle infix: incidence in eastern and southern Arabia 
today 
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(3) all the Bahama (ShP'I) dialects of Bahrain, rural and urban, in which it is one of 
many features that distinguish their speech from that of the Najdi-descended 
population of the islands (Prochazka 1981: 46-7; Holes 1983a: 25-6), and in 
the neighbouring eastern province of Saudi Arabia, where there is also a large 
Bahama population whose dialects are very similar to those of the Bahraini 
Bahama. Prochazka (1988a: 75) records it for the dialect of Abu Thor, around 
15 kilometres from Hofuf, and most notably, it is attested for the large and 
ancient eastern Saudi city of al-Qatlf. 33 

(4) the dialects of South Yemen: in Dathina, west of the Hadramawt and in Yarim 
in Ibb Governate 

Here are some sentence examples from these locations, with the construction in 
boldface. 

Omani examples (Holes 2011a: 78-80): 

(15) taw nukil ha-l-maskut... ma fayid-in-ni 

now I-eat this-biscuit... not benefit.ap-m-me 

‘Now, I’m eating these biscuits.. .but they’re not doing me any good’ (Mudaibi, 
‘sedentary’ dialect, south-eastern Oman) 

(16) tugaS-ha, ma raym-at-in-ha 
it-hurt-her not endure.ap-f-in-it 

‘It’s causing her pain, she can’t endure if (Nizwa, ‘sedentary’ dialect, central Oman) 

(17) fahs-at-in-ni, sayf-at-in-ni, wazn-at-in-ni 

examine.ap-f- in -me look.ap-f-;«-me weigh.ap-f-m-me 

‘She examined me, looked at me, and weighed me’ (Qalhat, ‘sedentary’ dialect, 
eastern Oman) 

(18) tafni, maf-inn-ah ha-l-wugut 
it-die kill.ap-m-them these-droughts 

‘They (= oryx) died out, those droughts killed them off’ (Al Wahlba, ‘bedouin’ 
dialect, south-eastern Oman) 

(19) bass il-harim dmkajfiy-at-in-hum 

Just the-women manage.ap-fpl-m-them 

‘The women by themselves can manage them’ (Al Wahiba ‘bedouin’ dialect, 
south-eastern Oman) 


33 Al-Qassab (n.d.) issue 26. The author notes that the population is divided between those who have 
these infix forms ‘when the participle has verbal force’ and those who do not. Although he does not say so 
explicitly, it seems likely that the division is, as in neighbouring Bahrain, between the indigenous non- 
Najdis (Shi'is) and the Najdi incomer tribal elements. I am grateful to Hussein Mohammed Hussein 
al-Jamry of Bani Jamra village, Bahrain, for alerting me to this publication. 
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(20) min maf-inn-ak? ana maTt-inn-ak 
who give.ap-m-you I give.ap-m-you 

‘Who’ll give you (money)? I will’ (Saham, Batina coast, ‘bedouin’ dialect, 
northern Oman) 

(21) awamir dmtallf-t-in-ha l-hukuma 
orders issue.ap-f-m-them the-government 

‘Decrees which the government has issued’ (Durib ‘bedouin’ dialect, north¬ 
western Oman) 

Emirati examples (from Johnstone 1967: 169; Al-Rawi 1990: 110, 156; Holes 2008a: 
199-200): 

(22) yay-in-ha 
come to.ap-m-it 

‘(I) have been to it’ (Abu Dhabi) 

(23) ir-rayyal illi yay-inn-a f ind-a bistan 34 

the-man who come to.ap-m-him with-him garden 
‘The man who came to him had a garden’ (Abu Dhabi) 

(24) maktub yayb-inn-a hagg is-syux 
letter bring.ap-m-it for the-sheikhs 

‘A letter which (I) have brought for the Sheikhs’ (Al- 9 Ayn) 

(25) wasl-at-inn-ak taTarif-in minna 

reach to.ap-f-m-you instructions-linker from-us 

‘Instructions will have reached you from us’ (Abu Dhabi, nineteenth-century 
written example) 

Bahraini examples: Bahama villages and urban areas (Holes 2016: 20-3): 

(26) il-walda mtalg-in-ha abu-y (Ras Rumman neighbourhood, 

the-mother divorce.ap-in-her father-my Manama City, Bahrain) 

‘My father has divorced my mother’ 

(27) tihkil sittat asrdb makl-in-ha l-hasis 

you-get six seed-beds eat.ap-zn-them the-weeds 

‘You’ll find six seed-beds overgrown with weeds’ (Abu Saybi c village, northern 
Bahrain) 

(28) dmbaddid-inn-ah v ala gadd il-mahalldt 
spread.ap-z«-it on extent (of) the-plots 

‘(I) have spread it (= rat poison) all over the farm plots’ (Sanad village, eastern 
Bahrain) 


34 In her gloss and note on this example, and the following one from al-'Ayn, Al-Rawi misunderstands 
the construction and consequently mistranslates it. 
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(29) sabab-ha mugta bayk-at-inn-ah calba min 1 -dbdayyaS 

cause-its top steal.ap-f-m-it bitch from Budayya^ 

‘The cause of it was a vessel-top which some bitch from Budayya' had stolen’ 
O' - All village, central Bahrain) 

(30) il-baki kill-dh mulk min ‘■'ind is-syux sdr-inn-ah 

the-rest all-it property from off the-sheikhs buy.ap-m-it 

‘The rest is all property which he’s bought from the Sheikhs’ (Jirdab village, 
eastern Bahrain) 

South Yemeni examples (from Landberg 1909: 721 and Diem 1973: 132): 

(31) ana gay-inn-ak bakir 

I come to.ap-m-you tomorrow 

‘I’ll come to you tomorrow’ (Datlna, south Yemen) 

(32) su di musuwy-inn-ah? 
what that do.ap-in-it 

‘What is it that has done it?’ (Datlna, south Yemen) 

(33) ana kafiy-inn-uk fi l-kiswa w fi l-akl w fi s-sardb 

I take care.ap-m-you in the-clothes and in the-food and in the-drink 

‘I have given you what you needed in the way of clothes, food, and drink’ 
(Yarim, south Yemen) 


5.I.3 ORIGINS 

5.1.3.1 2fsng -(i)s versus -(i)c and -(i)c 

It is relatively easy to explain the ‘northern/ north-eastern’ -(i)c and -(i)c. Historically, 
the ‘bedouin’ dialects which have these forms affricated the phoneme k in all 
positions, so that we find forms such as cibir or cibir ‘big’, bicir or bicir ‘first-born, 
hinc or hinc ‘jaw’ rather than kibir, bikr, hink throughout Najd (the forms with c) and 
the Gulf (the forms with c). The process was, however, conditioned, occurring only 
where there was a front vowel in the vicinity of the k, and especially if the vowel was 
high, so it naturally affected the k of the 2fsng suffix -(i)k (derived from OA - ki ) —* -(i)c 
(Gulf dialects) (see notes on kaskasa in chapter 1, and in the Glossary). 

In modern times of mass literacy, the affricate has to some degree been ‘corrected’ by 
many speakers to k in much of the lexicon, but the 2sfng suffix has resisted this change, 
as it is the feature which carries the gender distinction, -k (masc) versus -d /d (fern). 

The origin of the ‘southern’ -(i)s (see sinsinna in chapter 1, and in the Glossary) is 
quite different. Here, unlike in the north, there was no general affrication of k to c or c. So 
where did the -(i)s in forms such as bet-is and abu-s come from? If we look beyond the 
Arabic dialects of the area, we find a possible answer. In all of the MSALs, the 2fsng suffix 
is also -s. Furthermore, in the vocabularies of all of these languages, there is evidence that 
at some time, probably in the distant past, there may have been a more general 
phonological shift from a common Semitic k to s. Some examples (Holes 2006a: 32): 
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Compare Arabic (and other 
Semitic languages) 


Mehri, Jibbali, Soqotri, Harsusi s-b-d ‘liver’ 


k-b-d 


Mehri 

Jibbali 

Soqotri 

Soqotri 


s-m-m ‘teat-mask’ k-m-m 
s-r-s belly’ k-r-s 

k-b-s-b ‘star’ k-b-k-b 

b-s-y ‘to weep’ b-k-y 


We do not know for certain what the position was in long-dead Himyaritic, an 
ancient pre- and post-Islamic language of Yemen. Modern work on Yemeni Arabic 
dialect geography (see the maps in Behnstedt 1985), when compared with what the 
early medieval geographer Hamdani (d. 946) and somewhat later Arab philologists 
have to say about both Himyaritic and the Yemeni Arabic dialects of their time 
(Rabin 1952: 43-50), hints at least at the possibility that in its spoken form 
Himyaritic may have had -s for the 2fsng suffix (Holes 1991: 662-3), but in the 
(small number) of written inscriptions in that language so far discovered it is not 
attested, and nor is it attested in Ancient Ethio-Semitic (Stein 2008; Watson, this 
volume). Himyaritic speakers dominated first the south, and then the whole of 
Yemen for several centuries before the Islamic conquests. Eventually, Himyaritic 
was replaced by Arabic, and the MSALs have been so heavily influenced by Arabic 
in the last thousand years or so that it is now impossible to know how far an 
ancient palatalization k—> s may originally have gone. The probability is that the 
2fsng suffix -(i)s, so widespread in the Arabic dialects of Yemen, is an old areal 
feature, a remnant of the languages spoken in the area before it became fully 
Arabized. But the south Arabians who gradually lost their original languages and 
adopted Arabic, retained certain structural elements, among them the -(i)s suffix. 35 
It is also a feature of the modern Ethio-Semitic languages Amharic, Gurage, and 
Harari spoken on the other side of the Red Sea. But how did it spread so widely 
to regions far from south-western Arabia? We know that there were large-scale 
pre-Islamic migrations of south Arabians east into Oman, north-east to ancient 
Bahrain and from there down the Gulf coast to the Tuwam area on the border 
between the present-day UAE and Oman (Wilkinson 1987: 73, 76-7). By the time 
these happened, the migrants would have either already become speakers of 
Arabic dialects influenced by south Arabian languages, or been bilingual in Arabic 
and their local language (as all speakers of MSALs in Yemen and Oman are today). 
The -(i)s suffix would most likely have been one feature of the language(s) that 
the migrants took with them. This scenario would explain why, and not just in the 
matter of the suffixed -(i)s, there is such a striking resemblance between the 
Bahama dialects of Bahrain and eastern Arabia, and those of Oman and southern 
Yemen (Holes 2006a). 

But one thing that seems certain is that the -(i)s suffix did not arise via a recent 
change c —> s, either in just this suffix, or via a more general phonological change. 

35 Another possible retention, though less widespread, is the ‘k perfect’, in which instead of the -f 
suffixes of Arabic md-person s-stem verbs, there are -k suffixes. 
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The evidence is as follows. The village Bahama dialects of Bahrain all have the -(i)s 
suffix, and the group of them least affected by outside influences at the time of my 
fieldwork had -(i)c for the masculine form and -cim for common pi. These forms 
arose via a historically unconditioned process of affrication which affected Ikl across 
the board, and was quite different from what happened in the dialect of the Sunni 
v Arab, in which the process of affrication was conditioned, affecting k in front-vowel 
environments (especially HI) only. In the light of this, the village Bahama system of 
2nd-person suffix pronoun forms, -(i)c (m), -(i)s (f), -cim (com pi), is readily 
explicable: the 2fsng was already of the form -(i)s, having been imported with the 
migrations from south-western Arabia, when, at a later stage, the unconditioned 
affrication of Ikl occurred and affected the 2msng and com pi forms as it affected 
everything else. In the northern Omani town of al-Hamra and the mountain villages 
above it in the Jabal Shams area, exactly these same suffix pronoun forms also occur 
(but with a gender distinction in the pi), together with the unconditioned affrication 
of Ikl. These and other similarities in basic phonology and morphology make it hard 
to resist the conclusion that these village Omani dialects have a similar linguistic 
history to the dialects of the Bahama (see §5.2). 

5.1.3.2 The infix -n(n)- 

All the dialects which have the -in(n)- infix have it in the m and fsng, but the southern 
Yemeni dialects, and the Omani dialects which have it, 36 have the complete and 
probably older paradigm, inserting the infix with mpl and fpl forms also. 

5.1.3.2.1 Southern Yemen 

(34) mahna si f awiz-in-inn-is 
not-we thing need.ap-mpl-zM-you.f 
‘We (mpl) don’t want you (fsng) at all’, 

(35) sariq-at-inn-ak 
rob.ap-fpl-z'n-you.m 

‘(They (fpl)) will rob you (m)’ 

5.1.3.2.2 Oman 

Here the mpl simply doubles the rather than employing the full -n(n)- affix, e.g. 

(36) kdtb-In-n-uh 
write.ap-mpl-fi-it 

‘(They (mpl)) have written it’ 

The fpl is as in south Yemen, e.g. 


36 This feature is conspicuous by its absence (there seem to be no data, one way or the other) from 
Davey’s 2013 study of the coastal dialect of Dhofar: after observing (p. 33) that it is one of the distinctive 
features of the dialects of northern Oman, the author makes no further comment on it. 
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(37) il-harim mkaffiy-dt-in-hum 

the-women manage.ap-fpl-m-them 

‘The women (by themselves) can manage them’ 

In the dialects of the Bahama, there is no gender distinction in the pi verb, and no 
-in(n)- insert in the ap pi form, so, e.g. katbin-ah ‘they (com pi) have written it’. 

In Omani Arabic, I recorded examples of the -in(n)- infix also occurring between 
finite verbs and their pronoun objects, e.g. saxbut yidaggit-in-hum dagt ‘(Sheikh) 
Shakhbut 37 was greatly oppressing them’; yisill-in-ha ‘he removes them’ (two of many 
examples from Wadi Aswad, Duru f ‘bedouin’ dialect); and this use of the infix also 
occurs in the neighbouring UAE, e.g. nsaww-inn-ah ‘we do it’ (Abu Dhabi, nabati 
poetry) as it does occasionally also in the Bahama colloquial poetry of Bahrain, but 
here as an -an(n)-iniix, e.g. abust-ann-ah tara ‘I’m going to knock him flat’. 38 Forms 
of this latter type have also been reported for southern Iraq by Ingham (1997:16) but 
apparently only with ist-person verbs. Unlike the construction with the ap that has 
the infix obligatorily in those dialects where it occurs, however, it is optional with 
finite verbs and occurs only occasionally. 

The evidence is fragmentary and incomplete, but it is possible that what we are 
looking at here are the remnants of a system for marking object pronouns that may 
have had its origins in south-western Arabia and was once more widely applied 
across the verb system, at least in some eastern and south-eastern Arabian dialects, 
but is now in recession. Although there have been sporadic attestations of the -in(n)- 
infix in dialects on the northern fringes of Arabia, 39 neither it, nor the -(i)s 2fsng 
suffix, have been attested in any part of central Arabia, the Hijaz, or anywhere on the 
Gulf coast north of Bahrain. As far as I know, they have not been reported either for 
any Qatari dialect. 


37 Shakhbut bin Sultan Al Nahayan (c. 1905-89) Ruler of Abu Dhabi 1928-66. 

38 It is important to distinguish this syntactically motivated infix construction from the similar-looking, 
but phonologically motivated doubling of the final -n on fpl verbs, as in Omani forms such as gan- n-ah u 
'■'atan-n-ah dawa ‘they (fpl) came and gave (fpl) him medicine’. This type of -;i doubling is part of a Gulf¬ 
wide phenomenon which applies not just to f pi verbs but to other word classes ending in n when they 
occur with vowel-initial suffixes, e.g. prepositions such as min and r an ‘from’, which give forms of the type 
min-n-ak ‘from you’ and f an-n-i ‘from me’, and complementizers such as cin- ‘as if’, which gives cin-n-ak 
‘as if you... ’. When these forms have consonant-initial suffixes there is no doubling, e.g. gan-kum ‘they 
(f pi) came to you (pi)’, min-kum ‘from you (m pi)’, cin-kum ‘as if you (m pi)... ’. 

39 There are several examples in a ‘bedouin’ text of Wetzstein’s from the Syrian desert (1868:191, n. 2), 
but usage seems inconsistent, e.g. sayif-inn-ah ‘having seen him’ and dagil-inn-ah ‘having crept up on him’ 
(p. 75) are followed a couple of lines later by similar constructions which do not have the infix: mwasslak 
‘have brought you’ and sdybuh ‘has affected him’ (both p. 75). Wetzstein makes no comment on why there 
should be this difference. Socin (1901 pt III: 187) declares that the infix construction does not occur in 
Najd, and it has not been reported either in more recent studies, such as Ingham 1994a. Recent work on 
inscriptions in a pre-Islamic Semitic language, Safaitic, of eastern Syria has thrown up some examples of 
p-stem verbs with pronoun suffixes which also contain an infixed -«- suffix whose pronunciation may have 
been -nn- (Al-Jallad 2015: 97-8), e.g. *yu r awwir-inn- uh in the formula: 

‘wr l- d ywr -nh 

go blind who he-efface-ti-it 

‘may he who would efface it (= the inscription) go blind’ 
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In sum, the dialects in which these two features, -is and -in(n)-, occur are, in 
Arabian terms, southern and geographically peripheral, forming a broken chain 
which runs around the coast of Arabia from Bahrain in the east, through the UAE 
and Oman in the south-east, and then round the southern coast of Arabia to Dhofar 
and as far west as the western Hadramawt 40 (see Maps 5.1, 5.2). 

Evidence for the antiquity of the -in(n)- infix in the suffixed ap comes from an 
unexpected source. This same construction, very rare in the Arabic dialects as a whole, 
occurs in the surviving Arabic Sprachinseln of Transoxania, brought there by the Arab 
conquests of the early eighth century ad, but cut off from ‘heartland’ Arabic-speaking 
areas from no later than ad 1000, possibly much earlier. 41 The dialects of a group of 
villages in the northern Iranian province of Khorasan, on the Turkmenistan border, 
have the construction in exactly the same form in which it is found in eastern and 
southern Arabian dialects today. In Bukhara (= modern Uzbek) Arabic, and also in 
Afghan Arabic, which is a nineteenth-century offshoot of the latter, the construction is 
also found, but in a remodelled form in which the pronominal suffix attached to the 
infix -in(n)- refers not to the object of the ap but to its subject, and any object pronoun is 
suffixed to that. So first compare a KhorasanI example (Seeger 2002: 635): 

(38) axid-t-inn-ah 
take.ap-f-m-him 

‘I (f )/you (fsng)/she have/has married him’ 
with its structurally identical Bahraini (and Omani, S. Yemeni) equivalent: 

(39) maxid-t-inn-ah 
take.ap-f-fn-him 

‘I (f )/you(fsng)/she have/has married him’ 

These are taken to be examples of the original construction. Now compare these with 
an example from Bukhara, Uzbekistan (Zimmermann 2009: 620): 

(40) zorb-in-ak-ah 
beat.ap-m-you.m-him 
‘You (m) have beaten him’ 

The mechanism of exactly how this type of multi-suffixed construction arose (and 
the same type occurs in Afghan Arabic, its recent offshoot) is unclear. 


40 As already noted, while the -(i)s suffix is the norm in Dhofar, it is unclear whether the -in(n)- infix 
occurs there. 

41 The isolated Arabic dialects of Central Asia contain a mix of phonological, morphological, and lexical 
features still in use in the dialects of Iraq and eastern and south-eastern Arabia. Some features have an 
unmistakeable Iraqi origin, such as the use of fad/ fard as an indefinite article; others, such as the -in(n)- infix 
described here, are typical of eastern, south-eastern, and south-western Arabian dialects. Yet others are general 
to many eastern Arabic dialects on a broader canvas, such as ‘dialectal tanwiri, the suffixing of an adnominal 
linker -in to indefinite nouns before modifying adjectives and phrases, e.g. bint-in zena ‘a nice girl’. This picture 
of Central Asian Arabic dialects—as a mix of elements from Iraq and southern Arabia—is consonant with 
what the early Arab historians tell us about the composition of the armies which conquered the region, which 
drew on, among others, various Iraqi and eastern Arabian tribes. See Holes 20ira. 
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As well as in the Central Asian dialects, the -in(n)- infix (as well as variants of it) 
also turns up in the dialects of eastern Sudan and in some dialects of Nigeria, where it 
is structurally identical with the equivalent form in eastern/south-eastern Arabia, e.g. 
Shukriyya, eastern Sudan (Reichmuth 1983: 284): 

(41) gdy-dt-ann-ik 

come to.ap-fpl-z'H-you.m 
‘They (fpl) come to you’ 

Bagirmi, Nigeria (Owens 1993a: 102): 

(42) ana sayf-inn-e 
Isee.ap-m-him 

‘I have seen him’ 

Owens argues (2006: 161) that the rarity of this feature in the Arabic dialects as a 
whole, coupled with its far-flung and scattered geographical distribution, argues 
against chance polygenesis. The obvious explanation is that it arose in one geograph¬ 
ical area—eastern and southern Arabia, where it still lives on—and was ‘exported’ by 
migrations, starting at a very early period. Although the historical record is patchy, 
this hypothesis is supported by what we know of population movements. One of the 
best documented is in a local Omani history, written in the eleventh century ad, 
which reports that an army of Azd and ‘Abd al-Qays tribesmen (the tribes which 
formed much of the oldest Arab population of Bahrain, the southern Gulf and Oman), 
and which numbered about 3,000, crossed the Gulf from Julanda (what is now Ras al- 
Khayma) to southern Iran in around ad 694 (Hinds 1984; 1991: 14-15). They seem to 
have been absorbed into the armies which crossed into Transoxania from their main 
base in Basra, southern Iraq, and conquered Bukhara (ad 713) and Samarqand. The 
main army of invasion, which was cantoned in Basra, also had large Azd and ‘•'Abd al- 
Qays elements of south Arabian origin. These are the tribes whose modern descendants 
have the -n(n)- infix in their dialect. At a (much?) later date (c. the fourteenth century), 
the same construction went westwards into southern Egypt and Sudan, where it has left 
traces in dialects of the east of the country. From there, there was a further westerly 
migration to the Sahil region, where it is also found (Owens 2006: 162, map 4). 
A scenario like this would explain why this rare construction turns up in the Arabic 
dialects of such scattered and remote areas as eastern Arabia, Central Asia, Eastern 
Sudan, and northern Nigeria. Multiple occurrences of polygenesis seem highly unlikely, 
especially in the light of the support for the contrary theory provided by indigenous 
accounts of historical population movements, incomplete though these are. 


5.2 DIALECT TYPOLOGY 

The previous section looked at Gulf lexical and morphological language elements 
of considerable antiquity that originated outside the Gulf region. We now turn to 
questions of Gulf dialect typology. Historically, the contemporary Gulf dialects were 
formed out of two basic types generically referred to in the literature as ‘bedouin’ 
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( badawi ) and ‘sedentary’ ( hadari ) (here referred to respectively as Type A and Type 
B). These labels ceased to reflect actual lifestyle differences many decades ago, and 
have since evolved into genealogy-based descriptors in societies which are now to all 
intents and purposes fully sedentary, but native-born Gulf Arabs still readily classify 
themselves and their communities in terms of one or the other. Likewise, these terms 
continue to be used in Arabic dialectology to denote discrete sets of variants on a 
large number of variables, though, as noted in the Introduction to this volume, the 
list of variants which fall on either side of the ‘bedouin’/ ‘sedentary’ divide is not the 
same everywhere. Moreover, as we shall see, one of the results of the increased dialect 
contact entailed by increased urbanization, more widespread education, and con¬ 
temporary employment patterns has been the erosion and levelling of many of these 
historical dialect differences. 

But before we turn to details of the differences between the A and B types in the 
modern Gulf, it should be noted that, compared to the dialects of central Arabia, in 
the period up to the mid-1970s, the Gulf dialects as a whole (with the partial 
exception of Oman) underwent a number of ‘reductional’ changes in their morpho- 
syntax, among the most important of which are: 

(1) loss of gender distinctions in the plural forms of the verb: total loss in 
Kuwait, 42 in Bahrain, and in some, but not all Qatari and UAE dialects; but 
complete retention in all Omani dialects, ‘bedouin’ or ‘sedentary’. 

(2) loss of the ‘internal’ (apophonic) passive in favour of passivization by means of 
the prefix in-: almost total loss in Kuwait and Bahrain (only ‘fossilized’ forms 
remain 43 ); partial retention in Qatar and the UAE; widespread retention in all 
Omani dialects. 

(3) loss of the suffix -in (the ‘adnominal linker’) on the indefinite noun in N + Adj 
and other types of modified noun phrase (see Ferrando, this volume): total loss 
in Kuwait; elsewhere reduced to a relic feature in a few phrase types. 44 

(4) the innovation of an analytic genitive involving a particle, usually hagg and/or mal 
(and in some Omani dialects hal ) which in many types of noun-noun relationship 
replaces the synthetic ‘construct state’: this innovation is common to all. 

It appears from this that there is an association between economic and educational 
development and ‘reductional’ language change. In the northern Gulf (Bahrain and 
Kuwait), where this development began earliest (the 1930s and 1940s), the changes 
are most advanced; in Qatar and the UAE (the 1950s and 1960s), in the central/ 
southern Gulf, there is still some retention of the old features; in Oman, the extreme 


42 Vestiges of fpl verb forms survived in Kuwait in the Dosiri tribal dialect of Kuwait until the late 1950s, 
as reported in Johnstone 1961: 255, n. 7. The Dawasir were at that time relatively recent arrivals in 
Kuwait—their tribal dlra is in south-western Najd—and Johnstone (1964: 85) notes that this was still 
reflected in aspects of their dialect, besides the survival of fpl forms, such as the -(i)s 2fsng pronominal 
suffix, a stereotypically southern Arabian feature. 

43 An exception here are certain Bahama village dialects in Bahrain, in which the apophonic passive still 
seems to be productive, but unpredictably (see Holes 2016: 166-8 for examples). 

44 However, in colloquial poetry and formulaic utterances such as proverbs, riddles, etc., this feature is 
still quite common, even in dialects where it has virtually disappeared from normal speech. 
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south, which began its modern renaissance only after the accession of the present 
Sultan in 1970, the changes are least advanced, especially in rural areas. 

5 - 2.1 TYPE A, ‘BEDOUIN’-TYPE 

The speakers of these dialects are known as ? Arab (‘tribal Arabs’), and, though no 
longer bedouin in lifestyle, regard themselves as part of the tribal genealogical 
structure of Arabia. The dialects of the Gulf c Arab can be subdivided into two 
main groups, Ai and A2: 

(Ai) These are the dialects of speakers whose ancestors migrated to the Gulf coast 
from Najd, central Arabia, or from other areas of the Arabian interior further 
south. Migration has been episodic rather than continuous, the last large- 
scale migrations, to Qatar and Bahrain from Najd, and to the Abu Dhabi coast 
from the Liwa Oasis, being in the mid to late eighteenth century. At dialects 
are found in every Gulf country, including Oman along its northern border 
with the UAE, and have local variations. Since transplantation to the Gulf 
coast, they have diverged from those of the Arabian interior, but all still bear 
an obvious resemblance to them and to each other. There is no doubt that the 
Ar type has become the socially dominant type in the Gulf as a whole. 

(A2) These are the dialects of old coastal populations whose presence predates the 
eighteenth-century Najdi migrations, and which still show some distinctive 
features not shared with type Ai, type B, or the dialects of central Arabia. 
This type of dialect appears to have originally been spoken by communities 
of seafaring traders, notably the so-called Hwala. Speakers of this type of 
dialect are (or were) found on the coasts of southern Iraq, Kuwait, Bahrain, 
northern Qatar, and the UAE. The A2 speakers are all, like the Ar speakers, 
Sunnis, and the two dialects are now very similar to each other, probably as a 
result of long-term contact between them. It is unclear at present whether 
the A2 dialect type is found in Oman. 

5 . 2.2 TYPE B, ‘SEDENTARY’ TYPE 

These are what we termed earlier the ancient ‘peripheral’ dialects of eastern, south¬ 
eastern, and south-western Arabia, whose presence in the Gulf region, like that of the 
A2 dialect, predates that of the Ai dialects. The B dialects are closely related to each 
other and spoken by the descendants of old, sedentarized (not recently) populations, 
who until the recent past worked as farmers, fisherman, and artisans of various types. 
These dialects can be roughly divided into three groups, Br, B2, and B3: 

(Br) The dialects of the Bahama of Bahrain and neighbouring eastern Saudi Arabia. 
These dialects are one of the badges of what, for at least two centuries, has been 
a marginalized and disadvantaged social group: the indigenous Arabic¬ 
speaking ShP'a of eastern Arabia. Even at the time of my fieldwork in Bahrain 
in the 1970s many Bi dialect features were becoming recessive, particularly 
in urban areas and among the younger generations. More recent research by 
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al-Qouz (2009) has shown that some of these features have now virtually 
disappeared from the speech of children in urban Bi communities. 

(B2) The dialects of the mountain villages and river valleys of northern Oman (the 
Jabal Shams and Jabal Akhdar regions). These dialects diverge in some 
respects, mainly phonological, from the main group of ‘sedentary’ dialects 
spoken in the Omani capital, Muscat, and the surrounding lowlands (see B3). 
There are also some differences between them and the Bi dialects, but the 
B1-B2 similarities are many and striking. Confessionally, B2 speakers are 
mainly if not entirely IbadI Muslims. 

(B3) The dialects of the Capital Area of Oman (Muscat, Mutrah, Ruwi) and inland 
towns and villages of the northern area of the Sultanate (e.g. Nizwa, Bahia, 
Izki, Mudaibi). B3 speakers are mainly Ibadrs. 

Table 5.2 presents some of the salient phonological and morphological differences 
between these five types. The Ai, A2, and Bi forms are from Bahrain (in the Bi case from 
the most conservative village dialects); the B2 and B3 forms are from Oman, as described. 

Commentary: we will review here the major fault-lines in this table, and review how 
sociolinguistic factors are affecting them: 


Table 5.2 Some salient A/B dialectal contrasts in Bahrain and Oman 



dialect type: 

Ai 

A2 

Bi 

B 2 

B 3 



Bahrain 

Bahrain 

Bahrain 

Oman 

Oman 

VI 

reflexes of OA Iql 

g and g 

g and g 

k 

k 

q 

V2 

reflexes of OA Ikl 

k and c 

k and c 

c 

c 

k 

v 3 

reflex of OA Igl 

y 

y 

g 

g 

g 

V4 

reflex of OA It/ 

t 

t 

f 

t 

t 

v 5 

g/mvra-syndrome 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

v6 

2 suffix pron 







m 

-(i)k 

-m 

-(i)c 

-(i)c 

-(a)k 


f 

-(i)c 

-(i)c 

-(i)s 

-(i)s 

-(i)s 


mpl 

-kum 

-kum 

-cim 

-cim 

-kum 


fpl 

-kum 

-kum 

-cim 

-cin 

-kin 

v 7 

2 fsng independ pron 

inti/ intay 

inti/ intay 

intin 

inti 

inti 

v8 

2 pl independ pron 







m 

intu/ intaw 

intu/ intaw 

intun 

intu 

intu 


f 

intu/ intaw 

intu/ intaw 

intun 

intan 

intan 

V9 

-iii(n)- infix on suffixed ap 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

V10 

interrog clitic suffix -a 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

VI1 

3 fsng s-stem, e.g. ‘she wrote’ 

ktibat 

kitbat 

katabat 

katabat 

katabat 

V12 

isng s-stem, e.g. ‘I wrote’ 

kitabt 

kitbet 

katabt 

katabt 

katabt 
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5.2.2.1 Dialects Ai and A2 

These two dialects are very similar, the main differences being: 

1. V5: the so-called g/iavra-syndrome 

This is a classic marker of the ‘bedouin’ dialects of Najd and the offshoot Ai 
dialects of the Gulf States. It involves the ^syllabification of words on the pattern 
CiaC 2 C3v(C 4 ) to CiC 2 aC3v(C 4 ) whenever C 2 is one of lx, g, h, c , hi. So, e.g. gahwa 
‘coffee’ becomes ghawa, bagdad ‘Baghdad’ bgadad, ? ahmar ‘red’ hamar. However, 
at the time of my fieldwork in the 1970s, it had become uncommon in the A2 
dialect of the Hwala, which may mean the A2 dialect never originally had such 
forms, but acquired them from the Ai dialects via contact. The syndrome was 
recessive in the Ai community also. 

2. V11 and V12: pattern I s-stem verb morphology 

V11: with a vowel-initial suffix (e.g. 3fsng -at), we get ktib-at-type forms in Ai, 
which are also the norm in Najd and quintessentially ‘bedouin’. In the A2 
dialect, on the other hand, the shape of the strong verb s-stem is CvCC- 
throughout the paradigm, giving kitb-at- type forms. This latter type of form 
is common in urban and village communities with a longer history of sedentar- 
ization in the Gulf region and Mesopotamia, including Baghdad. 

V12: when the personal suffix is consonant-initial (e.g. isng -t), an -e- infix is 
inserted between the stem and the suffix in the A2 dialect but not in Ai, such as 
the example kitb-et ‘I wrote’ in the tabled example. In the dialects that have it, 
this infix was historically generalized to all types of stem, not just, as in most 
Arabic dialects, to geminate verbs such as habbet ‘I loved’ and those with a final 
glottal such as garet ‘I read’, but also to hollow verbs, as in galet ‘I said’ and rdhet 
‘I went’, rather than gilt and riht, thus eliminating the allomorphy in the stem 
dependent on the syllabic shape of the inflection. The template could be applied 
to all derived patterns, e.g. pattern II garribet ‘I tried’, pattern V tzawwiget ‘I got 
married’, pattern X (hollow) istafadet ‘I benefitted’, etc. (Holes 2012). 

Let us take a brief look at the history and known geographical distribution of these 
unusual forms: 

5.2.2.1.1 Mesopotamia and southern Iraq 

Verbs with an infixed-e- are first mentioned in the literature by Meissner (1903: xli) in 
incidental remarks on the dialect of the Marsh Arabs. Ingham, in research done in the 
early 1970s, notes them as a distinctive feature of the dialects of what he terms the 
‘urban’ population of riverine cultivators in neighbouring Khuzistan, the Arabic¬ 
speaking province of southern Iran (1997: 12). Erwin (1963: 97-9) gives examples 
for patterns IV, VII, VIII, and X of the hollow verb in the Muslim dialect of Baghdad, 
but states that the infixed -e- form does not occur in any strong verb stem, simple or 
derived, nor in pattern II of the hollow verb. Jastrow (2007: 421-2) records the infixed 
form for pattern I strong verbs in Basra, e.g. kitbet, etc., while the contemporary Iraqi 
colloquial poet, ‘■'Abbas Jljan, who hails from that city, occasionally uses infixed forms 
with hollow verbs and derived patterns in his poetry, e.g. qarriret (pattern II) ‘you 
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decided’, haget (pattern I hollow) ‘you got excited’ (Holes 2011c: 193). These forms 
thus appear quite widespread in Iraq, from Baghdad south. In southern Iraq any verb 
type can have this infix, whereas in Baghdad it is limited to hollow verbs of a few 
patterns and occurs only in the Muslim dialect. 

5.2.2.1.2 Gulf 

In the Gulf of the late 1950s, Johnstone noted forms of this type for Bahrain and 
northern Qatar, commenting that they ‘are stigmatized by native speakers as vulgar, 
but they were extensively used nevertheless’ (1967: 92, 110). By the time of my 
fieldwork in Bahrain twenty years later, they were, as already noted, relatively rare 
and largely confined to the speech of illiterate elderly women. In his Qasa^id ShaSbiyya 
(‘Popular Odes’), published in 1970, the Bahraini colloquial poet ‘' Abdurrahman Raff 
(b. Manama, 1936, d. 2015) has a lengthy humorous poem which rhymes in -et on the 
joys and sorrows of getting married, and he deploys dozens of these infixed forms, 
apparently for comic effect. According to the Kuwaiti linguist ‘’Abdul-Muhsin v AlI 
DashtI (p.c. 2010), infixed forms are also found in the Arabic speech of Fodar, an 
island off the Iranian coast near Bushire, from which some communities (known as 
Fawadira) migrated to Kuwait. Another Kuwaiti linguist. Dr Yousuf al-Bader (p.c. 
2014) confirmed to me recently that these forms are still used ‘by many Kuwaitis’. As 
for the dialects of the southern Gulf, the descriptions we have are patchy, but I have 
encountered sporadic examples in the dialect poetry of the UAE (e.g. ? assiret 
‘I signalled’), which suggest infixed forms occur there too. 

To sum up: the evidence suggests that the s-stem form with the -e- infix is typical 
of the speech of old-established sedentary communities from Baghdad in the north 
through southern Iraq and along the Gulf coast as far south as the UAE. This form is 
not of Najdi origin. Unrestricted use of the form occurs throughout the Gulf and in 
southern Iraq, but there are morphological and communal restrictions in Baghdad. 
Much further afield, similar-looking forms have been reported for eastern Sudan 
(Reichmuth 1983: 244), 45 Chad (Singer 1980: 264), 46 and for some dialects in 
Morocco and Algeria (Singer 1980: 264), 47 though in the latter case the phenomenon 
is apparently limited to patterns VII and VIII hollow verbs, which is similar to their 
distribution in the Muslim dialect of Baghdad. Like the -in(n)- participial infix of the 
B dialects, the A2 -e- verbal infix is a dialectal feature which is uncommon in the 
Arabic dialects as a whole, but is widely dispersed geographically. It too seems likely 
to have originated in coastal Arabia and to have been ‘exported’ from there, though it 
has a history and a communal distribution in Arabia quite different from those of 
the -in(n)- infix. 


45 Reichmuth gives the striking example kannet wen ? ‘Where were you?’ from the hollow verb kan ‘to be’. 

46 Singer gives gammeta ‘You set off ’ from the hollow verb gam ‘to get up, start off ’. In both this and the 
example given by Reichmuth there seems to have been shortening of the long stem vowel in a presumably 
original *kanet, *gamet and the doubling of the final stem radical to give these stems the appearance of 
geminates, which is the stem type in which the -e- infix routinely occurs in virtually all Arabic dialects. 

47 ihtazet ‘I needed’ (Sa'ida, Algeria), ihtazit (Tetouan, Morocco), inhabit ‘you were sold’ (Tlemcen, Algeria). 
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At the time of my fieldwork in Bahrain in the mid-1970s, vn A2 kitbat-type and 
Ai ktibat-type variants (and the corresponding 3Com pi forms kitbaw and ktibaw) 
were seemingly in free variation in the A communities, but with the A2 kitbat- type 
spreading as part of a shift towards more ‘neutral’ (but still ‘A’) forms in the speech of 
younger speakers. The same was true, a fortiori, of the vi2 variants: but here it was 
the saliently A2 forms with the -e- infix which were becoming recessive to the point 
where many Ai speakers did not use them at all. I recorded only around fifty 
examples in a database of many thousands of words of A2 dialect speech in 
Bahrain. 48 It seemed, in other words, that an s-stem verb paradigm was in the process 
of formation in the A community, in which forms marked as typical of either the Ai 
group alone or the A2 group alone were being levelled out. 

5.2.2.2 Dialects Ai and Bi 

Historically, the differences between these two types were radical and all-pervasive, 
though in recent years there has been a narrowing of the gap between them, as 
described at various points in this section. Many other features with communally 
contrasting reflexes could have been adduced, but those listed in Table 5.2 are among 
the most salient. 

1. vi and V2: reflexes of OA Iql and Ikl 

The classic ‘bedouin’-'sedentary’ phonological contrast is in the treatment of OA Iql 
which, in ‘bedouin’-descended dialects everywhere, is voiced (most often Igl), and in 
‘sedentary’ dialects, voiceless (Iql or Ikl or l ? l). From this ancient bifurcation sprang 
further local differences. In the Gulf, in the Ai dialects, Igl < OA Iql and OA Ikl 
underwent subsequent conditioned affrication to I cl and Igl respectively in front 
vowel environments only (but with some lexical exceptions), viz.: 

/Igl (back-vowel environments) 

OA Iq/^/gl 

\ Igl (front-vowel environments) 

/Ikl (back-vowel environments) 

OA/k/—>/A:/ 

\/cl (front-vowel environments) 

The outcome of these changes was thus a pair of voiced/voiceless velar stops and a 
matching pair of alveolar affricates. 49 


48 Most of the examples I recorded were in the speech of mature women attending Illiteracy Eradication 
classes. Interestingly, verb forms with the -e- infix are now, forty years later, being used by youthful 
Bahraini internet posters to lend colour to made-up stories told in what the posters imagine to be ‘old- 
fashioned’ Muharragi speech. This is a sure sign that such forms are now dying out, if not already dead, and 
regarded as relics of another age. See Holes 2016: 476-7. 

49 In the A dialects, these contrasts have acquired a morphological role, marking number in some classes 
of nouns (e.g. firig ‘neighbourhood’ pi firgan), and s-stem versus p-stem in some verbs, e.g. wahag ‘he 
annoyed’, yiwahig ‘he annoys’. 
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In the Bi dialects, by contrast, there was a ‘chain-shift’: OA Iql was uncondition¬ 
ally fronted to Ikl and, as a knock-on effect, original OA Ikl fronted and uncondi¬ 
tionally affricated to Icl (though, again, with some lexical exceptions) viz.: 

OA Iql—>■ Ikl (all environments) 

OA Ikl —>Icl (all environments) 

These historical developments gave rise to A1/B1 contrasts (and coincidences) such 
as those in Table 5.3. 

Table 5.3 Some typical communal dialect contrasts in Bahrain 


OA 

Ai 

Bi 

qala ‘to say’ 

gal/ yigul 

kal/ yikul 

quddam ‘in front’ 

giddam 

kiddam 

sidq ‘truth’ 

sidg 

sidk 

raqlq ‘delicate, thin’ 

raglg 

rakik 

kull ‘all’ 

kill 

dill 

ya ? kulu ‘he eats’ 

yakil 

yacil 

sawk ‘thorn’ 

sok 

soc 

katlr ‘many’ 

citir 

kafir 

aktar ‘more’ 

aktar 

acfar 

kitr ‘amount’ 

citir 

kufur 

kubr ‘age, size’ 

kubur 

cubur 

akbar ‘older, bigger’ 

akbar 

acbar 

kam ‘how much?’ 

cam 

cam 

kitab ‘book’ 

kitab 

kitab 

kuntu ‘I was’ 

kint 

kint 


The Ai system variants are without a doubt now regarded as the ‘Gulf norm’, 
resulting in the abandonment of saliently Bi variants such as these, especially in 
public and cross-dialectal speech contexts. 

2. V3 and V4: reflexes of OA Itl and Igl 

These Ai and Bi reflexes are paired here for sociolinguistic reasons: 

The Ai dialects preserved the OA interdentals It, d, dl, whereas the corresponding 
reflexes in the Bi dialects are If, d, dl respectively. The Ai variants ‘agree’ with the CLA/ 
MSA values of these variables and therefore sound ‘more correct’, whereas the Bi dialect 
variants deviate from them. The /// variant in particular is unusual in the Gulf dialects 50 


50 /// < Itl is noted by Landberg (1901: 538 and 1920-42: 244-5) as very frequent in all the southern 
dialects’ (sc of Yemen), including the coast. In the southern Gulf, Q Ubayd (2013: 35) notes it as a categorical 
feature of the ‘old Bahama* (quddma l-baharna) dialect of Abu Dhabi spoken now only by the ‘elderly’ 
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(and, indeed, in the Arabic dialects as a whole). This variable is ‘high-profile’, as it occurs 
in many common words, such as the numbers ‘two’, ‘three’, and ‘eight’, which in the Bi 
dialect are pronounced ifnen, falafa, and famanya. 

In the case of the variants of OA Igl, we have the opposite situation: the Bi dialects 
generally 51 have Igl, which is the same as its value in CLA/MSA, while the Ar (and 
A2) dialect has a ‘deviant’ continuant value, lyl, which occurs in all positions, as is the 
case in other Gulf Ai (and A2) dialects in Kuwait, Qatar, the UAE, and Oman, e.g. 
yah/ iyib ‘to bring’, maylis ‘sitting room’, daray ‘ladder, steps’, in contrast to Br gab I 
igib, etc. 

The Ai and Bi speakers I recorded in the 1970s treated these variables in a fashion 
which suggested that the normative pull of ‘correct’ pronunciation on their respective 
‘deviant’ pronunciations was very different. The Ai speakers of all educational levels, 
despite the ‘deviant’ status of their lyl < OA Igl, maintained it categorically; but the 
Bi speakers tended to switch from ‘deviant’ /// < OA Itl to It/, those with some 
education being especially liable to do this. Moreover, at the same time, some of these 
Bi speakers showed a slight tendency to switch away from their ‘correct’ Igl to 
‘deviant’ lyl. The conclusions to be drawn from this behaviour are that: 

(i) variants marked as lacking both covert (= local Gulf) and overt (= MSA) 
prestige, such as Bi /// < OA Itl, are very likely to be zeroed-out; 

(ii) on the other hand, variants which enjoy covert, but lack overt prestige, such 
as Ai lyl <OA Igl, can and do resist the overt (= MSA) pressure; 

(iii) not only that—such variants may actually attract speakers of dialects whose 
variant is overtly ‘correct’ but is seen, in the local context, as associated with a 
low social status, such as Igl < OA Igl. 

This asymmetrical behaviour is the product of pressures in the local situation in 
Bahrain. In nearby Kuwait, where the social dynamics are different, the very same 
lyl < OA Igl which in Bahrain has become a marker of the Ai dialect of the Sunni 
9 Arab, is used by all and has no special sectarian (or indeed any other) colouring. 
This is a good illustration of what Ingham has termed the ‘multivalency’ of linguistic 
features, whereby the ‘same’ feature produced by a single historical process has later 
acquired different local significances because of a different set of social dynamics. The 
same thing applies to, inter alia, the -in(n)- infix discussed earlier, which, following 
the eighteenth-century ‘Najdi-ization’ of Bahrain, must have become a conspicuous 
marker of Bahama (Shi v i) speech. In Oman, on the other hand, this infix is and 
always has been a feature common to all Omani dialects, and therefore has no 
particular social colouring (or stigma) attached to it. 


{kubar as-sinn ), who are presumably descended from Bahama from Bahrain/eastern Saudi Arabia and 
migrated there at some point in the past, as they did to other parts of the Gulf (Kuwait, southern Iran); but 
/// < Itl is not general in the main body of the UAE dialects, occurring in a few words only, and is not heard 
at all, as far as I know, in Oman. 

51 There are three Bi villages and one neighbourhood of Manama which have lyl as their normal reflex 
of OA /g/, but these are in a tiny minority. 
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3. V5: the ghawa-syndiome 

As already noted, this is a classic feature of the ‘bedouin’ dialects of the eastern Arab 
World, such as Ai, and is absent from the Bi dialects, as it is from all other dialects of 
the ‘sedentary’ type. 

4. v6, V7, and v8: 2nd-person pronouns, suffixed and independent 

As discussed earlier, the Ai system was affected historically by the affrication of OA 
Ikl in front-vowel environments, especially in contiguity with HI, which impacted the 
form of the 2fsng form only. In the Bi dialects, on the other hand, the affrication of 
OA Ikl was unconditioned, and so affected both the 2msng and the 2 com pi clitics, 
but not the 2fsng, which, as argued earlier, must have been ‘imported’ from South 
Arabia in the form -(i)s before this general affrication of Ikl occurred. At the time of 
my fieldwork in Bahrain, the Bi system survived intact only in the speech of elderly 
speakers in the villages. It had totally disappeared from the urban B speech of 
Manama, the capital city. Here, the B dialect system had come to resemble that of 
the A dialects, with -(i)k for 2msng and -kum for 2 com pi, but still maintaining the 
-(i)s for 2fsng. Thirty years on, al-Qouz’s research showed that this process of loss had 
continued. In the speech of Manama school-children aged 5-17 from the Bahama 
community, she showed that 2fsng -(i)s was being replaced by the A 2fsng form -(i)c 
(al-Qouz 2009: 180, 186) over the course of their education, the switch being virtually 
complete by the age of 17 (at least, in the public, non-domestic contexts in which she 
made her recordings). The same was true of another B shibboleth, the independent 
2nd-person pronoun forms intin ‘you (f)’ and intun ‘you (pi)’, 52 which were also being 
replaced with the A forms inti and intu (al-Qouz 2009: 239). 

5. V9: the -n(n)- infix on the suffixed ap 

The dialect geography and history of the -n(n)- infix were outlined earlier. In 
Bahrain, it is my impression that the use of the -(n(n)- infix with suffixed active 
participles, obligatory in the Bahama dialects as I recorded them in the 1970s, is now 
becoming recessive in public speech contexts, just as other Bahama village variants 
have already become, and for the same reason: both are markers, in the Bahraini 
context, of the non-prestige dialect, and in today’s political climate a stigmatized one. 

6. vio: the interrogative clitic 

In the Bi dialects, a clitic -a can be suffixed to any sentence element to raise a 
question about it. If the element ends in a vowel, the clitic is realized as -yd or -ha, e.g. 


52 These forms are rare in the Arabian peninsula, but where they do occur, they fit the same distribu¬ 
tional pattern as the 2 fsng (i)s and the -in(n)- infix, occurring in an arc around the east and south-east 
periphery of the Arabian peninsula. As well as in the Bahama dialects of Bahrain and eastern Saudi Arabia, 
similar forms have been noted for the Musandam Peninsula on the UAE-Oman border (Jayakar 1902: 252) 
and at various locations in south-western Saudi Arabia (Prochazka 1988c: 125) and the Yemeni Tihama 
(Behnstedt 1985: 73, 76, 118, 124; Greenman 1979: 59-60). 
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(43) minhu? gasim-d? 
who Jasim-q 
‘Who? Jasim?’ 

(44) awlad-is amsattatin-d? 

children-you.f split up-q 

‘Have your (f) children been split up (between different fathers)?’ 

(45) intin bitt-i flana-ha? 

you.f daughter-my so-and-so-q 

‘Are you my daughter called so-and-so?’ 

(46) ... Id tahrig-kum ir-ramda-ya? 

lest it-burn-you.pl the-hot ground-q 

‘... lest the hot ground burn you(r feet)?’ 

Like the -in(n)- infix, this is also a saliently Bi feature, now seemingly also recessive. 
7. vi 1 and vi2: s-stem verb morphology 

vi 1: As already noted, the Ai dialect did not allow more than two short open 
syllables in succession, so that in all CvCvCv(C) forms, whether they arose as a result 
of verb inflection or as a result of suffocation by object/possessive pronouns, the Ai 
dialects typically deleted the first vowel. In the s-stem verb, this resulted in verb forms 
such as ktibat ‘she wrote’ (< kitab-at) and, in nominal morphology, forms like wriga 
‘a piece of paper, leaf’ ( warag-a ). The Bi dialects had no such syllabic restrictions, 
and allowed CvCvCv(C) forms, so katabat (< katab+at) and waraka (< warak-a ). 
V 12 : In the Ai dialects, there are three vowel patterns of the stem in the strong verb, 
CiCaC-, CuCaC- or CaCaC-, depending on which consonants occupy the Ci and C2 
positions in the stem. If Ci or C2 is a ‘guttural’ {lx, g, f , h, hi), or if C2 is one of the 
continuants II, r or «/, the stem is CaCaC-, e.g. hamal-, xasar-, gasal-, v araf-, gaTad-, 
saxar-, sagal-, tarns-, sarab-, balaT-, kanas-. If neither of these two conditions applies, 
the stem is either CiCaC- or CuCaC-. A labial consonant in Ci or C2 favours 
CuCaC- as long as the other consonant is an emphatic, or Igl or Irl, or, in a few 
cases, Ini, e.g. rubat-, wusal-, wugaf-, tuba f -, murad-, nubar-, gufal-, buga-. Other¬ 
wise, the stem is CiCaC-, which is probably the commonest vowel pattern, e.g. kitab-, 
sima f -, kibar-, dibah-, misak-, yibas-, sikat-, nigal-, rigad-. The Bi dialect lacks 
these phonological constraints, and the vowelling system in the s-stem verb corres¬ 
ponds to that of OA, in which the stem vowel largely depended on the semantic class 
of the verb. 

This appears to have been the original systemic distinction between the Ai and 
Bi dialects, but contact-induced change has blurred it. On vn, the urban A and 
B dialects both now show a variable shift, as similarly noted earlier in the section 
on A1/A2 contrasts, towards a ‘neutral’ CvCCvC form in the 3fsng (e.g. kitbat 
‘she wrote’) and to forms such as kitbu/ kitbo in the 3 com pi, similar to the 
forms of the A2 dialect. On vi2, the vowelling patterns of the Ai dialect seem 
to have been at least partially adopted by many urban B speakers, especially 
of the younger generation, but there is much free variation between forms 
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with stem vowel HI, such as kitabt (or ktabt ) and B forms with stem vowel lal, 
such as katabt . 53 

5.2.2.3 Dialects Bi and B2/B3 

The Bahama Bi and the Omani B2 dialect speaker communities both consisted of 
village farming communities when the data for this study were gathered in the 1970s 
and 1980s. Though separated by 500 miles of mountain and desert, the similarities 
between these two dialects are very striking as well as unusual in the Arabic dialects 
as a whole, in particular the shared bundle of phonological features vi, V2, V 3 , and the 
morphological bundle v6, V9, and vio in Table 5.2 (giving selected points of com¬ 
parison). The main differences are two: first (V 4 ), the Omani B2 (and B3) dialect 
retains the OA interdentals (It/, Idl, and Idl ) whereas the Bahraini Bi dialects have 
lost them (the Bi reflexes are If, d, d/)\ secondly, the Omani B2 (and B3) dialect 
retains gender distinctions in the plural persons of the verb and in plural pronouns, 
which have been lost in Bi and the other dialects of the northern Gulf. 54 Neverthe¬ 
less, the degree of similarity suggests a common ancestry, which, we argued earlier, is 
probably south-west Arabian. Over a period which cannot be determined with 
precision, but which probably began well before Islam and continued for centuries, 
the ancestors of today’s Bi and B2 dialect speakers were brought by tribal migrations 
to the eastern and south-eastern Gulf and settled there (Wilkinson 1987: 73, 76-7) 
where they have remained ever since. The alternative scenario, that the linguistic 
similarities in their dialects could have arisen as a result of more recent contact, is 
improbable: until thirty years ago, many elderly Omani mountain villagers had not 
even visited their own capital city, Muscat, let alone been outside the country - 
I recorded many in the mid-1980s who had not travelled more than 10 kilometres 
from their homes in their entire lives, such was the isolation of inner Oman. 

The B2 and B3 dialects are also very similar. The features on which they differ are 
phonological, VI-V 3 , in which B3 shows an alternative but still typologically ‘seden¬ 
tary’ development of the OA system: OA Iql is retained as a voiceless uvular stop, Ikl 
remains as a voiceless velar stop, and OA Igl has developed into (or, more likely, was 
originally and remained) a voiced velar stop Igl. On this last point, the value of ‘OA 
Igl’, there is an ongoing debate as to whether the OA phoneme was actually a velar 
stop Igl inherited from common Semitic *g, which was then fronted and affricated to Igl 
in many OA dialects, but not all, some Yemeni and Omani ‘sedentary’ dialects (like 
B3) being among those which retained an original Igl. The alternative explanation, 
that Yemeni/Omani Igl is the result of the de-affrication and backing of an original 


53 The variation in these s-stem forms is complex; for a full account see Holes 2016: t84ff. 

54 These preservations make the Omani B2 and B3 dialects unusual, as both are normally thought of as 
typical features of the ‘bedouin’ type of dialect throughout Arabia and the rest of the eastern Arab World. 
However, a group of rural ‘sedentary’ dialects in central Palestine have also preserved both the interdentals 
and gender distinctions in the plural of the verb and pronoun, as well as having the Ikl realization of OA Iql 
and the Icl reflex of OA Ikl in all environments, exactly as in the Omani B2 dialects. Such exceptions show 
that the terms ‘bedouin’ and ‘sedentary’ as dialect classifiers are at best schematic and do not always 
correspond to the same set of dialect distinctions everywhere. 
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OA Igl to Igl, is, in terms of general phonological theory, much less natural (see 
Woidich and Zack 2009 for a summary of the arguments in regard to the Igl of Cairene 
Arabic). Be that as it may, it is possible that the B3 system, still common in the dialects 
of south-western Arabia, was historically the ‘parent’ system, of which the B2/B1 
system was an offshoot at some later point, viz: 


Table 5.4 The development of OA 
Iql, Ikl, Igl in Gulf ‘sedentary’ dialects 


OA 

b 3 

B1/B2 

Iql —> 

Iql —> 

Ikl 

Ikl—* 

Ikl—* 

Icl 

Igl -> 

Igl -> 

Igl 


In Table 5.4, the B3 dialect simply continued the OA system. In the B1/B2 dialects, 
whether they were offshoots of B3 or separate developments of the OA system, Iql 
was fronted to Ikl, which triggered a second shift, the unconditional fronting and 
affrication of Ikl to Icl. Note that, whether we take the third phoneme of the OA trio 
to have been, as in the table, originally a velar stop Igl, or an alveolar affricate Igl, its 
development was unconnected to that of Iql and Ikl. This is shown by the fact that 
there are other B dialects which have a Iql, Ikl, Igl system (common in many rural 
areas of northern Oman), yet others which have a Ikl, Icl, Igl system (one Bahama 
dialect of Bahrain 55 ) and yet others, on the border between ‘bedouin’ and ‘sedentary’ 
dialect areas which runs from Ibra 9 to al-Kamil in south-east Oman, a distance of 
around 100 kilometres, which have a Iql, Ikl, lyl system (Holes 1989: 450-2). This lyl 
reflex of ‘OA IgT (or was it IgR) is the norm, as we noted earlier, in all bedouin- 
descended Gulf dialects from Kuwait in the north to Oman in the south. Like the 
retention of the interdentals in the Omani B dialects, this further illustrates that the 
dialectologist’s ‘bedouin’-'sedentary’ classification is approximate and schematic, 
rather than an exact reflection of what happened everywhere. 

Let us look now at how the B3 dialect is faring sociolinguistically. An inspection of 
Table 5.2 shows that the B3 Omani dialect, that of the Capital Area, is also radically 
different from the A dialects, which, with minor local variations, are dominant in the 
rest of the Gulf. While the other Gulf States were developing on the proceeds of their 
new wealth in the decades after oil was discovered in the mid-1930s, Oman remained 
the odd man out, closed, isolated, and almost completely undeveloped. All that 
changed in 1970 with accession of Sultan Qaboos. Since then, and particularly 
since the 1980s, beginning with the founding of the Gulf Cooperation Council in 
1981, the Gulf States have been brought into an ever closer political and social 
embrace, and have even more recently enjoyed a greatly increased exposure to the 
electronic media output of their neighbours. These developments are now 


55 The dialect of the village of 'Ali (see Holes 1983a: 14). 
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undoubtedly having linguistic consequences. We noted earlier the recession of the Bi 
dialect in Bahrain in favour of ‘more prestigious’ A dialect forms, especially among 
the younger generations. Something similar is happening in Oman, but with different 
motivations. Since the mid-1980s, a ‘Gulf’ (i.e. non-Omani) form of speech has been 
gaining traction in the Omani electronic media, notably in radio and TV discussion 
and Q-and-A programmes in which a relaxed, unscripted ‘vox populi’ style is the 
preferred medium. This linguistic fashion is being led, as is so often the case, by 
young Omani female presenters. It has attracted some negative publicity, not least 
because the B3 dialect, unlike the Bi dialect in Bahrain, is the dialect of the Capital 
Area, the seat of government, and all the social prestige and economic power that 
goes with it. It is an emblem, for many Omanis, of what makes them different from 
the rest of the Gulf, and its potential demise is a cause of publicly expressed 
resentment (see Holes 2011b: 134-5; 2016: 468-9). 


5.3 SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. An examination of the vocabulary of the modern Gulf Arabic dialects shows 
that they contain a substantial number of material culture items that are 
apparently of ancient Mesopotamian origin. Many of the words in this sub¬ 
strate, in the meanings they have in Gulf Arabic, are absent from the Arabic 
dialects of central Arabia and also from the Classical Arabic lexicon as recorded 
by the medieval lexicographers, but show up in cognate forms in one or more of 
the non-Arabic Semitic languages of ancient Mesopotamia. Lexical (and some 
structural) items which fit this pattern are more common in the Gulf B dialects 
than in the A, but are not confined to them. The most likely explanation of how 
these items got into Gulf Arabic is that they arrived either via a substrate or 
through prolonged contact with speakers of forms of Akkadian and/or Aramaic 
in antiquity. 

2. Historically, three types of Arabic dialect existed in the Gulf region, each having 
a different geographical provenance: the Ai dialects, which originated in Najd 
and the desert hinterlands of the coast, and arrived on the Gulf littoral in the 
mid to late eighteenth century; the A2 dialects, indigenous to the Gulf coast and 
there well before the Najdi influx, but like them, typologically ‘bedouin’; and the 
B dialects, all ‘sedentary’ in type, which probably originated in south-western 
Arabia and spread via ancient migrations to the east and south-east of the 
peninsula. Supporting evidence for the antiquity of the Gulf dialects is fur¬ 
nished by surviving pockets of Arabic speakers in the Oxus valley of Central 
Asia (in NE Iran, Uzbekistan, and Afghanistan), which have been cut off from 
the Arabic-speaking ‘heartlands’ of the eastern Arab world since about ad 1000. 
In many basic features, structural and lexical, these Central Asian dialects bear a 
striking resemblance partly to the A and B1/B2 dialects of the modern Gulf and 
partly to the dialects of Iraq as they were before the Mongol devastations of 
1258 changed that country’s dialect geography (Blanc 1964: 168-71)—the 
resemblance is not to any one of these dialects, but to an amalgam of elements 
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from several of them (see Holes 2011a: 88-93 f° r details). This is consonant 
with the medieval Arab historians’ accounts of the conquest of Central Asia in 
the eighth century, which states that tribesmen from Iraq and eastern/south¬ 
eastern Arabia were a major element in the tribally mixed army of invasion. The 
Arabic dialect pockets of NE Iran (Seeger 2002) in particular, look like an inter¬ 
tribal koine formed from the dialects of these Iraqi and east and south-east 
Arabian tribesmen. 

3. For many centuries, there must have been contact between speakers of all three 
types of Gulf dialect, but for social reasons, chief among them sectarian 
affiliation, the main interface was between Ai and A2, which have now largely 
coalesced. Until recently, by contrast (no more than three decades ago), the 
B dialect speakers lived in separate settlements from the A, pursued livelihoods 
different from theirs, and did not intermarry with them. Since that time, 
changes in employment patterns, increased urbanization, new ‘mixed’ towns, 
and the communications revolution have brought about increased contact in 
new contexts. This is resulting in both the gradual loss of B features and a 
‘homogenization’ of the A dialects to the point that it is now reasonable to speak 
of the emergence of a pan-Gulf koine based on them. 
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Judaeo-Arabic 


GEOFFREY KHAN 


6.1 INTRODUCTION 

The term ‘Judaeo-Arabic’ refers to a type of Arabic that was used by Jews and was 
distinct in some way from the Arabic used by other religious communities. It is by no 
means a uniform linguistic entity and is used to refer to both written forms of Arabic 
and also spoken dialects. 

The Arabic language was used by Jews in Arabia before the rise of Islam. Some of 
the pre-Islamic Arabic poets were Jewish, the most famous of whom was al-Samaw’al 
ibn ? Adiya ? . The surviving written works of such Jewish poets do not exhibit anything 
that distinguishes them from the equivalent works of their non-Jewish contempor¬ 
aries, and so are generally not referred to as Judaeo-Arabic. It is assumed that the 
Jewish communities in Arabia spoke Arabic as their vernacular language. Although 
we do not have any direct evidence of the nature of this spoken language, some 
scholars claim that there are indirect indications that it differed from the vernacular 
of the non-Jews, mainly by virtue of the presence of Hebrew and Aramaic lexical 
elements, which were transferred, through cultural contact, to the non-Jewish popu¬ 
lation, and appeared in the Qur’an and other early Arabic literature. 

After the Islamic conquests in the seventh century ad, the Arabic language 
gradually spread throughout the Near East. It was initially restricted to the invading 
Arab armies, but soon began to be used by the local population. This applied not only 
to converts to Islam but also to Jews and Christians who maintained their religion 
and traditional communal life. The Arabicization took place most rapidly in the large 
urban centres, where the Arab armies had settled and established centres of admin¬ 
istration. In the pre-Islamic period, the Jews of Iraq and Syria spoke Aramaic, 
whereas further west, they used Berber or Romance as their vernacular languages. 
These languages were largely replaced by Arabic. The Jewish communities in rural 
areas were much slower in adopting the Arabic language. Although the Jews of the 
urban centres in Iraq appear to have become Arabic-speaking by the eighth century ad, 
there is evidence that the Jews in the countryside continued to speak Aramaic at least 
until the tenth century. Some Jewish communities living in the isolated mountainous 
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areas of northern Iraq never fully adopted Arabic as a vernacular, and continued to 
speak Aramaic down to modern times. A similar pattern applied to the spread of 
Arabic elsewhere in the Islamic empire. 

During the first three centuries of the Islamic period, the Jews in the Near East 
used the traditional Rabbinic languages of Hebrew and Aramaic as their written 
language, although many of the urban communities were no doubt using Arabic as 
their vernacular at this period. One factor that may explain the slowness of the Jews 
to use Arabic as a written literary language was that the main centres of Jewish 
learning, such as the academies of Sura and Pumbeditha, were situated in the Iraqi 
countryside, where Aramaic remained the spoken language for a longer period 
(Fenton 1990: 464). The earliest surviving records of Judaeo-Arabic are datable to 
the eighth or ninth century ad. They were written in Hebrew script, which became 
one of the most conspicuous distinctive features of written Judaeo-Arabic. There¬ 
after, Arabic in Hebrew script continued to be used by Jews in Arabic-speaking lands 
throughout the Middle Ages down to modern times. The term ‘Judaeo-Arabic’ is 
frequently used to refer to all such cases of Arabic written in Hebrew script. This is 
based on a descriptive criterion, namely its graphic representation, and also, by 
implication, one of communicative function, since anything written in Hebrew script 
would, one would assume, be addressed to a Jewish readership. 

Judaeo-Arabic in this sense, i.e. any form of Arabic written in Hebrew script, is not a 
linguistically uniform phenomenon. It is generally categorized into three chronological 
periods, which correspond to three major phases in its linguistic development, viz. 
Early Judaeo-Arabic, Classical Judaeo-Arabic, and Late Judaeo-Arabic. 


6.2 PERIODS OF WRITTEN JUDAEO-ARABIC 

The term ‘Early Judaeo-Arabic’ is used to refer to Judaeo-Arabic that was written 
before the tenth century. This material has come to light only in the last few decades. It 
consists of private documents on papyrus and some manuscript fragments of literary 
texts. These texts are datable to at least the ninth century and some possibly earlier. 

The period of ‘Classical Judaeo-Arabic’ began in the tenth century. During this 
period, Judaeo-Arabic was used in a very wide range of texts. Many of the traditional 
texts of Judaism were translated into Judaeo-Arabic, including first and foremost the 
Hebrew Bible, but also other texts, such as the Mishnah, Talmud, Midrashim, and 
liturgy. Many new genres of Arabic text were adopted by the Jews from the Muslim 
cultural environment and adapted to Judaism (Drory 1988). This reflected a close 
rapprochement between the Jews and Muslim culture in the High Middle Ages 
(approximately the tenth to the thirteenth centuries ad). The new genres of texts 
included works on biblical exegesis, grammar, systematically arranged handbooks of 
legal subjects, and works on theology and philosophy. Judaeo-Arabic was also used 
for a wide range of documentary material. Most letters were written in Judaeo-Arabic 
and also a large proportion of Jewish legal documents. Hebrew was still used as a 
learned language in letters by some Jewish intellectuals, such as the Geonim. It was 
also used by the leading Jewish poets in the Middle Ages, but many popular verses 
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and songs were composed by Jews in Judaeo-Arabic. During this period the Samaritans 
began to write Arabic in Samaritan script (Ben-Hayyim 1957: lxxiv-lxxviii). 

In the Late Judaeo-Arabic period the range of texts written in Judaeo-Arabic 
became more restricted. Among the factors that brought this about was that the 
Jewish communities enjoyed less intellectual rapprochement with the Muslim envir¬ 
onment. In many of the regions of the Near East the beginning of this period can be 
located in the fifteenth or sixteenth century, when Spanish and Portuguese Jewish 
refugees from the expulsions and their descendants came to be among the leading 
intellectuals in the Arabic-speaking Jewish communities. As a result Hebrew was 
used in these communities for the composition of many literary texts. Judaeo-Arabic 
became restricted largely to popular texts such as stories and songs or private letters. 
Another common type of Judaeo-Arabic text in this period was a literal translation of 
the Bible, and a few other traditional Jewish texts known as sarh. This was a word-by¬ 
word gloss which generally could not be understood independently of the original 
Hebrew source text. The medieval Judaeo-Arabic Bible translations ceased to be used 
in most Arabic-speaking Jewish communities and were supplanted by the sarh, the 
language of which was much closer to the local vernacular spoken dialect. It did, 
however, contain linguistic vestiges from the Classical Judaeo-Arabic translation 
tradition, particularly of the prestigious translation of SaTidya Gaon. This hybrid 
multiple layering is identifiable in particular in the sarh tradition of North Africa 
(Bar-Asher 2001a; Chetrit 2014a: 211-12). The printing press gave an impetus to new 
genres of Late Judaeo-Arabic. In the nineteenth century, for example, Judaeo-Arabic 
newspapers were produced in several Arabic-speaking Jewish communities. Avishur 
(1986: 3) has proposed that the beginning of the Late Judaeo-Arabic period in Iraq 
should be located in the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries after the devastations of 
the Mongol invasions. In the Jewish communities of Yemen, Classical Judaeo-Arabic 
texts continued to be copied and read down to modern times and the division 
between Classical and Late periods of Judaeo-Arabic is not so appropriate. 

One of the main distinctive linguistic features of Early Judaeo-Arabic is the 
orthography with which the Arabic is represented. It is a phonetic spelling repre¬ 
senting the way the writers pronounced the language based on the orthographic 
practices used for Rabbinic Hebrew and Aramaic rather than those of CLA in Arabic 
script. This is particularly noticeable in the use of vowel letters, e.g. the defective 
spelling of long /a/ (obo <SLM> = salam ‘greeting’, trap <^'FYH> = ist f afiyah 
‘health’) and the plene spelling of short lil and lul (nnriTibx < 9 LHYKMH> = al- 
hikmah ‘wisdom’; xb’x < 9 YL 9 > = ji ? ila ‘to’; nnnn <THRWB> = tahrub ‘you flee’). 
The letters dad and da p , which had no direct equivalent in the Hebrew consonantal 
inventory, were represented by the letter dalet, the nearest phonetic equivalent, e.g. 
nmp’ <YQBDWH> = yaqbiduh ‘He will receive it’, my < <; DH> = ^ v idah 
‘admonition’. The lam of the definite article was not represented when it was 
assimilated to the following letter, e.g. nbox <’SLM> = pSLJi al-salam ‘the greeting’. 
Ta? marbuta was represented by taw when it was pronounced Itl in a word in an 
annexation construction, e.g. nx’nbx riTy < f YDT ? LHY ? H >= suji f idat al-hayah 
‘the admonition of life’. Examples are from Blau 2002:136-54. The phonetic spelling 
in the early texts reveals various features of vernacular Arabic pronunciation. The 
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reflections of ? imala in the texts are important for tracing the history of this phenom¬ 
enon. Hopkins (2005) has shown that the orthography reflects an Umlaut type oPimala 
such as is found in the modern qoltu dialects (Jastrow 1978), whereby a is raised by a 
process of vowel harmony in the environment of a high vowel, e.g. bm <GYHL> gehil 
‘ignorant’ (CLA gahil). 

In Classical Judaeo-Arabic, which was used in most Arabic-speaking Jewish 
communities from the tenth to approximately the fifteenth centuries, the spelling 
that was used was made to correspond to the orthographic conventions of CLA. Long 
vowels were regularly represented by vowel letters, whereas short vowels were spelt 
defectively without vowel letters, e.g. nxbv <SL , M> = salam ‘greeting’, nmnbx 
< ? LHKMH> = al-hikmah ‘wisdom’; mnn <THRB> = tahrub ‘you flee’. Long 
lal was generally spelt defectively in the small set of words where this was the norm 
in CLA orthography, e.g. pbi <DLK> = etis dalika ‘that’. Final long lal was represented 
by yod where CLA orthography had ? alif maqsura spelt with yc?, e.g. ’bx < 9 LY> = ji 
? ila ‘to’. The lam of the definite article was regularly represented, including in places 
where it was assimilated to the following consonant, e.g. Dxbobx < ? LSL , M> = fiLJi al- 
salam [pronounced assalam ] ‘the greeting’. Tc? marbuta was represented by heh in 
all contexts, including when pronounced Itl in annexation constructions, e.g. ntnyn 
ixrrabx <M <; RFH 9 LBRH ,, N> = JU** ma?rifat al-burhan ‘knowledge of the 
proof’. The Arabic letters dad and da? were represented respectively by sade and 
tet with a superscript dot in imitation of the Arabic alphabet, e.g. fmp’ <YQBDH> = 
yaqbiduh ‘He will receive it’, noy < 9 DH> = akc f ida ‘admonition’. The Arabic 
alphabet was not, however, imitated where the sound existed in Hebrew. The Arabic 
letters kha ? and gayn, for example, were represented by Hebrew kaf and gimel, often 
with diacritical marks ( 5 , i), rather than het and f ayin with diacritical marks. This is 
because the pronunciation of the fricative allophones of the Hebrew letters kaf and 
gimel corresponded to that of the Arabic letters in question. 

In most forms of Late Judaeo-Arabic, which began to be used roughly after the 
fifteenth century ad, scribes abandoned a rigorous imitation of the orthography of 
Muslim CLA and, as in the Early Judaeo-Arabic period, employed many of the 
conventions of spelling that were used for Rabbinic Hebrew and Aramaic. Short HI 
and lul vowels were frequently represented with vowel letters, e.g. m’x < 9 YBNY> = 
^1 ? ibni ‘my son’, nbip <QWLT> = ois quit ‘I said’. Where CLA orthography 
represented final long lal with yd? or ? alif the late texts often used the Hebrew 
vowel letter heh, in conformity with Hebrew/Aramaic orthography, e.g. nby < <, ’LH> = 
js. ‘upon’, rubtnx < , RSLNH> = ll.jI ‘we sent’. Another feature of Rabbinic 
orthography that is found in Late Judaeo-Arabic texts is the representation of 
consonantal lyl and /w/ in word-internal position by double waw and yod respect¬ 
ively to distinguish them from matres lectionis, e.g. y’bxnn <BWW V LYS> (Modern 
Cairene Arabic bawalis ) ‘bills of lading’ (Rylands Geniza Collection L 192 (Khan 
2or3), line 15), mrux”n <BYY , NHWM> (Modern Cairene Arabic bayanhum ) ‘their 
specification’ (T-S AS 209.274 (Khan 1992a), line 13). 

Some of the orthographic conventions of CLA do, however, appear in Late Judaeo- 
Arabic. These are likely to be vestiges of Classical Judaeo-Arabic usage rather than 
direct imitations of Muslim CLA. Late Judaeo-Arabic is a diverse corpus of material 
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from different regions and the degree to which such features are found is not uniform 
across all texts. The following is the situation that is found in texts from seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century Egypt. The letter dad is generally represented by sade with an 
upper diacritic, e.g. "hit <YHDR> = yahdur ‘He attends’. The lam of the definite 
article is regularly represented, even when it is assimilated to the following consonant 
in pronunciation, e.g. dki bx < 9 L N 9 S> = al-nds (pronounced annas ) ‘the people’, 

ixnm bx < ? L RH!vPN> = al-rahman (pronounced arrahman ) ‘the beneficent’. 
Examples are from Khan (1992a). In many of these texts long lal is regularly written 
with the vowel letter ‘■'aleph, e.g. ibxp <Q V LW> = yis ‘They said’, Tyxp <Q W YD> = j^is 
‘(He is) sitting’. The ? aleph is written even in contexts where a long lal is likely to 
have been shortened in the contemporary spoken language, as it is in the modern 
vernacular, e.g. nxbxi <K V LSH> (Modern Cairene Arabic xalsa = CLA xdlisa) ‘it (f) is 
sold’ (Rylands Geniza Collection L 192 (Khan 2013), line 27), mormon <HS 9 BKWM> 
(Modern Cairene Arabic hisabkum - CLA hisdbukum) ‘your account’ (line 19). An 
? aleph representing long lal is written also in contexts where CLA has defective 
orthography, e.g. pbxl <D , LK> (CLA dJS, CJA "|bi <DLK>) ‘that’ (line 6). In some 
cases, however, the vowel letter ? aleph is omitted where there is a shortening of the 
vowel in the vernacular in closed syllables, e.g. xmpox < ' ? S‘ , 'RH , > (^as^arha = CLA 
^as^aruha) ‘its prices’ (line 18) and in unstressed open syllables, e.g. nxmi <BWB V T> 
(bawwabat = CLA bawwabat ) ‘doors’ (line 24), mnnn bxi <W V L MHBYB> ( wal - 
mahablb = CLA wal-mahablb) ‘and the mahbub coins’ (margin 3). Conversely, the 
vowel letter ? aleph is sometimes written to represent short lal, e.g. tbxn <B 9 LD> 
( balad ) ‘town’ (line 11). This is not a practice either of Classical Judaeo-Arabic 
orthography or of Rabbinic Hebrew orthography. It may have developed in the 
orthography of late Judaeo-Arabic by analogy with historical spellings with mater 
lectionis ? aleph such as those described, where the vowel would have been pro¬ 
nounced as short lal in the spoken vernacular. 

The use of Hebrew script was taken over from the Hebrew and Aramaic literary 
tradition of the Jews. The language was changed but the traditional script continued. 
The different degrees to which the orthography of Arabic was adopted reflects the 
different degrees of rapprochement between Jewish and Muslim literature and 
culture at the various periods. This rapprochement was at its greatest in the High 
Middle Ages (approximately the tenth to the thirteenth centuries). Indeed, at this 
period, certain circles of Jewish scholars belonging to the Karaite movement of 
Judaism wrote some of their Arabic works in Arabic script. One of the reasons for 
the use of Arabic rather than Hebrew script by the medieval Karaites seems to be that 
they did not feel themselves to be so rooted in the Rabbinic literary tradition as the 
orthodox Rabbanite Jews and were, consequently, more open to adopting literary and 
linguistic practices from the surrounding non-Jewish environment. Karaite manu¬ 
scripts in Arabic script are, moreover, often written in a relatively pure form of 
CLA. These Karaite texts were, nevertheless, clearly addressed to a Jewish readership 
and their contents must be defined as Jewish. They generally include a number of 
technical Hebrew or Aramaic elements, usually in the form of citations from the 
Bible, generally also in Arabic script. The main feature that distinguishes them from 
Muslim CLA texts, therefore, is the Jewish subject matter. Although from the point 
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of view of linguistic form it is difficult to classify their language as ‘Judaeo-Arabic’, it 
is legitimate to designate them as ‘Judaeo-Arabic’ from the point of view of social and 
communicative function, in that they are addressed to Jews on Jewish subjects, with 
contents that are likely to be largely incomprehensible to non-Jews. 

In addition to the distinction between linguistic criteria and the criterion of 
communicative function in the definition of written Judaeo-Arabic, we should also 
make a distinction between a text in general and individual manifestations of a text in 
manuscripts. This distinction is relevant both when applying criteria of linguistic 
form and criterion of communicative function. The application of criteria of linguis¬ 
tic form to identify the language of a written text as Judaeo-Arabic may apply to the 
text in general, in all its recorded forms in manuscripts. This would be legitimate 
where the manifestations of the texts in manuscripts are largely uniform. In many 
cases, however, it is necessary to apply the criteria to each manuscript individually. 
The Karaite texts that are found written in some manuscripts in Arabic script, for 
example, were often copied in other manuscripts in Hebrew script. It is, in fact, 
difficult to establish in which script they were originally written. In the Middle Ages 
the choice of script used in Karaite manuscripts seems to have been largely the 
reflection of individual preferences. One Karaite author, for example, before writing 
the manuscript of the final version of a work, felt obliged to send a letter to the man 
who commissioned the work asking whether he wished the text to be written in 
Arabic or Hebrew script (Khan 1993). 

The distinction between text in general and individual manuscripts is also relevant 
when applying the criterion of communicative function in the definition of Judaeo- 
Arabic. In the majority of cases, when a text is defined as ‘Judaeo-Arabic’ with regard 
to its communicative function, this applies to the text in general, in all its attestations. 
In a few cases the definition is not so straightforward. This applies, for example, to a 
number of manuscripts which contain Arabic texts written by non-Jewish authors 
that have been transcribed into Hebrew script. These texts were clearly written 
originally for either a Muslim or a general readership, rather than one that was 
specifically Jewish. A wide range of texts were transcribed in this way, including even 
the Qur’an. A similar phenomenon is found in documentary material, in that Jews 
used to write in Hebrew script drafts and personal copies of Arabic documents 
that were addressed to Muslim officials, although the final version of the document 
that was sent to the official was written in Arabic script (see, for example, the 
documents published by Stern 1969). In such cases the text in general cannot be defined 
as Judaeo-Arabic, based on the criteria of linguistic form or communicative function, 
but the manuscripts in Hebrew script could be identified as Judaeo-Arabic according to 
both of these criteria. Although the text in general was not designed for a Jewish 
readership, the manuscripts in Hebrew script were written specifically for Jews who 
felt more at home in that script. Conversely, some Arabic texts, that were written by 
Jews originally in Hebrew script for a Jewish readership, were occasionally copied into 
Arabic script for a Muslim readership. One example of this is a manuscript of Mai- 
monides’ Guide For the Perplexed that is written entirely in Arabic script (Atay 1974). 
Finally, we should mention the fact that some early European presses printed Muslim 
Arabic texts in Hebrew characters simply because an Arabic font was not available 
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(Fenton 1990:462-3). It is doubtful whether these should be classified as Judaeo-Arabic 
from the point of view of either linguistic form or communicative function. 

In addition to being determined by external influences, orthographic practices in 
Judaeo-Arabic were affected also by literary models and traditions internal to Judaeo- 
Arabic. In the Middle Ages the widespread adoption of Classical Judaeo-Arabic 
orthography appears to have been stimulated by Sahidya Gaon’s use of this type of 
orthography in his Arabic translation of the Pentateuch (Blau and Hopkins 1984). 
Late Judaeo-Arabic orthography, as remarked, carried over some vestiges from 
Classical Judaeo-Arabic. In Yemen the tradition of Classical Judaeo-Arabic remained 
robust in the later period, with the result that its orthography stayed largely 
unchanged down to modern times. 

In addition to differences in orthography in these three periods, there were also 
differences in grammatical structure. The writers of the Judaeo-Arabic texts spoke 
Arabic dialects as their vernacular. The language of the texts, however, is not a direct 
representation of these dialects. At all periods the writers attempted to produce a 
literary form of language that was distinct from their vernacular. In the Middle Ages, 
in both Early and Classical Judaeo-Arabic texts, the standard that the writers aimed 
at was that of CLA, or at least the post-CL A that was the normal form of literary 
expression in the cultural environment in which they lived (Fischer 1972). In the Late 
Judaeo-Arabic texts the literary model was generally that of contemporary substand¬ 
ard genres of writing, which tended to differ from region to region. In all periods of 
Judaeo-Arabic, however, vernacular dialectal features appear in the texts. In the 
Middle Ages this came about since the writers fell short of their goal of conforming 
to their literary standard, producing a form of language that is generally referred to as 
Middle Arabic. In the later period the literary model itself was a substandard form 
that contained a high proportion of local dialectal elements, so the presence of 
dialectal elements in Late Judaeo-Arabic is far greater than in the medieval 
texts. On account of this extensive local dialectal component of Late Judaeo- 
Arabic, the language of the texts differs in the various regions in which it was 
written, e.g. North Africa, Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, whereas such regional differen¬ 
tiation is not so pronounced, or indeed is sometimes entirely absent, in the 
medieval texts. In the Late Judaeo-Arabic texts the local vernacular dialects 
usually form the base of the language to which are added a limited number of 
non-vernacular elements to raise the register above that of pure vernacular. In 
medieval Judaeo-Arabic, on the other hand, the base of the language, or at least 
the intended base, can be said to be CLA and deviations from this base occurred 
by interference from the spoken vernacular. 

In the Middle Ages, the extent to which the language deviated from CLA varies 
from text to text. This continuum of the degree of vernacular admixture relative to 
the literary standard language has been termed by Hary (1992) ‘multiglossia’. The 
same author sometimes used different degrees of vernacular elements according to 
this readership. One conditioning factor for this diversity is the genre of the text. This 
is seen, for example, in the writings of Maimonides (1135-1204), whose extant letters 
to private individuals tend to contain more vernacular elements than his literary works, 
which were intended for an educated readership. The diversity in the Judaeo-Arabic 
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written in the Classical Judaeo-Arabic period also has a chronological correlation. 
A diachronic study of the Judaeo-Arabic of Geniza letters by Wagner (2oro), for 
example, has demonstrated that the deviations from CLA are greater in letters from 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than in letters from the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Wagner’s work shows that the shift to a more vernacular-based type of 
written language in Late Judaeo-Arabic after the fifteenth century was anticipated to 
some extent in processes that are identifiable already in writing from the preceding two 
centuries. The region in which a text was written is a further factor. Arabic texts written 
by Jews in peripheral areas such as Yemen and the Maghreb tend to be more 
conservative of CLA elements at later periods (Wagner 2010). As remarked already, 
one should also take into account that the degree to which literary texts exhibit Middle 
Arabic features may vary in the course of scribal transmission, in that scribes may 
either introduce Middle Arabic elements or correct the language of a text to make it 
conform more closely to CLA. As a result, the linguistic profile of a single work 
sometimes differs among the manuscripts. 

The standardized orthography of Classical Judaeo-Arabic could be read with a 
variety of different vernacular vocalisms and so many of the regional dialectal 
differences of the writers were not manifested in the texts. This facilitated its use as 
a literary koine language across all Arabic-speaking Jewish communities. 

Despite the standardizing tendencies of the orthography, some dialectal phonetic 
processes are occasionally exhibited by the spelling of words in Classical Judaeo- 
Arabic texts. These relate mainly to changes in syllable structure and the shortening 
of long vowels. A prosthetic ? aleph, for example, indicates the elision of a short vowel 
in the following syllable, as in dhntik < 9 DR' , ’HM> = ^1 p ‘dirhams’ and the spelling of 
the s-stem of the verb patterns V and VI, byQnx < 9 TF ? L> and byxsnx < 9 TF W L>, 
respectively. The shortening of a long vowel in an unstressed syllable is reflected by 
the occasional omission of a vowel letter, as in Tmbx <’LDNNYR> ( al-danamr , i.e. a 
> a) = jjUjJi ‘dinars’, ixrnbx < , LGWW ? R> ( al-gawdri, i.e. i > i) = ‘maid servants’ 
(Blau 1999: 7off.). Some dialectal features relating to the pronunciation of the 
emphatic consonants are indicated by the spelling of the manuscripts, as in 
mxxnbx < ? LKS , RH> ( al-xasdra ) = ‘the loss’, which reflects the emphatic 

pronunciation of ra ? and the spread of emphasis ( tafxlm ) (Blau 1999: 77). 
A variety of dialectal features of morphology and syntax are revealed by the texts, 
such as the levelling of the case distinctions of sound masculine plural and dual 
endings and the use of the oblique form as the common form {-In, -en), the 
diminishing use of the internal passive, the extension of the use of the particle ma 
to negate future and subordinate clauses, and its replacement as an interrogative 
pronoun by the constructions 9 ayy say, ? es, ? as (Blau 1999: i05ff.). 

The features described in the preceding paragraph are common to a large number 
of dialects, whether spoken by Muslims, Christians, or Jews, and are not distinctive of 
any particular region. Occasionally, however, the texts contain features that are 
distinctive of the regional dialect of the writer. Some texts of North African origin, 
for example, contain the ist-person p-stem forms niqtil (rsng)— niqtilu (lpl); texts of 
Iraqi origin sometimes use 3pl and 2pl p-stem verb forms with the ending -un in all 
contexts, irrespective of mood. A few texts written in Egypt attest to the typically 
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Egyptian demonstrative pronouns da (m), dl (f), and dol (com pi), which are often 
placed after the noun (Blau 1999: 6off.). 

There appears to have been a particular resistance to a few specific dialectal 
features. The medieval texts, for example, regularly use the literary form of the 
relative pronoun ? alladl in preference to the vernacular form ? illi, which is used in 
the contemporary dialects in the regions in question and is likely to have existed in 
medieval ancestors of these dialects. 

The dialectal features that have just been described correspond directly to features 
that are found in the modern spoken Arabic dialects. Although attested in medieval 
texts they generally do not appear to represent forms that are at an earlier stage of 
diachronic development from their counterparts in the modern dialects. The Judaeo- 
Arabic texts attest to the existence of spoken dialects in the Middle Ages that are 
remarkably similar to the modern dialects. One would expect that the spoken dialects 
would have changed over the course of a thousand years and this may well have been 
the case in a number of details. It is not easy, however, to establish with certainty the 
details of such historical development from the medieval texts. The main reason for 
this is that not all deviations from CLA should be identified as the reflection of 
genuine dialectal features. In some cases these deviations are pseudo-literary features, 
which arise when the writer attempts to avoid a dialectal feature but produces a form 
that does not exist either in his spoken dialect or in the CLA literary language. Blau 
classifies these into hypercorrections and hypo-corrections. A hypercorrection is an 
instance of the writer’s/speaker’s using a CLA form in place of a vernacular form in a 
context where it is not required. Classical Arabic, for example, distinguishes between 
moods in the pi p-stem (yaktubuna indicative versus yaktubu subjunctive/jussive), 
whereas these have been levelled in vernaculars, in most cases to yaktubu for all 
contexts. If a writer/speaker uses the Classical -una inflection in a context where even 
in CLA -u is required, a hypercorrect form results, e.g. lam yaktubuna ‘they did not 
write’ (CLA lam yaktubu). A hypo-correction is an instance of the writer’s/speaker’s 
attempting to correct a vernacular form but falling short and producing a hybrid 
form that is not correct in either CLA or the vernacular. Blau (1999: 29) cites the 
example of the form yppKi <B V QYWN> baqiyun ‘remaining (m pi)’ which is a hypo- 
correction of the vernacular form baqiyin. The form baqiyun contains the CLA 
nominative nominal ending -un in place of the vernacular ending -in, which has 
been levelled in all syntactic contexts. The true CLA form, however, would have been 
bdqun, with elision of the yd?, so the form baqiyun is a hybrid that is only partially 
correct. Such hypo-corrections may have a syntactic dimension, e.g. the dialectal 
relative pronoun ? illi is generally replaced by the literary form ? alladi, but in many 
texts ? alladi is used as an invariable form in all syntactic contexts, thus retaining the 
syntactic behaviour of the dialect form. Both of these types of phenomena have arisen 
by the process of substituting a vernacular morpheme with a CLA morpheme but 
retaining the syntactic distribution (hypercorrection) or morphological base (hypo- 
correction) of the vernacular. A lexical restriction is generally operative in this 
process, in that classicizing morphology tends to be avoided in lexical items that 
are characteristic of the vernacular (Holes 2008a: 210; Mejdell 2008: 362). Such 
pseudo-literary features can be regarded as forms of literal ‘translation’ of dialect 
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into CLA (Lentin 1997: 296). It is, indeed, significant to note that similar phenomena 
appear in literal Arabic translations from another language. In early Judaeo-Arabic 
Bible translations, for example, the invariable Hebrew relative particle ? aser is 
translated by the masculine singular form ? alladl irrespective of the syntactic context. 
This is analogous to the levelled distribution of this particle in many Middle Arabic 
texts by means of a direct substitution of the invariable dialect form of the particle. In 
such Bible translations the compound Hebrew conjunction ka-^aser ‘when’ is trans¬ 
lated morpheme by morpheme ka-lladi, which is a hybrid form that is nonexistent in 
CLA (Vollandt 2014). Some lexical features of literal translations, in fact, came to be 
used productively in freely composed Middle Arabic texts (Blau 2008). In general, 
therefore, it is difficult to distinguish between, on the one hand, a genuine dialectal 
form that is at an earlier stage of diachronic development than the corresponding 
form in the modern dialects and, on the other hand, forms that are pseudo-literary 
phenomena. 

As has been remarked, the degree of vernacular interference in the language of 
Classical Judaeo-Arabic texts is disguised somewhat by the orthography of the texts, 
since it imitates the spelling practices of CLA and so did not in principle indicate 
deviations from CLA relating to vowels and syllable structure. Several extant manu¬ 
scripts datable to the medieval period that are supplied with Hebrew vocalization 
signs reveal numerous dialectal features that would not be apparent in unvocalized 
texts (Khan 2010). The vocalized texts are valuable in demonstrating the gap between 
orthography and pronunciation of medieval Judaeo-Arabic texts. In some cases the 
dialectal pronunciation conflicts with the orthography. This applies, for example, to the 
3insng pronominal suffix, which is vocalized with its dialectal form -u in all contexts, 
although it is normally spelt with heh in imitation of CLA, e.g. nnin tjcti u-ba r ad mawtu 
‘and after his death’ (T-S Ar. 8.3, fol. 24V = CLA wa-ba f da mawtihi), nyp mcfu ‘with 
him’ (T-S Ar. 8.3, fol. i$r = CLA mcfahu). In many cases the orthography is ambiguous 
with regard to the phonological form and could in principle be read with that of CLA or 
with a phonological form that is characteristic of modem Arabic dialects. The vocal¬ 
ization signs indeed reflect numerous features characteristic of the dialects. Most 
vocalized texts, for example, reflect a reading without the final short vowels of CLA, 
e.g. xn;p bixi 132x1 ooyx xp ma ? cfdam wa-'^akbar wa- ? agall minhd ‘what is mightier, 
greater and more majestic than them’ (T-S Ar. 8.3, fol. i4r = CLA ma ? a^damu 
wa- ? akbaru wa- p agallu minhd). The pronominal suffixes have dialectal forms, which 
are invariable for case. In addition to the 3msng suffix -it, which has been discussed, 
note also jimp ip min madhak ‘of your praise’ (T-S Ar. 8.3, fol. 12V = CLA min 
madhika ), □rnr ip min yadhum ‘from their hand’ (T-S Ar. 8.3, fol. 12V = CLA min 
yadihim). There are numerous reflections of the raising of a vowels by the process of 
? imala. This is found with long la/, e.g. iixay ’by f ale f ibedak ‘on your servants’ (T-S 
Ar. 8.3, fol. r6v = CLA v ala f ibadika ), xpibx addunye ‘the world’ (T-S Ar. 8.3, fol. r5r = 
CLA addunya), and often also with short lal, e.g. obi wa-lem ‘and not’ (T-S Ar. 8.3, fol. 
22V = CLA wa-lam). It is especially common with the vowel of fd ? marbuta in word 
final position, which is prone to raising by ? imala in various Arabic dialects, e.g. 
rn’Dxbx ? aPaxire ‘final’ (T-S Ar. 8.3, fol. r2v = CLA aPaxira), nppnbx ? alhikmi ‘wisdom’ 
(T-S Ar. 53.12, fol. lr = CLA alhikma). The vocalization also reflects the interpretation 
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of a form as having dialectal morphology where the orthography is ambiguous 
between the dialectal and the CLA forms. This applies, for example, to the reading 
of a CLA pattern IV verb as a pattern I, as in xjb ipnni watahsin land ‘and you do good 
to us’ (T-S Ar. 8.3, fol. 14* = CLA watuhsinu land). 

It is important to note that the vocalization of these texts does not systematically 
reflect a purely dialectal form of Arabic. It is particularly significant that most texts, 
including those with a high degree of dialectal features, exhibit pseudo-Classical 
features in the reading reflected by the vocalization. A recurrent feature, for example, 
is the retention of a vowel in an initial syllable with hamzatu al-wasl after a word 
ending in a vowel. This vowel is elided not only in dialectal Arabic but also in 
the standard reading of CLA. The retention of the vowel is attested, for example, 
in the definite article, e.g. nppnbx ’s/i ? alhikmati ‘in wisdom’ (T-S Ar. 53.12 iv = CLA 
fi Ihikmati), nnxbx rrnri ’b ys fatale hedi ? aPumur ‘and on these matters’ (T-S Ar. 8.3 
fol. i4r = CLA fa*ala hadihi Pumuri). This reflects the treatment of the hamza in the 
reading tradition as hamzatu al-qaf rather than hamzatu l-wasl, i.e. the syllable is 
not treated as prosthetic. Another phenomenon that may be a pseudo-classical 
feature is the occurrence of an la/ vowel in a number of contexts where CLA has 
an HI, xpix ? annama ‘only’ (T-S Ar. 8.3 fol. i6v = CLA ? innama), ’pbp nppix ip qad 
? ankasar qalbl ‘my heart has been broken’ (T-S Ar. 8.3 fol. i6v = CLA qad inkasara 
qalbl). The occurrence of an lal vowel in the prefix of the pattern VII verb is not 
totally unattested in dialectal Arabic. It occurs, for example, in medieval Andalusi 
Arabic (Corriente 1977: 104) and in some Egyptian dialects (see Behnstedt and 
Woidich, this volume). 1 It is possible, however, that the scribe is aware that CLA 
has lal in many situations where vernacular dialects have lil and in his attempt to 
give the language an appearance of CLA substitutes lal for lil by hypercorrection 
even where lil is the norm in CLA. 

The conclusion that emerges is that the vocalized Judaeo-Arabic manuscripts from 
the Middle Ages reflect a far more vernacular reading of a written text than is found 
in the reading of CLA as preserved in the canonical reading traditions of the Qur v an. 
Some features of reading that deviate from CLA, however, such as the replacement of 
hamzatu l-wasl by hamzatu l-qaf, do not have obvious correlations with vernacular 
dialects. It is possible that a feature such as this is not a pseudo-correction that arose 
in the Middle Ages as a result of an imperfect knowledge of the CLA standard, but 
rather is a vestige of earlier pre-Classical standards of reading Arabic. This profile of 
non-CLA reading is not unique to Judaeo-Arabic but has close parallels with 
medieval Christian traditions of reading Arabic that are reflected by Arabic texts 
transcribed into Greek and Coptic (Khan 2017). 

Many of the remarks made regarding the dialectal elements in the medieval texts 
apply also to the language of Late Judaeo-Arabic texts. These texts have a much more 
extensive dialectal base and clearly reflect the regional dialect of the writer. The 


1 I am grateful to Clive Holes for drawing my attention to these occurrences. 
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predominantly phonetic nature of the orthography, moreover, reflects many details 
of dialectal vowelling. The use of these texts as a source for the study of the 
diachronic development of the spoken regional dialects is, however, problematic. 
Forms and constructions differing from what is found in the corresponding modern 
dialect are often archaisms or pseudo-literary features. This can be illustrated by 
examining briefly the syntax of the demonstrative pronouns in Judaeo-Arabic texts 
from seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Egypt that have been preserved in the 
Geniza. These texts generally use the typically Egyptian forms of the demonstrative 
da, di, dol, but they are regularly placed before the noun, rather than after the noun as 
in the modern Egyptian dialects. In the modern dialects the demonstrative occurs 
before the noun in a few fossilized expressions, e.g. dilwa ? ti ‘now’, ya delxeba ‘What a 
pity!’, which may suggest that the Judaeo-Arabic texts from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries preserve an earlier stage in the development of the syntax in the 
dialect. In fact the placement of the Egyptian demonstratives after the noun is 
attested already in medieval Judaeo-Arabic texts. Their occurrence before the noun 
in the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century texts is a pseudo-literary feature. Clas¬ 
sical Arabic syntax is used with dialectal morphological forms of the pronouns. This 
phenomenon is found in several dialectal literary texts that have been preserved from 
Mameluke and Ottoman Egypt. It is likely to have entered Late Egyptian Judaeo- 
Arabic texts from this dialectal literature. 

As has been remarked, the orthography of Late Judaeo-Arabic is generally more 
phonetic than that of Classical Judaeo-Arabic, but nevertheless contains some 
vestiges of the Classical Judaeo-Arabic practices. Manuscripts of Late Judaeo- 
Arabic with vocalization reflect many vernacular features in the reading of the 
texts that are not reflected by the orthography (Khan 2010). Some examples are 
cited here from the Geniza manuscript T-S Ar. 54.63, which contains a vocalized 
version of the folktale qissat Hanna ‘The tale of Hanna’. A short high vowel, 
represented by sere, segol, or hireq, occurs in many contexts where CLA has /a/, e.g. 
nbxn bx ? eltalet ‘the third one’ (Ar. 54.63, fol. 2r. = CLA altalit), m 1 yibki ‘he is 
weeping’ (Ar. 54.63, fol. iv = CLA yabki), ran; nemut ‘we shall die’ (Ar. 54.63, fol. 
3r = CLA namut), mnb lehom ‘to them’ (Ar. 54.63, fol. 5V = CLA lahum). The 
vocalization has a high front vowel in the prefixes of derived verbal forms where 
CLA has lul, e.g. d;x; ye ? anes ‘treats gently’ (Ar. 54.63, fol. 2r = CLA yu ? anis), 
"ibxjn mixdlef ‘opposes’ (Ar. 54.63, fol. 2v = CLA muxdlif ). The syllabification is in 
some cases dialectal rather than the type found in CLA, e.g. npnnra ? utethassar ‘and 
she is distressed’ (Ar. 54.63, fol. 3r = CLA tatahassaru ), yjxinn metwagge f ‘suffering 
pain’ (Ar. 54.63, fol. 3V = CLA mutawaggfu). The pronominal suffixes have 
dialectal forms, e.g. the invariable 2msng suffix -ak: inxbp fl kalamak ‘in your 
speech’ (Ar. 54.63, fol. iv = CLA fl kaldmika). Some forms that have an orthog¬ 
raphy that appears to be CLA and cannot be read as dialectal nevertheless have a 
vocalization that reflects a pronunciation deviating from that of CLA, e.g. nbx 
? illadl ‘which’ (Ar. 54.63, fol. iv = CLA alladl, Modern Egyptian Arabic illi). In 
contexts where CLA reading and vernacular speech has hamzatu l-wasl the 
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vocalization reflects a reading with hamzatu l-qaf, e.g. 3?x? bx X3n hada el kafer 
‘this disbeliever’ (Ar. 54.63, fol. iv = CLA hada Ikafir). This is a feature of non¬ 
standard reading that was continued from the Middle Ages. 

Some genres of Late Judaeo-Arabic literature have been transmitted down to 
modern times orally. This applies, for example, to the sarh literature of the North 
African communities and poetry and folk literature in Yemen. The language of 
such orally transmitted texts is free of the disguise of orthographic practices. In 
Yemen it also had a more dialectal base than the contemporary written Judaeo- 
Arabic. It is still, however, problematic as a source for reconstructing earlier phases 
of the dialects owing to the presence of literary or pseudo-literary constructions or, 
in the case of the sarh, the imitation of the syntax of another language (Bar-Asher 
2001a). Finally, it should be noted that some Late Judaeo-Arabic texts were direct 
copies, in Hebrew script, of Muslim dialectal literature and so cannot be used as a 
source for the study of the history of Jewish dialects. Such texts, for example, were 
produced and distributed in printed form in Tunisia during the nineteenth century 
(Chetrit 1993). 

Another feature of written Judaeo-Arabic of all periods is the presence of Hebrew 
and Aramaic words in the language. These are mainly in the field of Rabbinic law and 
religious tradition. They are often adapted to the morphological structure of Arabic 
(Blau 1999: i34ffi; 2013). Hebrew verbs are given Arabic verbal inflection, the derived 
Hebrew stems being assimilated to the corresponding Arabic stems, e.g. the hitpa f el 
verb bnxnn <HT’ , 'BL> hifabbel ‘to mourn’ is adapted as an Arabic pattern V verb 
bnxn <T V BL> tcdabbala and the niffal verb nmi <NDHH> nidha ‘to be thrust’ is 
adapted as an Arabic pattern VII verb ’n-nx < ? NDHY> ? indaha. Arabic verbal 
inflectional affixes may be attached to a Hebrew verb, e.g. xiwim <NHWSW V > 
nahusu ‘we fear’ (= Hebrew win <HWS> + Maghrebi Arabic lpl inflectional 
morpheme «... u). A Hebrew word may be adapted to the morphosyntax of Arabic, 
as in constructions such as nua’ nb <LM YFTWR> lam yiftor ‘he did not exempt’, in 
which the Hebrew word non <PTR> patar has the Arabic p-stem verb form yaffal 
following the Arabic negative particle lam. Hebrew nouns are given Arabic sound 
plural suffixes, e.g. nxnxuw <ST 9 R' ; ’T> stdrdt ‘writs’, or broken plurals, e.g. sng pioa 
<PSWQ >pasuq —pi p’oxia <PW V SYQ> pawasiq ‘verse’, sng ino <SDWR> siddur —pi 
"ihxtd <SD V DYR> sadadir ‘prayer book’. There is occasionally some phonological 
adaptation. A particularly interesting phenomenon is the conversion of Hebrew sin 
into Arabic sin, e.g. rnzns <PRSH> pdrdsa ‘weekly Scripture lesson’ > noxna <PR V SH>, 
naiw <SWFR> sopar ‘horn’ > naxo <S , 'FWR>. This probably arose because of the 
equation of Hebrew sin with Arabic sin in cognate words such as Hebrew nnw <SBT> 
sabbdt = Arabic sabt. There are a few cases of Hebrew and Aramaic influence on 
the syntax of medieval Judaeo-Arabic, e.g. the use of an anticipatory object suffix 
preceding a direct object nominal introduced by the preposition H-, e.g. bxiw’b nxno 
■nm 33 <SM V H LYSR V L BNY BKWRY> sammah li-yisra^el bni bxori ‘He called 
Israel “my firstborn son’” (Blau 1999: 82). This is a feature of a number of modern 
dialects, e.g. those of Baghdad (Blanc 1964: i28ff.) and also the Levant, which is thought 
by some to reflect the influence of an Aramaic substrate (see Lentin, Prochazka, 
this volume). 
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6.3 SPOKEN JUDAEO-ARABIC DIALECTS 

We have been concerned so far almost exclusively with Judaeo-Arabic in its written 
form. The term ‘Judaeo-Arabic’, however, is also used to refer to the spoken ver¬ 
naculars of Jewish communities in the Arabic-speaking world. Most of these have 
now left their original places of residence and many have settled in the State of Israel. 
There are still, however, remnants of Arabic-speaking Jewish communities in some 
parts of the Arab world, especially in North Africa (Heath 2002). 

The spoken Judaeo-Arabic dialects originated in the Arabic that was adopted by 
Jewish communities in various regions of the Middle East and North Africa after the 
Arab conquests. Most of these dialects now differ in some way from the dialects 
spoken by their Muslim neighbours and also, in certain regions, from those spoken 
by neighbouring Christian communities. There is a linguistic justification, therefore, 
for designating such dialects as Judaeo-Arabic. They are far more diverse in their 
structure than the various literary forms of Judaeo-Arabic. Even Late Judaeo-Arabic, 
with its several regional variations, tended to reflect the dialect of the major Jewish 
community of the region and so function as a regional koine. 

The Jewish communities were generally urban-based and adopted the Arabic 
speech of the Muslims who settled in the various towns throughout the Middle 
East. In a few cases the Arabic-speaking Jews were agriculturalists down to modern 
times, for example, the Jewish community of Sendor in northern Iraq (Jastrow 1991a; 
1993). The differences between the Jewish and non-Jewish diaiects developed because 
of the different historical circumstances that were experienced by the Jews and their 
non-Jewish neighbours. The Jewish dialects do not have a common origin. 

The degrees of difference between the Jewish dialects and those of their non- 
Jewish neighbours varied from region to region. The greatest differences are found 
where the Jewish dialect was the continuation of an old ‘sedentary’ dialect, whereas 
the Muslim population had adopted a ‘bedouin’ type of speech. The best-studied case 
of this was in Baghdad and southern Iraq (Blanc 1964). Similar cleavages between a 
Jewish urban dialect and a Muslim ‘bedouin’ dialect existed in some North African 
cities such as Benghazi, Tripoli (Yoda 2005), Oran and some smaller towns in the 
region of Algiers (Cohen 1912). Differences were found between the speech of Jews 
and that of non-Jews also in towns where the speech of the whole population 
belonged to the ‘sedentary’ type. Considerable structural differences existed, for 
example, between the pre-Hilall ‘sedentary’ dialects of Jews and Muslims in some 
North African cities such as Algiers, Fez, and Tlemcen. The Christians of Baghdad 
speak a ‘sedentary’ type of dialect that exhibits numerous differences from the Jewish 
dialect (Abu-Haidar 1991; Blanc 1964). Until the middle of the twentieth century, 
therefore, Baghdad had three distinct communal dialects, spoken by the Muslims, 
Jews, and Christians. In other regions the differences between ‘sedentary’ Jewish and 
adjacent non-Jewish dialects were of a lesser degree. As far as can be established in 
the present state of research, this applied, for example, to the dialects spoken by the 
Jewish communities of northern Iraq (Jastrow 1990a), south-eastern Turkey (Arnold 
1998; 2007; Jastrow 1978), Syria (Nevo 1991), Jerusalem (Piamenta 2000), the 
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Galilee (Geva-Kleinberger 2004; 2005; 2009), Egypt (Blanc 1974; Rosenbaum 2002a; 
2008) and the rural areas of Yemen (in the cities of Yemen, in particular San ? a 9 , there 
were considerable differences (Kara 1986; 123; Aharoni 1994: 174-5; Shachmon 
2007)). In some of these dialects the divergence consisted of little more than the 
incorporation of Hebrew vocabulary in the speech of the Jews and suprasegmental 
phenomena such as intonation patterns, as was the case in the old city of Jerusalem. 
In others there were also a few minor morphological differences. Finally it should be 
noted that according to reports from the first half of the twentieth century, certain 
members of the Jewish communities, for the sake of social prestige, made conscious 
attempts to avoid distinctive features of their Jewish dialects in their speech and 
replaced them with features of the adjacent Muslim dialect. 

The conspicuous cleavages between Jewish and non-Jewish dialects have in most 
cases come about via the different migration histories of the communities, com¬ 
pounded by social distance. In the case of towns where the Muslims speak a ‘bedouin’- 
type of dialect, the Jews are typically an old component of the population who 
resisted the linguistic influence of Muslim nomadic elements who settled in the 
town. This was the situation, for example, in Baghdad in Iraq (Blanc 1964) and in 
various towns in North Africa (Heath 1991; 2002; Yoda 2005; Cohen 1912). In the 
case of some of the towns in the region of Iraqi Kurdistan the Muslim population 
ceased to speak Arabic altogether. In the town of Arbil, for example, only the Jewish 
community continued to speak Arabic down to modern times, whereas the Muslims 
are now Kurdish- or Turkoman-speaking. In Kirkuk the Arabic-speaking Jewish 
community resided with predominantly Turkoman-speaking Muslim neighbours. 

Some differences between Jewish and non-Jewish ‘sedentary’ dialects have arisen 
through the immigration of Jews from one town to another town with an existing 
Arabic-speaking Muslim population. This appears to have been the case, for example, 
with the Jewish communities of the Tunisian towns, which at some point in history 
migrated from a centre in Qayrawan. Jewish immigrants in some cases joined an 
existing Jewish population, which may have had an influence on the speech of the 
Jews of the town. Migrations of large numbers of Jews from North Africa into Egypt 
from the Middle Ages onwards have resulted in the presence of certain Maghrebi 
features in the dialect of the Egyptian Jews, though some peculiarities of the Jewish 
Cairene dialect may be conservative retentions of features that were present in 
Muslim speech at an earlier period. In North Africa itself the Jewish communities 
received successive waves of Jewish refugees from Spain. Those fleeing from the 
Almohads in the twelfth century would have been Arabic-speaking, though later 
waves of immigrations in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries from Christian Spain 
would have spoken Spanish and some features of the modern Jewish dialects could 
have arisen owing to a Spanish substrate (see Aguade, this volume). The Jewish 
community in Sudan consisted of a mixture of migrants speaking various Jewish 
dialects who settled in the country at different periods. This resulted in the existence 
in the twentieth century of two distinct Jewish dialects. The dialect of the earlier 
settlers was closer to the Muslim Sudanese dialect than that of the later layer of Jewish 
migrants, which was a koine based on the Egyptian dialect of Alexandria (Geva- 
Kleinberger 2002a; 2002b). 
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In some cases different external social relationships resulted in cleavages between 
Jewish and Muslim dialects in a particular region. The dialect of the Jews of 
Iskanderun and Antakya in south-eastern Turkey, for example, acquired many 
features of the dialects of Aleppo and Damascus because of the close social contacts, 
whereas the Muslims of Iskanderun and Antakya retained the original local dialect to 
a greater extent (Arnold 1998; 2007). 

Although the majority of the Arabic-speaking Jewish communities shifted to 
Arabic in the Middle Ages, some communities began speaking Arabic only in 
relatively recent times. This applied, for example, to isolated communities in the 
Atlas Mountains, who were Berber-speaking until the beginning of the twentieth 
century and shifted to Arabic after communication with Arabic-speaking commu¬ 
nities was facilitated by the building of roads. For some of the communities of 
northern Morocco who spoke Judaeo-Spanish (e.g. Tetuan, Tangier, Larache, 
Chauoen, and Arsila), Arabic was only a second language, spoken predominantly 
by men (Chetrit 2014a: 203). 

Some Jewish Arabic dialects are, or were until recently, spoken outside the Middle 
East by migrants. This applies, for example, to forms of Baghdadi Jewish Arabic 
spoken by Jewish migrants in India and trading posts in East Asia (Geva-Kleinberger 
2012; 2013a). 

An illustration of structural differences between a Jewish ‘sedentary’ dialect and a 
Muslim ‘bedouin’-type dialect can be given by adducing a few examples from the 
dialects of Baghdad. Following Blanc (1964), the Jewish dialect of Baghdad is said to 
belong to the qaltu group of dialects. These are the old ‘sedentary’ dialects of the 
Mesopotamian region. The shibboleth for this group, qaltu ‘I said’, contains two 
conspicuous features that distinguish it from the ‘bedouin’ dialects, namely the 
voiceless uvular pronunciation of the qdf and the -tu inflection of the isng of the 
s-stem verb. The ‘bedouin’ dialects of southern Iraq, including that of the Muslims of 
Baghdad, on the other hand, belong to the gilit group, in which O A qdf is pronounced 
as g and the isng inflection of the s-stem verb is -it. Some other phonological 
differences between the Jewish (J) and Muslim (M) dialects of Baghdad are: OA kaf: 
Ikl (J) versus Icl (M, in some lexical items); OA rd ? : Igl [velar fricative] (J) versus Irl 
[apical trill] (M); ? imala of OA long a (J, in most cases conditioned by the presence of 
an adjacent HI or HI vowel in OA, e.g. klib ‘dogs’) versus lack of any ? imala in M ( cldb ). 
There are differences in the verbal inflectional morphology of the dialects, the Jewish 
one being, on the whole, more conservative, e.g. the subject inflection of the strong 
verb in the s-stem: (J) isng -tu, 3fsng-at, 2 com pi -fam, 3 com pi -u versus (M) isng -t, 
3fsng -at, 2 com pi -tu, 3 com pi -aw. The 3msng possessive suffix is: -u (J), -a (M). 
There is also a variety of lexical differences between the two dialects. The other Jewish 
dialects of Iraq and south-eastern Turkey, all of which belong clearly to the ‘sedentary’ 
qaltu group, share some of these distinctive features of the Jewish dialect of Baghdad, 
the closest being the Jewish dialects belonging to what Jastrow (1990a) calls the 
southern Kurdistan group (from Kirkuk to Khanaqln). A common feature running 
through all the Jewish dialects is the Iql phoneme and -tu isng suffix of the s-stem 
verb. The dialect of the Karaite Jews in the town of Hit on the Euphrates, however, 
was not so resilient against ‘bedouin’ influence and, although a qaltu dialect in origin, 
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now exhibits numerous ‘bedouin’ features and mixed ‘sedentary’ and ‘bedouin’ forms 
such as qilit ‘I said’ (Khan 1997). It is noteworthy that already in the Middle Ages the 
Karaite Jews were particularly open to absorption into the surrounding culture, as 
shown, for example, by their use of the Arabic script in many of their writings. Some of 
the differences between the ‘sedentary’ Jewish dialect of Tripoli and the Muslim 
‘bedouin’ type dialect of the town are reminiscent of the communal dialect split in 
Baghdad, e.g. OA qaf: /ql (J) versus Igl (M); OA ra?: uvular trill [r] or uvular fricative 
[b] (J) versus Irl [apical trill] (M) (Yoda 2005:11). In the Jewish dialect of Aleppo the 
basic reflex of OA rd ? is an apical trill but a velar fricative reflex occurs in some 
contexts, in particular in pause (Nevo 1991: 22, 32). Back rhotic phonemes are not 
always a distinctive feature of Jewish dialects. In Algiers a distribution of rhotics is 
found that is the reverse of the situation in Tripoli in that the uvular rhotic is found in 
the speech of Muslims but not among Jews (Cohen 1912: 27). 

An illustration of some differences between the Jewish and non-Jewish ‘sedentary’ 
dialects can be provided by a few examples from the Jewish (J) and Muslim (M) 
dialects of Fes in Morocco. The distinctive phonological features of J are the pronun¬ 
ciation of OA qaf as / 9 / versus M Iql and the phonological merger of the sibilants Is/ 
with Is/ and /zl with Izl (OA glm) versus the lack of merger in M. In verbal morphology 
the 3fsng inflection of the s-stem verb in J has merged with that of the isng and 2sng 
forms ( ktobt ) whereas in M the 3fsng form is distinct (kotbof). In geminate triliteral 
verbs J lacks an augment element before suffixes beginning with a consonant (e.g. 
habbot ‘I loved’), whereas the augment is present in M ( habblt ). These distinctive 
features were found in various other Jewish dialects in Morocco (Heath 2002:132,218, 
222) and elsewhere in the Maghreb. There are also various lexical differences. 

A case of only minor differentiation between Jewish and non-Jewish dialects was 
Cairo, where until the middle of the twentieth century there were communities of 
Rabbanite Jews and Karaite Jews. The dialect spoken by the Karaite Jews was virtually 
identical to that of the Muslims, in conformity with the general tendency for the 
Karaites to be particularly open to influences from the non-Jewish environment. 
The Rabbanite Jewish dialect, on the other hand, exhibited a few differences, but 
these were not always consistent. One notable feature was the use of the forms niqtil — 
niqtilu for the isng and lpl of the p-stem verb, which, although found in some 
Egyptian dialects, especially in the western delta, is not found in the standard Muslim 
Cairene dialect (see Behnstedt and Woidich, this volume). There are also a few 
differences in individual verbs, e.g. J gatit ‘she came’ versus M gat, and interrogative 
particles, e.g. J ? es ‘what’ versus M ? e, J klf‘ how’ versus M ? izzay (Blanc 1974). 

With regard to the historical depth of the distinctive features of the Jewish spoken 
dialects that have been mentioned, many of them can be traced back to the Middle 
Ages. The pronunciation of rd ? as a velar fricative g, which is distinctive of the Jewish 
dialect of Baghdad and also of some other Jewish Iraqi dialects, such as that of Mosul 
(Blanc 1964: 20-5; Jastrow 1991b; cf also Prochakza, this volume), is reflected in 
some medieval Judaeo-Arabic texts of Iraqi origin in which the letters res and gimel 
interchange (Blau 1999: 252). Sa^adya Gaon, moreover, writing in the tenth century 
in his commentary to the Sefer Yesira, refers to the existence of a back rhotic 
consonant in the pronunciation of the spoken vernacular of the Jews of Iraq 
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(Khan 1995a). The patterns of ? imala that are characteristic of the Jewish Baghdad 
dialect correspond closely to the descriptions by the Arabic grammarians in the 
Abbasid period of the ? imala that existed in the speech of the general population of 
Baghdad in their time (Blanc 1964: 48-9). Some medieval Judaeo-Arabic texts of 
North African origin exhibit an interchange of sin and sin, reflecting a phonological 
merger of sibilants (Blau 1999: 251). Judaeo-Arabic texts emanating from medieval 
Egypt attest to the niqtil—niqtilu inflection of the p-stem verb and the 3fsng form 
gdtit ‘she came’ (Blau 1999: 57; 1980: 68). 

Some of the Jewish dialects have developed innovative features through conver¬ 
gence with languages with which they are in contact in the area. This can be 
identified, for example, in the morphosyntax of clitics in Jewish dialects of northern 
Iraq. In the dialects of Arbil and Aqra, for example, the copula in nominal clauses is 
expressed by shortened enclitic forms of the pronoun, which is attached to the end of 
the predicate, e.g. Arbil abuk-uwe ‘he is your father’ (< abuk huwe), malih-anta ‘you 
are good’ (< malih anta ) (Jastrow r99ob: 37). The progressive aspect in these dialects 
is expressed by attaching a proclitic particle to the p-stem verb, e.g. tasrab ‘you drink’ > 
ku-tasrab ‘you are drinking’ (Jastrow 1990b: 63). Both of these features, enclitic 
copulas and proclitic verbal particles, have parallels in the Kurdish and Neo-Aramaic 
dialects of the area. The main source of influence is likely to be Kurdish, since the 
features can also be found in the non-Jewish Arabic dialects of eastern Anatolia, 
which is a predominantly Kurdish-speaking region (Blanc 1964: 125; Jastrow 1978). 

The Jewish Arabic dialects spoken by immigrants to the State of Israel have had an 
impact on the spoken Israeli Hebrew of these communities. This can be found, for 
example, in some features of the Hebrew of speakers from North Africa such as the 
following (Henshke 2013): Arabic verbal roots are given Hebrew inflection, e.g. kol 
ha-yom hi boxa u-megazderet ‘all day she cries and worries’ (< Ar. gezder ); Hebrew 
verbal patterns may replicate those used in the cognate Arabic verb, e.g. ha s olam 
yitxarev ‘the world will come to an end’ (cf. Ar. yitxarrab = standard Israeli Hebrew 
nifal yexarev); some uses of prepositions are caiques of Arabic, e.g. f ovdim em-ha- 
boqer f ad la s erev ‘(we) work from morning to evening’ (cf. Ar. mas-sbdh hatta la- 
f siyya = standard Israeli Hebrew f ad ha s erev). 

As in written Judaeo-Arabic, the spoken dialects all contain Hebrew, and to a 
lesser extent also Aramaic, lexical items. The majority of these refer to aspects of 
Jewish religious and communal life, but some are of a more general reference, e.g. in 
dialects of North Africa words such as suni ‘evil person’ (< xiito <SONE>) were in use 
and also grammatical words such as ? afdlu ‘even’ (< iV’ax < ? AFILLU>) (Bar-Asher 
2or3). The degree to which these are used depends on the level of education of the 
speaker. As is generally the case with loanwords, there is a far greater proportion of 
nouns in the Hebrew component than of verbs. 

Such Hebrew words are generally adapted phonologically and exhibit the same 
sound changes as occurred in the Arabic dialects. In the J. Egyptian dialect 
(Rosenbaum 2013), for example, the Hebrew p q is pronounced as a glottal stop, 
e.g. se v er ‘lie’ (= np© <SEQER>), and in J. Yemenite dialects it is pronounced as a 
voiced uvular [g], e.g. cabar ‘grave’ (= lip <QEBER>) (Shachmon 2013a). Hebrew 
2 p, which is a sound generally not found in Arabic, is pronounced as b in many 
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dialects, e.g. J. Egyptian besah ‘Passover’ (= np? <PESAH>). Another form of 
adaptation is the change of p to f e.g. J. Tripoli cfonnoq ‘to indulge oneself’ 
(= pasnn <HITPANNEQ>). Fricative n b and i d are pronounced as stops, e.g. 
J. Egyptian kabed ‘a disagreeable person’ (= ins <KABED>) (Rosenbaum 2013), 
J. Baghdad kabod (Geva-Kleinberger 2013b), J. Tripoli kabud ‘honour’ (= linn 
<KABWD>) (Yoda 2013). The stop 3 g is avoided in some dialects. In J. Tripoli, for 
example, which does not have the sound in its consonantal inventory, it is changed 
to the fricative x, e.g. xnob ‘he stole’ (= 15a). In J. Tripoli Hebrew t became the 
affricate c in conformity with the phonological development of the Arabic dialect, 
e.g. hdean ‘groom’ (= inn <FIATAN>) (Yoda 2013). 

Adaptation is also found in the vowels of Hebrew words, e.g. J. Baghdad sokka 
‘tabernacle’ (= rap <SUKKA>) (Geva-Kleinberger 2013b), reflecting the shift of u > 9 
in closed syllables in this dialect (Blanc 1964: 30-1); J. Tripoli sokkana ‘danger’ 
(= map <SAKKANA>), soddur (= nip <SIDDUR>) ‘prayer book’, hnokka 
‘Hanukka’ (= raan <HANUKKA>), reflecting the reduction of the three short 
vowels a, i, u to 9 (Yoda 2013). In some cases different phonological processes 
occur in the vowels according to the grammatical category of the Hebrew word. In 
J. Tripoli, for instance, an /a/ vowel corresponding to qames is retained in an open 
syllable in nouns and adjectives, e.g. kdsir ‘kosher’ (= lira <KASER>), but elided in 
qal verb forms, e.g. bdoq ‘he checked’ (= pra <BADAQ>) (Yoda 2013). 

The quality of vowels in principle corresponds to that of the vowels of Hebrew in 
the liturgical reading traditions. In the Hebrew component of J. Yemenite dialects, for 
example, qames is pronounced as back 0 and seghol as a in conformity to the 
traditional pronunciation of Hebrew in Yemen (Morag 1963), e.g. nismoti ‘my 
soul’ (= ’nnira <NISMATI>), amat ‘truly’ (= nnx < , EMET>) (Shachmon 2013a). 

In some cases Hebrew words do not undergo the phonological shifts that are 
found in the Arabic dialect. The Jews of Syria and south-eastern Turkey, for example, 
retain the uvular plosive q in Hebrew words, e.g. qabira (= ni’ip <QEBIRA>) ‘burial, 
cemetery’, whereas this has shifted to the glottal stop ? in Arabic words, e.g. ? alb ‘heart’ 
(< qalb) (Arnold 2013). This was probably under the influence of the liturgical 
reading tradition of Hebrew, in which the uvular q was retained (Katz 1981: 10). 
As has been remarked, the reflex of original Arabic red in some of the Jewish Iraqi 
dialects is the velar fricative g. In Hebrew words within these dialects, however, a 
Hebrew n r is a front rhotic r, e.g. sefer (= rap <SEFER>). In some cases 
hypercorrections take place, as in the pronunciation of Hebrew nbjnn <HG t LH> 
haffala ‘rinsing (of Passover vessels)’ as hi/''ala by the Jews of ^Ana (Iraq), in which 
an original Hebrew velar fricative is pronounced as a front rhotic. Other Iraqi 
communities preserved the Hebrew velar fricative, e.g. Mosul f agdla, Baghdad 
go v ala (Geva-Kleinberger 2013b). The hypercorrect form ? at*ald is attested also in 
the dialect of the Jews of Aleppo (Nevo 1991: 22-3). The mismatch between front 
rhotics in Hebrew and back rhotics in the spoken vernacular language of the Jews of 
Iraq is mentioned already by Sa v adya Gaon in the tenth century (Khan 1995a). 
Sa^adya was referring to the Biblical Hebrew reading tradition of the Iraqi commu¬ 
nity and indeed the Iraqi communities pronounced Hebrew i rasa front rhotic in 
their liturgical reading traditions down to modern times (Morag 1977: 6). The lack of 
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backing in r of words in the Hebrew component of the Iraqi dialects could, therefore, 
be considered as due to influence from the liturgical reading tradition, as in the case 
of q in the Hebrew component of the Jewish dialects of Syria. 

Hebrew verbs may be inflected with Arabic morphological patterns, e.g. J. Iraqi 
harhar ‘he considered’ (= irnn <HIRHER>) (Geva-Kleinberger 2013b), J. Tripoli 
cfannaq ‘to indulge oneself’ (= pasnn <HITPANNEQ>), the pattern cfa ff al being the 
dialectal reflex of the Arabic pattern V tafa^ala (Yoda 2013). Hebrew nouns take 
Arabic suffixes, e.g. J. Arbil mazzalu ‘his luck’ (Geva-Kleinberger 2013b). Various 
innovative verbs and nouns with Arabic morphological patterns are derived from 
Hebrew roots, e.g. J. Egyptian makket ‘he hit’ < Hebrew nisn <MAKKWT> makkot 
‘blows’ (Rosenbaum 2013). 

Nouns in the Hebrew component were often adapted to Arabic morphology, as in 
written Judaeo-Arabic, by, for example, forming broken plurals of nouns, e.g. 
J. Tripoli saddur, pi sdadar ‘prayer book’ (= wp <SIDDUR> siddur) (Yoda 2013), 
J. Tlemcen: sifr pi syafar ‘book’ (= lap <SEFER>) (Bar-Asher 1992: 77ff). 

Conversely, Hebrew morphological elements may be combined with Arabic 
words. This is found, for example, in Jewish dialects of North Africa, in which the 
Hebrew abstract suffix nr -lit is added to Arabic stems, e.g. al-kafrot ‘cruelty’ (< Ar. kafar 
‘renegade, cruel’), at-tamsot ‘narrow-mindedness’ (< Ar. mtammas ‘narrow-minded’) 
(Chetrit 2014a: 207-8). 

Occasionally a Hebrew word in Jewish Arabic dialects is the result of what may be 
called a rhebus construction, in that it is a translation of a homonym of the Arabic 
original rather than a direct translation of the Arabic source, e.g. J. Iraqi ze f a (nyi 
<ZE ? A>) ‘arak’ (Ar. ‘ araq i. ‘sweat’, ii. ‘arak’) (Geva-Kleinberger 2013b). A similar 
process is found in the Iraqi Jewish Aramaic dialects (Mutzafi 2013). Hebrew words 
were sometimes created within the Arabic dialects in imitation of the sound of an 
Arabic word. The Jews of Morocco used the word puqiah (= npi3 <POQEAH>) in the 
sense of ‘Muslim jurist’ in imitation of the Arabic fqih (Bar-Asher 2013). In the 
J. Yemeni dialects the Hebrew word zedim (dht <ZEDIM>) is used to refer to 
Muslims of the Zaidi Shbi sect (Shachmon 2013a). 

The fact that the Hebrew component generally underwent the same sound shifts 
as the Arabic dialects indicates that it must have entered the dialects at an early 
period. There are some signs that it was taken over from Aramaic dialects that 
were originally spoken by the communities who adopted Arabic. This is shown 
by the existence of some Aramaic words relating to core features of Jewish culture, 
e.g. the word ma f al ‘Yom Kippur eve’ (< Aramaic ’bpn <MA V ALLE>), which is used 
by the Jews of eastern North Africa, in the Constantine region of Algeria, in Tunisia 
and Libya (Bar-Asher 2013). 

Many Hebrew words and expressions in the Arabic dialects underwent semantic 
changes. Thus, for example, the word inin <MUMAR> mumar, which means 
‘apostate’, came to mean ‘person with a tattoo’ in the Arabic of the Jews of Constan¬ 
tine in Algeria (Bar-Asher 2013). 

In many communities Jews, especially traders, used a secret argot, consisting 
largely of Hebrew and Aramaic lexical items with Arabic grammatical inflection. 
A particularly developed argot of this kind is found among the Karaite goldsmiths of 
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Egypt (Rosenbaum 2002b; Khan 1995b). Some examples from this secret language 
are: yaffet ‘give a good price’, ‘treat (the client) well’ (< na; <YAFE>), hallaku! ‘get rid 
of him!’ (< Y'bn HLK), satta? ‘be quiet!’ (< p'TuP STQ with shift of q > p ), sa pp al ‘thief’ 
(< Aram. b"piP SQL), sallak, fi sallak ‘with you’ (< bp <SL> + Ar. 2msng suffix), 
f enaymak ‘be careful’ (lit. ‘your eyes’ < m’57 < <; ENAYIM> + Ar. 2msng suffix). There 
were similar secret languages among the Jewish traders of the North African com¬ 
munities (Chetrit 2014a: 208-10). Hebrew expressions are sometimes used as 
derogatory substitutes for similar-sounding Arabic terms. The Jews of Yemen, for 
example, referred in their Arabic dialect to the Ottoman Turks by the term ? asmdm, 
which is based on the Hebrew form nnra <’ASMA> ‘guilt’, pronounced p asmd in 
Yemen (Shachmon 2013b). 

In sum, it is clear that Judaeo-Arabic is of great importance in a historical study of 
the Arabic language. This is due to the fact that written forms of Judaeo-Arabic 
preserve records of non-standard forms of Arabic from the early Middle Ages 
onwards and to the fact that the distinctness of the modern spoken Jewish dialects 
show that they had a separate history from that of the Muslim and Christian dialects. 


6.4 FURTHER READING 

An introduction to Classical Judaeo-Arabic and its linguistic background is given by 
Blau in his book The Emergence and Linguistic Background of Judeo-Arabic, origin¬ 
ally published in 1965, but reissued twice in revised editions (the latest Jerusalem, 
1999) that take into account more recent work in the field. The only systematic 
grammar of medieval Judaeo-Arabic is Blau, A Grammar of Mediaeval Judaeo-Arabic 
(second edition 1980), which is written in Hebrew. Blau has also compiled a 
dictionary of medieval Judaeo-Arabic texts (2006) and a handbook of Middle Arabic 
(2002), which contains a summary of the distinctive features of medieval Judaeo- 
Arabic. For a general survey of medieval Judaeo-Arabic see Gallego 2010a. Dictionaries 
of specific medieval Judaeo-Arabic corpora include Ratzaby 1985, which includes the 
rare words occurring in Sa'adya’s Bible translation, and Diem and Radenberg 1994 on 
the language of the Genizah documents. Studies of the Early Judaeo-Arabic texts have 
been published by Blau and Hopkins (1984; 1987; 2006) and Hopkins (2005; 2008). 
Analysis of some of these texts can be found also in Blau 2002. 

For the language of the Jews in pre-Islamic and early Islamic Arabic see Newby 
1971; 1988. Wagner 2010 is a study of the Judaeo-Arabic of Genizah documents of 
various periods. The vocalized Judaeo-Arabic texts are studied by Khan (1992b; 2010; 
2017) and Blau and Hopkins (1985). Hary (1992; 2009) has made detailed studies of 
Late Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic, with particular focus on sarh texts. Khan 1991; 1992a; 
2013 and Wagner 2010; 2014 include studies of Late Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic docu¬ 
mentary texts. For Late Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic literary texts see Palva 2008c. Blanc 
(1981; 1985) has studied the Judaeo-Arabic passages in a seventeenth-century legal 
text. For the language situation of the Arabic-speaking Jews of medieval Spain see 
Gallego 2010b. Studies on the Late Judaeo-Arabic traditions of the North African 
communities have been made by Bar-Asher (1998; 2001a,b; 2010), Chetrit (1994; 
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2007; 2009; 2014a; 2014b), Zafrani (1980), Tobi and Tobi (2000). Avishur (1986) 
discusses some features of Late Judaeo-Arabic written in Iraq and has published 
numerous Late Judaeo-Arabic texts, e.g. Avishur 1998. For studies of Hebrew and 
Aramaic lexical elements in Late Judaeo-Arabic see Chetrit 1991, Hary 1999, and 
Bahat 2002. 

For a general survey of the literature on spoken Judaeo-Arabic dialects with special 
attention to those of North Africa see Cohen 1978; 1981 and Bar-Asher 1996. For a 
general survey of the Judaeo-Arabic dialects of Iraq see Jastrow 1990a. The classical 
treatment of the phenomenon of communal dialectal divergence is Blanc 1964. 
A general description of the Jewish Baghdad dialect is given by Mansour (1991). 
Jastrow has published numerous studies of the Jewish dialects of Iraq and the 
adjacent region, including the dialects of v Aqra and Arbil (1990b), Nusaybln and 
QamislI (1989b), Mosul (1989a; 1991b), and Sendor (1991a; 1993). The dialects of 
Iraqi Jewish migrants in South Asia and East Asia are discussed by Geva-Kleinberger 
(2012; 2013a). The dialect of the Karaite Jews of Hit is described in Khan 1997. 
Studies on North African Jewish dialects include those of Tunis (Cohen 1964; 1975), 
Fez (Brunot and Malka 1939; 1940), Moroccan dialects in general (Heath 2002; Levy 
2009), Sefrou (Stillman 1988), Tafilalet (Levy 1995), Algiers (Cohen 1912), Constan¬ 
tine (Tirosh-Becker 1988; 1989; 2006; 2012), Sousse (Saada 1969a; 1969b), Jerba 
(Saada 2003), Tripoli (Yoda 2005). Some details of the Jewish dialect of Tlemcen can 
be found in Marcia is 1902. Jewish dialects of south-eastern Turkey were treated by 
Arnold (1998; 2007; 2010a,b). A description of the Jewish dialect of Aleppo was made 
by Nevo (1991). The Arabic dialects spoken by Jews in the Galilee that are native to 
the region have been documented by Geva-Kleinberger (2004; 2005; 2009). The 
dialect of Egyptian Jews is studied by Blanc (1974) and by Rosenbaum (2002a; 
2008). The dialects of the Jews of Sudan are treated by Geva-Kleinberger (2002a; 
2002b). Piamenta 2000 gives some details of the dialect of the Jews of Jerusalem in the 
first half of the twentieth century. Descriptions of the Jewish dialects of Yemen can be 
found in Goitein 1932; 1933; i960; 1970, Diem 1973: 33-4, 77,111, Morag 1963, Tobi 
1986, Piamenta 1990, and Shachmon 2007. 

Studies of the Hebrew and Aramaic component in modern Jewish dialects include 
Goitein 1931; 1970, Kara 1988; 1992, Shachmon 2013a [Yemen], Bar-Asher 1992; 1998, 
Chetrit 1991, Tedghi 1994; 2002, Henshke 2007, Yoda 2013 [North Africa], Avishur 
1993, Sabar 2004 [Iraq], Avishur 2001 [Iraq, Syria, Egypt]. For the description of a trade 
argot used by Karaite Jews in Egypt see Khan 1995b and Rosenbaum 2002b. 

Articles on pre-modern and modern Judaeo-Arabic can be found also in EALL 
and the Encyclopedia of Jews in the Islamic World (Brill), and articles on the Hebrew 
component of Judaeo-Arabic can be found in the EHLL. 

Further bibliography relating to the wider field of Judaeo-Arabic literature can be 
found in Khan 2002 and the bibliographies of Waldman 1989 and Gallego, Bleaney, 
and Garcia Suarez 2010. 
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The Levant 


JEROME LENTIN 


7.1 THE GEOGRAPHICAL AREA COVERED 

This chapter could have been entitled ‘The Near East’, or more properly, ‘Bilad 
al-Sham’. The dialects concerned were and are spoken in Lebanon, Syria, Israel, 
Palestine, Jordan, a part of southern Turkey, and one village in Cyprus, to use the 
modern state names. They belong mainly to the Syro-Lebanese group, as it is 
traditionally labelled, but other groups are also found in the area, which is far from 
being linguistically homogeneous: Shawi dialects, north Arabian ‘bedouin’ dialects 
(especially the north-west Arabian sub-group in the Sinai, the Negev, and southern 
Jordan, see Palva 2008a: 400), Mesopotamian dialects, and Anatolian dialects spoken 
by migrants who settled in the north-east of Syria a century ago. For these last groups 
see Prochazka, this volume; they will be dealt with only in passing here. Nonetheless, 
the dialects spoken in Cilicia (in the region of Antiochia), and in Kormakiti (Cyprus), 
which are both part of the Syro-Lebanese group, will be given some consideration. 1 


7.2 ON THE EVE OF ARABICIZATION 

The presence of Arabs is attested in the Levant long before the Arab conquests. Without 
going back into antiquity, it will suffice to recall here that ‘At various times before the 
second century ad, Arabs are found in the Sinai, southern Palestine, Samaria, northern 
Transjordan, southern Transjordan, southern parts of the Lebanon, the BeqV Valley and 
the Anti-Lebanon, Mount Hermon, northern, central and southern Syria, the Jezirah’ 
(Macdonald 2009: 280-3). As for the presence of the Arabic language, we know for 
instance that ‘there was [in the first century bc] a strong admixture of Arabic-speaking 
people in Emesa and its surroundings’ (Retso 2003: 409) and that, from the fourth 
century ad at the latest, Arabic-speaking nomadic tribes migrated into the Hawran. 


1 Some overlap with Prochazka’s chapter could not be avoided. We did not see this as a drawback, 
especially since we hold different views on some issues. 
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(Contini 1987: 63). Nomads and semi-nomads were trading with the merchants of 
Syria’s towns and ‘it seems that these Arabic-speaking pastoral peoples were, on the 
eve of Islam, nearly as ubiquitous... in many inland districts of Syria as they were in 
the Arabian Peninsula itself. They had long dominated southernmost Syria, where the 
Nabataean Arabs had once established their mercantile capital at Petra. They occupied at 
times the valleys between the mountain folds in central Syria, such as the rich plain 
of... the Beqid... and certain regions of Palestine. Even in northern Syria, they had 
been able to conquer and establish dynasties in many towns on the fringes of the steppe: 
Hims (Emesa), Harran, Edessa, Hatra....As for the Syrian steppe itself, of course, it 
had been dominated by Arabic-speaking peoples for centuries_’ (Donner 1981: 95). 

As for the Lebanese Mountains, ‘the f Amila tribe, originally said to have been living 
near the Dead Sea, moved into the mountains south and east of the Litani River, what is 
now called Jabal Amil, inpre- or early Islamic times’ (Magidow20i3:184). Thus ‘(i)n the 
early first century ad, we already see evidence of Arabic use in the area of the southern 
Levant and northern Arabia, suggesting that Arabic was in use as a spoken language even 
before this time... The Plague of Justinian in ad 542 is a likely starting point for the 
Arabization of settled areas of the Levant...’ (Magidow 2013: 185). ‘These disasters 
would therefore have created conditions which encouraged, or even forced, the Arabic 
speaking nomads to move into the areas which had previously been the domain of 
sedentary Aramaic speakers’ (Magidow 2013: 182-3). ‘The dialects of these newly 
Arabized areas would have been local, coming from the Hawran and the nearby deserts, 
in contrast to those dialects that moved in later from the Arabian Peninsula or possibly 
from Islamic Iraq’ (Magidow 2013:185). ‘In 758 ad, the Caliph commissioned a branch 
of the Tanukh federation that at the time was living in northern Syria to move into the 
hills around Beirut, as well as around Mount Hermon, what is now on the south-eastern 
border of Lebanon, Syria and the... Golan Heights’ (Magidow 2013: 185). 

These brief citations are intended merely to draw attention to the fact that because 
of the long-established presence of Arabic in the Levant and the various origins of the 
Arabic-speaking population, whatever their number, there was certainly, at the time 
of the conquests, a great variety of Arabic dialects (always bearing in mind that ‘a 
tribe was not necessarily a linguistic unit’ (Magidow 2013: 127-8)). This also means 
that the dialects of the region at that time are not to be confused—whatever their past 
historical relationship—with the dialects of the Arabian Peninsula which would later 
be exported to other vast areas of the now Arabic-speaking world (Al-Jallad 2012: 
26-7, 388; Durand 1999: 96). Within the region, the original sociolinguistic situations 
were various, in particular because of the language(s) spoken by neighbouring 
communities and the different types of bilingualism that resulted. The conquests 
and the lengthy process of Arabicization that followed eventually modified these 
situations and/or made them more complex, especially with the rise of new cities, 
although the process of Arabicization might have been slower there than some have 
imagined: ‘The presence then of proportionately larger Aramaic populations and still 
small Arabic populations is not a recipe for the linguistic success of Arabic, and so it 
seems likely that the cities of the Levant were Arabized in a slower process than in the 
countryside, and probably this Arabization significantly post-dated both the Islamic 
conquests and the Arabization of the countryside’ (Magidow 2013: 184). 
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7.3 THE SOURCES AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 
7.3.I EXTANT SOURCES 

Extant sources on Levantine, as is the case for the historical study of any Arabic 
dialect up to pre-modern times, are scarce, and, since texts written in the colloquial 
language are virtually non-existent (or no longer available), information has to be 
extracted almost exclusively from indirect sources of several kinds: bi- or multilingual 
texts, foreign travellers’ accounts, and especially Middle Arabic texts. 2 For the 
Mameluke and Ottoman periods, valuable sources (unpublished for the most part) 
are handbooks, vocabularies, and grammars composed by and for Arabic speakers 
who wanted to learn foreign languages, Turkish for example, since the variety of 
Arabic they use is often colloquial in character. From the eighteenth century 
onwards, we have similar works for Westerners wanting to learn Arabic, written by 
European missionaries and orientalists. Since the beginnings of Arabic dialectology 
(e.g. MIkhaTl Sabbagh 1886), prominent works, such as Barthelemy’s encyclopedic 
dictionary (1935-69) or ADAsadl’s Encyclopedia (1981-8) have also become, with 
the passage of time, invaluable references for the history of Levantine dialects. 3 

‘Popular literature’ such as folktales, ‘Syrian’ manuscripts of The Thousand and 
One Nights, sira-s (popular epics or heroic narratives), and especially shadow-theatre 
plays ( babat Karakdz) which are in plain colloquial, have also preserved a lot of 
information. Unfortunately, the oldest manuscripts of these texts do not date back 
earlier than the sixteenth century. This is also true of ‘colloquial’ poetry which is 
sometimes composed in a conventional (‘Artistic Colloquial’) register or an archaiz¬ 
ing poetic standard, neither of which reflects everyday usage. Some types of poem 
(many of the mawwal genre, for instance) are, however, written in plain colloquial 
and offer much valuable insight into living speech. 

Comparative historical dialectology is of course of great help. However, it should 
be used with great caution, again because of constant contact and interaction between 
dialects in more or less close geographical proximity. 

7.3.2 MIDDLE ARABIC TEXTS 

Texts written in Middle Arabic, since early times, provide a large amount of lexical 
data, information about dialectal phonetics and morphology, and, in a more subtle 
manner (e.g. through caiques, transposed, or mixed constructions), about syntax. 
They also make use of the colloquial variants of devices like demonstratives, 


2 Lahn al- f amma treatises are collections of data that are not always referenced to identifiable places or 
times. Moreover, as has often been pointed out, and despite the literal meaning of the phrase (‘solecisms of 
the common people’) they generally tell us more about certain linguistic habits of social groups belonging 
to the upper classes. 

3 These two monumental works are full of information not only on the Aleppine dialect(s), but also on 
many other dialects of Bildci al-Sham. 
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conjunctions, adverbs, and auxiliary verbs, all admissible and sometimes even 
prescribed as the Middle Arabic norm. But, even when the author of a text is known, 
such dialectalisms should not automatically—except in the case of strongly colloquializ- 
ing texts which contain marked localisms—be interpreted as characteristic of his own 
spoken dialect (which could be mixed, since linguistic biographies are complex). It is 
just as likely that they may be part of the dominant dialect in the surrounding socio¬ 
political context, or of a culturally prestigious dialect, or of a local koineized usage, or of 
a (colloquial or Middle Arabic) literary tradition. See Lentin 2008: 217-18. 

There are some other caveats to bear in mind. Orthographic conventions 4 are 
easily misinterpreted. To give just a few examples, the notation of the ta ? and dal by Cj 
and i does not necessarily indicate that they are preserved and realized in speech as 
interdentals; nor does their notation by o and a always indicate that they have merged 
with dentals. The superscript dot is rather a conventional way of writing (and tcT and 
dal can very well also be written with it). On the other hand, s and z for tcT and dal (in 
borrowings from CLA/MSA) clearly indicate the loss of the interdentals. The regular 
notation of qdf by 3 in a text does not say anything about the actual realization of this 
phoneme (which could be g or the glottal stop or the uvular q) in the underlying 
dialect, but is merely an etymological notation. On the other hand, ‘hypercorrect’ qdf 
for hamza clearly indicates that its colloquial realization is [ v ]. 

Some other conventions are sophisticated. Initial [CC-], for instance, is written 
either CC- or prosthetic ? alif + CC-, in implicit reference to CLA/MSA orthography, 
in order to avoid ambiguity: mwaz (waves’) is written (since gVi would be 
interpreted as ? amwaz), but hsayn (or hsen) (‘fox’) is written 6^>i, with prosthetic 
? alif since would be interpreted as the male name Husayn. 5 

Orthography thus conceals many phonetic facts, hence the particular importance 
of documents in or on Arabic written in other languages and scripts, especially of 
Arabic texts written in Hebrew characters (see Khan, this volume) or in karsunl 
(Syriac script), because these two scripts, even if their spellings share with Arabic 
many conventions, have created their own special ones and sometimes reveal phe¬ 
nomena that would otherwise remain hidden. 

Other conventions are of a different order, and are more difficult to figure out. Their 
interpretation remains hypothetical and a matter for conjecture. A well-known example 
is how to interpret ^jji [ alladi\ used as an invariable relative pronoun. Most scholars 
agree that it is 6 a convention for colloquial illi, allowing the writer to discreetly avoid 
writing jji (=illi, obviously felt too colloquial to the eye, although it does occur in some 
heavily colloquializing texts) by using what might be termed, on the model of‘euphem¬ 
ism’, a ‘eugraphism’. This is highly probable, but cannot be proved. 

Such stylistic writing conventions can be more refined. For personal pronouns for 
example, one notes that colloquial independent pronoun forms such as (1, 2, and 3pl) 
nihna, ? antu, hinne(n) frequently occur in texts, whereas suffixed forms such as 


4 Owing to scholarly neglect, these conventions are still not well studied, and some are puzzling. For 
short vowels, see Lentin 2012b. 

5 For details, see Lentin 1997: 122-6 (§3.17.1.). 

6 Most of the time, cf. Al-Jallad 2012: 420-1. 
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(2 and 3pl) -kon and -hon are rare (contrary to 3msng -u/-o )—a phenomenon still 
alive in contemporary usage. One can therefore assume without much hesitation that 
-kum and -hum are to be read -kon and -hon. See Lentin 2012a: 80. 

One can also reasonably suspect that hahuna ‘here’ is to be interpreted, most of the 
time, as a way of writing colloquial hawn / hon (sometimes found in texts); but it cannot 
be proved with absolute certainty. Similar analyses can be proposed for syntactic 
phenomena and reveal possible colloquial grammatical devices or constructions. 

7.3.3 THE DAMASCUS PSALM FRAGMENT 

The famous bilingual (Greek-Arabic) Psalm fragment published by Violet in 1901 
is a unique document of its kind and of special importance, since the Arabic text is 
written in Greek characters. 7 It has long been dated to the eighth century, but 
this dating has in recent years been a matter of debate. While Mavroudi (2008: 327) 
dates it to the late ninth or even to the early tenth century, which led Macdonald to 
change his view (from pre-Islamic (OA) to early Islamic), Al-Jallad inclines towards 
a much earlier dating: ‘probably... between the fourth century and fifth century ad’ 
(Al-Jallad 2012:145). The interpretation of some of the spelling conventions used in the 
Greek transcription is also controversial and part of the information provided in this 
exceptional manuscript must therefore be used with caution. 8 

7.3.4 LIMITED INFORMATION ON 
THE LANGUAGE SITUATION 

It is known that, even if the linguistic peculiarities of individuals are criticized or even 
mocked in Arabic historical or literary texts (especially when it comes to ‘mistakes’ in 
the use of CLA), comments on the language context, such as the languages spoken, 
dialectal variation, and mutual understanding between speakers of different dialects, 
are rare and scattered, even—with some exceptions—in geographical works or travel 
narratives. 9 Arab lexicographers do, however, mention dialectal (mainly lexical) 
peculiarities. 10 When, for instance, we read in Al-Jazarl (d. 1338) 1998 III: 982 that 
the Damascene f dlim (‘savant’) Ibn Ghanim al-MaqdisI (d. 1175) joined a caravan of 


7 Photographs can be seen in Mavroudi 2008: 342-54 and online at http://digital.staatsbibliothek- 
berlin.de/werkansicht/?PPN=PPN68 5 013 049&PH Y SID=PH Y S_ooo 1. 

8 See Kahle 1904 (text IX, and presentation pp. xiv-xv), Blau 2002: 68-71 (and, on stress, Blau 1972: 
480-1 = Blau 1988: 301-2), Al-Jallad 2012: 404-10, and Corriente 2007, who (319-20) would like to regard 
this fragment as ‘a birth certificate of Nabatl Arabic’, ‘the immediate forerunner of Neo-Arabic, in the 
northern regions of the Middle East inhabited by Arabs even many decades before Islam... with all the 
usual ingredients of a variety of language developed on foreign soil and having gone through the stages of 
creolization and partial decreolization...The most detailed linguistic analysis is now Al-Jallad 2012: 
145-74 (§2.3.2.8). For bibliographical references on dating see Vollandt 2015: 56-7 (n. 46). 

9 Incidentally, this is certainly partly due to the fact that language was not a crucial component of 
cultural identity, as it was to become in the late nineteenth century and onwards. 

10 Lentin 2012a: 82ff. (see §7.15.1). In rare cases, some words are even attributed to specific towns or 
regions of the Bilad al-Sham (Lentin 2012a §4.3.2). 
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bedouins and went with them to Bahrain and Najd where he ‘learned to speak the 
dialect of the local bedouin ( f Arab )’ (ta^allama lugatahum wa kalamahum), we are 
not astonished, but we would like to know if he had problems understanding the 
language of the bedouin he travelled with, who probably belonged to tribes nomad¬ 
izing in the Syrian Desert ( badiyat al-Sham). 

It is only for more recent periods (from the late nineteenth century onwards) that 
we find more circumstantial (although generally stereotyped) accounts of dialectal 
usages, often in the context of rivalries between towns. For instance the Damascene 
realizations z for z, and s for s in the presence of other sibilants ( zazar for zazar 
‘carrots’, sams for sams ‘sun’) are often reported and criticized. 

Ayalon (1984: 37) quotes (partly) the personal account of Ibn al-JI^an (d. 1496) 
reporting that the dominant language in his time, in the area between Latakia and 
Al-BIra (today Biredjik, on the Euphrates River), was Turkish. As a matter of fact it 
reads: wa ? ahlu l-Blra yatahaddatiina bi-al s arabi al-latif ? aktar min al-turki bi-xildf 
ma taqaddama min al-bilad fa-^innahu hina tawaggahnd min al-Ladiqiyya wa ? ila 
al-Bira lam yakun kalamuhum ? illa al-turki. 11 Again, only a few remarks of this kind 
can be gathered from the texts. Information on ‘communal’ dialectal usages does not 
abound either. The Aleppine historian Ibn aNAdlm (d. 1262) reports (1951: 204) for 
example, in one sentence, four words typical of the Jewish dialect of his town (in 
1014/1015), among which are the verb taSaz ‘to beat’ and the pronunciation of r as [g] 
in yixgib betak ‘may He destroy your house’ (i.e. ‘damn you!’). 


7.4 LEVANTINE AND EGYPTIAN DIALECTS 

When looking into the history of Levantine dialects, one cannot but be struck by the 
numerous similarities between them and the Egyptian dialects, whether contempor¬ 
ary or past. This is of course not surprising given the geographical proximity of the 
two regions, but it is mostly due to the continuous contacts and relations between 
them over centuries of their history. Without going into details or positing the 
existence, at some point in their history, of a larger ‘Egypto-Levantine’ dialectal 
group, or rather of a transregional koine, 12 it is nonetheless important to emphasize 
the fact that the two areas have, in the past, shared and borrowed from each other 
many linguistic features, some of which have survived in one or the other area, or in 
both. It is thus often difficult, when we come across such items, to determine whether 


11 ‘The people of Al-Bira spoke elegant Arabic more than they spoke Turkish, contrary to the situation 
in the cities we had left behind. Because from the moment we left Latakia and until we reached al-Bira, 
people spoke only Turkish’. Ayalon used the old edition: ’Abu al-Baqa’ Muhammad ibn Yahya b. al-Ji'an, 
Al-qawl al-mustadraf fi safar mawlana al rnalik al- p asraf (Viaggio in Palestina e Soria di Kaid Ba XVIII 
sultano della II dinastia Mamelucca, fatto nel 1477), ed. RidolfoVittorio Lanzone, Torino, G. B. Paravia e c., 
1878 (p. 17). http://www.europeana.eu/portal/record/9200143/BibliographicResource_2000069508358.html. 
Two new editions of Ibn al-Ji'an’s Mustadraf have now been published, one by 'Umar Tadmuri (Tripoli, 
Lebanon: Jarrous Press, 1984, with the subtitle Rihlat Qdytbay ’i/d Bilad al-Sham), the other by Muhammad 
Zaynahum (Cairo: al-Dar al-Thaqafiyya li-l-Nashr, 2006). 

12 For the Ottoman period, see Lentin 1996. 
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they are part of a common heritage, the survival of an old ‘native’ feature, or an 
ancient borrowing (which may have disappeared in its ‘original’ area). Methodo¬ 
logically, this means that it is necessary always to keep in view past and present 
Egyptian dialects in order to identify or correctly interpret certain Levantine 
linguistic facts. 


7.5 PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 
7.5.1 gim (*/g/) 

It is well known that g was formerly a voiced velar (*g), as it clearly appears in many 
borrowings from various languages (Greek, Latin, Aramaic, Persian (see Lentin 2003)). 

Although the sources are silent about the realizations of */g/ in ‘sedentary’/rural 
dialects, it has been repeatedly noted by dialectologists for more than a century that 
[z] is increasing at the expense of \g\. Interestingly, the thirteenth-century Turkish- 
Arabic Glossary edited by Houtsma 13 provides evidence for a (today marginal) third 
realization. To describe the pronunciation of Turkish c, the author writes: Wa ? amma 
al-gim al-manquta bi-talat nuqat fa-hya ? aydan mufaxxama bayna al-sin wa al-gim 
tusbih talaffud nabat bilad Ba^labakk bi-al-gim ‘The gim with three dots below is also 
pharyngealized ( mufaxxama ), between sin and gim, like the gim pronounced by the 
peasants of the region of Baalbeck’. This could very well point to a voiceless realization 
[c] of Igl, which to my knowledge has not been reported for the concerned area 
(Grotzfeld 1978: 48-9; Fleisch 1974 passim) but which would not be surprising, since 
it is still attested today in Syria, 30 kilometres from Baalbek, in a small area around Ras 
il-MaGrra (Behnstedt 1997a: map 3), as it was in 1935, not much farther away, in the 
Wadi Mnln and near Yabrud (Lecerf 1982: 107; Behnstedt 1997a: map 3). 14 

7.5.2 THE SHIFT OF INTERDENTALS TO DENTALS 

The shift of interdental spirants to dental stops is common in many languages, and well- 
known in Semitic. In Arabic, it is considered a hallmark of the ‘sedentary’ dialects, in 
both the Mashreq and the Maghreb, although many of them retained the old inter¬ 
dentals until recently, and some (including Cypriot Arabic) 15 still retain them today. 
There is no reason to suppose that this shift in the Maghreb originated in the Mashreq. 
It is rather a universal trend, and it must have occurred there independently. 

As far as the Levant is concerned, this shift is certainly old. Garbell (1958: 309-10) 
dates it to the ninth to tenth centuries. It is uncertain whether it can be dated earlier. 16 


13 Houtsma 1894: 6, 5-7, 9, 2-6; 3, 5-7 (Arabic text). 

14 As for today, see the remarks of Behnstedt 1990: 51, n. 19. 

15 Only to some extent, since sometimes *ldl > Itl. Note also that (as */d/) > d. 

16 For Hopkins 1984: 33, n. 3 ‘it can be regarded as certain that this shift had already taken place 
considerably earlier [than the middle of the first Islamic century], but remained concealed behind the 
orthography’. 
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If the Harran Inscription (ad 568) is considered written in an OA dialect, it may 
exhibit ‘the earliest example of the loss of interdentals’. 17 We have an example of t > t 
from the middle of the late seventh century: nab^at ‘we send’. 18 Arab lexicographers 
report doublets such as tabara Itabara ‘to perish’ (Noldeke 1904: 10, n. 3), watana / 
watana ‘to stay (in a place)’, cf. watana ‘same meaning’, xatla / xatla ‘lower belly’, 
dabara / dabara ‘to write (a book)’ (from 9 Abu Tayyib al-LughawI, d. 961); madfufl 
madfuf ‘much attended (place)’ (Al-Jundi 1978: 355). In his Muzhir, (vol. I: 538-9 
and 544-7), Al-SuyutI gives further examples of doublets (11 for f /1 and 31 for d Id), 
e.g. taxxa / taxxa ‘to become too soft (flour, clay) by reason of too much water’, 
? aktam / ? aktam ‘stuffed, sated’; xardala / xardala ‘to cut (meat)’, midi / midi ‘hidden; 
puny’, dahmal / dahmal ‘to roll (s’thing)’, daffa / daffa ‘to finish off (a wounded 
man)’, ^agda^a / ? agda' , 'a ‘to cut off s’one’s nose’. All this probably points to ancient 
dialects that had known this shift. But in the absence of further early evidence, one 
can certainly provisionally say (Al-Jallad 2012: 240): ‘it is clear that Proto-Levantine 
Arabic continued all three Proto-Arabic interdental fricatives’ (see also Al-Jallad 
2017a §3.3). The Damascus Psalm fragment (see §7.3.3) has only 0 for ( t ) 
(Hopkins 1984: 35, n. 1; Al-Jallad 2012: 157). 

It has often been suggested that the merger of interdentals with stops was influenced 
by the Aramaic substrate: ‘From an ancient period, interdental spirants already had a 
tendency, in some dialects at the fringes of the Aramaic regions, to merge with dental 
stops’ (Cantineau i960: 41). Corriente 1976: 77, referring to Cantineau, still mentions it 
among other factors: ‘later on interdentals merged with dentals (their distinction 
blurred by allophonic distribution in the Aramaic substratum)’. This is questionable 
when one looks at the history of interdentals in Aramaic, 19 and if one remembers that 
they are maintained in not a few Neo-Aramaic dialects. Even if an Aramaic influence 
may have played an accessory role, it does not appear very likely, and one is inclined 
to share the scepticism that has long been expressed by scholars like Cohen 1962: 126 
(= Cohen 1970: lio(-n)) (also discussing the koine theory): ‘One thus cannot 
consider the change [of the interdentals] to stops as a fact of an ancient “urban 
koine” due, as has often been maintained, to the Aramaic substrate of this assumed 
koine’. See also Fleisch 1974: 135-7; 20 Diem 1979: 44, 50. 

For later periods we have of course attestations, e.g. AI-‘' Askar! (d. after 1009) 
1989: 388 al-gurad bi al-dal muLgama wa al s amma taquluhu bi al-dal wa-hwa xata ? 
‘[the noun] gurad [should be pronounced] with a dotted d [i.e. d]; ordinary people 


17 If TLMW is to be read Dalim, the Greek transcription, TaXe/iov, suggests *d > t or > d (Mascitelli 
2006: 183-7; Al-Jallad 2012: 123-4). 

18 Hopkins 1984: 33 §303. It is of course reasonable to suppose a parallel shift d> d (not to speak of d > d), 
but after all there is no compelling reason to assume that there is necessarily a ‘phonological symmetry’ 
(§34 P- 36 ). 

19 ‘Proto-Semitic *t, *d, and *t yield t, d, and t from Middle Aramaic on’; ‘reliable dental spellings of 
Proto-Semitic interdentals are attested since the middle of the 7 th century bc’ (Kogan in Weninger 2011b: 
100, 101); see also Creason 2008: 113-14. 

20 In his article ‘Premiers resultats d’une enquete dialectale au Liban’, originally published in 1959, 
which provides convincing argumentation based on dialectal geography. For complements on the Lebanese 
dialectal data see Grotzfeld 1978. 
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say it with d [= gurad ] which is incorrect’. In the Arabic part of the bilingual Luke’s 
Gospel fragment (dated ro43) published by Monferrer-Sala (2005), it is interesting to 
note that interdentals shift to stops (§4.4 p. 114 and §4.17 p. 116) but are retained in 
the transcriptions of Greek proper nouns and toponyms with 9 or S (§4.7 p. ir5 and 
§4.20 pp. ir6-r7). The picture given by the fifteenth-century list in Muth 2010 
(Jerusalem dialect) seems somewhat contradictory: while we find dentals in words 
like tom garlic’, tenin, tlate, temenie (t(i)nen, t(a)late, tmanye) ‘two, three, eight’, 
interdentals are clearly retained (or shifted to labiodentals?) in ‘silver ’ fouua (Jidda), 
‘gold’ veeb ( dahab ), ‘white’ abief ( ? abyad). This could be due to dialect differences 
between informants. In Breydenbach 2orr 21 (end of the fifteenth century) we find 
dentals in daher ‘back’, nebijd ‘wine’, tawb ‘tunic’. 

Except for one village in the extreme north-east of Syria, there is no example in the 
Levant of the shift of the old interdentals to sibilants or labiodental fricatives, as is the 
case in some Mesopotamian and Anatolian dialects. Of course, sibilants (s, z, and z) 
are well attested in the dialects which have not retained the interdentals as their 
reflexes in borrowings from CLA/MSA and in Arabic words previously borrowed by 
Turkish (and/or Persian) and then re-borrowed (generally with semantic changes) 
back into Arabic. 


7.5.3 qaf(*/q/) -> H 

The complex evolution of *lql to a glottal stop, generally identical with (but in some 
dialects phonologically distinct from) hamza, is not a hallmark of Levantine dialects. It 
is attested in Egypt, and in the Maghreb (in some ‘pre-Hilall’ dialects such as the old 
dialects of Fes, Tetouan, Chefchaouen, and Tangiers in Morocco, in Tlemcen in 
western Algeria, and in the dialect of the Jews of Algiers), 22 and in Maltese. This 
could mean that it is an ancient feature, imported during the early conquests. Although 
Garbell (1958: 3r3) dates this shift to the eleventh to fifteenth centuries for the ‘east 
Mediterranean’, there are other reasons to believe that it could have occurred earlier. 

A possible ancient forerunner should be mentioned: two Safaitic inscriptions spell 
the verb qyd ‘to spend the dry season’ as ? yd, suggesting the change of *q —> ? . 23 Some 
examples, admittedly limited in number, are reported by early Arab philologists and 
lexicographers for old layers of the language. c Abd al-Tawwab 1995 [1977]: r2-r3 24 
gives the following list: qasabahu / ? asabahu bihi ‘to blame s’one for s’thing’ (Al- 
’Asma'u d. 828); qafz / ? afz ‘jumping’ ('■'Abu Tayyib al-Lughawi d. 961); zuhaq / zuha? 
mi ? a ‘near 100’ (same author); zannaqa I zanna'a f ala v iyalihi (Ibn Mandur, Lisan 


21 See p. 779-86 Synopse der Glossare (where many words are not, or not correctly, identified). 

22 Often only in the speech of women or the elderly. 

23 Al-Jallad 2017a: §37.4.1. Macdonald (2009 315-16) rightly observes that this shift (along with Id/ > Id/ 
in the same word), ‘in a totally nomadic context’, ‘nowadays typical of urban dialects in the Levant and 
unknown in bedouin speech—should make us very cautious about applying to ancient texts distinctions in 
urban vs. bedouin dialects from modern dialectology’. 

24 = Online version: 444-5; communication originally presented at the 45th session, 32nd sitting, of 
the Maglis of the Arabic Academy in Cairo (19 February 1979) and at the 8th sitting of the Midlamar 
(28 May 1979). 
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al s Arab, thirteenth century) ‘to reduce family expenses (out of poverty or by greed)’; 
qaramal ? arama ‘to eat little’ (Ibn al-Sikklt ninth century); qasr / ? asr ‘prison’ ( Lisan 
al s Arab, thirteenth century) and qasara / ? asara ‘to imprison’ (Al-Kisa’i d. 805; cf. 
? asara ‘same meaning’); taqabbada / ta ? abbada ‘to contract one’s legs’ ( Lisan al- 
f Arab, thirteenth century); waqba / wcTba ‘a hole/cavity in the rock which retains 
water’ (same reference); al-fasaq = intisdr al-nafs min al-hirs ‘to be filled with a strong 
desire’ (’Abu 'Amr al-Shaybanl d. c.828); cf. tafassa ? a = intasara ‘to spread out’ (which, 
as 'Abd al-Tawwab remarks, could be derived, by ‘sophisticated hyperurbanism’, from 
tafassa ‘same meaning’); qafaxtuhu f ala al-ra ? s "I beat him on the head’ cf. ? afaxtuhu 
(‘I beat him on the top of his head’ [yafux])’ (Al-Jawharl d. before 1008, al-Sihdh). 
To this list can be added qutdt / ? atat ‘equipment, gear, chattels, implements, etc.’. 

Kofler 1940: 115-16 reports from Al-Suyutl’s Muzhir (fifteenth century) 
tasawwaq/^a ‘to muddy oneself’, and (from Al-Karmall 1903: 591) two other 
examples mentioned by lexicographers: q/ ? afaz, istansaq/ p a (but not the last example 
quoted by Al-Karmall: muxranliqF). 

For Egypt, the three oldest examples known are: a medieval Judaeo-Arabic one 
(undated; Gottheil and Worrell 1927, xxxiii: 154, 11 . 9-10, cf. Blau 1981: 76): Km tara 
(for taqra) and ki 1 yard (for yaqra, which appears 1.11, with q) ‘you give my/he gives 
his greetings’, but according to Hopkins 2012: 61, n. 41, this example ‘falls away’ 25 
(he identifies the root as XSS instead of QRY); a possible example in 1173: ‘’Anbar 
(< ’Anbar < Qanbar), quoted by Al-Karmall (1903: 590-1); the mention, for the year 
1289, by Al-LAbdari (d. c.1320; cf. Grotzfeld 1967) of a man in Cairo who used to 
pronounce qdf and kaf as hamza (yajfalu al-qafwa al-kdf hamzatan) 26 

For the Bilad al-Sham, we have the example (an individual characteristic?) from 
the twelfth century (cf. Grotzfeld 1964:14, n. 1 and 1967: 88) of the Damascene poet 
Ibn l, TJnayn (d. 1233) who wrote a four-verse poem (full of words with qdf) for a 
nephew of his ‘who pronounced the qdf defectively and realized it as hamza’ (yaltagu 
bi-al-qdfwa yuxriguha hamzatan ). For the same period, we can add in the Kharida of 
Al-’IsfahanI (d. 1201) an ironic passage (1968: 371-2) in the biographical notice of 
the Aleppine Ibn al-Agaml al-Halabl (twelfth century), maybe also on an individual 
usage, which is nevertheless described as latga ? armaniyya fi nigdrihi wa luga 
yahudiyya min sfarihi ‘a defective Armenian pronunciation and a Jewish way of 
speaking characteristic of him (?)’. Other examples are traceable in the Frankish 
toponymy of Lebanon: Cafrahael (= Kafr Qahil), Bahaelin (= Ba^aqlln) (Lentin 
2012a: 77). For the Mameluke period, see for instance ’Abu Shama 1974: 225, 2 in 
a poem composed in 1262: ‘some of them yaltagu bi-al-qdf’-, Zayyat 1928: 15-16, 
from Al-Jazarl (d. 1338) quoting a hypercorrection ( mabduq for mabdid). For the 
Ottoman period, I found (Lentin 1997: 105-6 (§3.12.3)) in a corpus of some 10,000 
pages, apart from an indirect example like the proper noun Ader = Chader [= jais], 
fourteen examples (three of which are not certain): mu ? addirin-hu ‘considering 
him (as)’ (= muqaddirin-hu); halla ? ‘now’ (for hallaq ); al-ba ? iya ‘which were left’ 


25 It is also ‘unconvincing’ for Wagner (2010: 163-4). 

26 But the only example he gives is of k —> 2 in labbay^a for labbayka ‘I wait intently upon Thy service!’ 
Also quoted by Taymur 1971: 74-5, from the ms. 2218 tarikh p. 69. Also Talmon 2004: 217, n. 31. 
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(al-baqiya)-, p abl ‘previously’ (= qabl); ? Ubrus ‘Cyprus’ (= Qubrus); and nine (one 
uncertain) examples of hypercorrection: masaqiluhu ‘his problems’ (= masa^iluhu); 
kam quda ‘a few rooms’ (= kam ? uda). 

One could consider that the small number of doublets in OA, the late appearance 
of clear examples in the texts, the mention of apparently individual cases (the 
stigmatization of keeping [’] when reading CLA aloud?), and the relatively reduced 
number of examples (and the more reduced number of hypercorrections) in MA 
texts from the Ottoman period do not speak for an early or generalized shift q —> ? in 
the Levantine dialects. One has nevertheless to bear in mind that: (a) such a shift 
must have been considered an established fact (as it is today), especially as P] was 
mostly an urban realization, usually sociolinguistically prestigious, and hence not 
stigmatized or likely to have been borrowed; (b) it was not normal to write it (as is 
still the case today, except for a marginal use of the notation of qaf with a superscript 
hamza ), which should not surprise us, since it is common practice to avoid a number 
of typically colloquial features in writing, and to adopt an etymological spelling, 27 
especially in MA (i.e. not colloquial) texts. As a matter of fact, the hamza —and the 
few hypercorrections—appear only in strongly colloquializing texts (and not, inter¬ 
estingly, in colloquial poetry manuscripts, for instance). 

For all these reasons, it does not seem too bold to claim that the shift q —> ? took 
place earlier than is usually assumed. It is interesting to note in this context that, in 
the examples reported by the Arab lexicographers, it seems that we have two kinds of 
doublets: *q —* ? and * ? —> q (hypercorrection), which would suggest, for relatively 
early periods, a diverse dialectal landscape with q dialects and 2 dialects. On the other 
hand, since data about the age and historical extensiveness of this situation are 
completely lacking, one cannot be more specific. 

It has already been observed that the presence of ? for *q in some old Maghrebi 
dialects could point to an ancient feature imported there. But one must also remem¬ 
ber that this feature, like other ‘sedentary’ ones (e.g. the shift interdentals —» dentals) 
could very well have occurred independently in old urban dialects. It is also notice¬ 
able that in Cypriot Arabic—where q has merged with k —we have apparently no 
trace of *q —* ? . 


7.5.4 p imala 

The term p imala is used here in its broadest sense, to refer to the fronting and raising 
of *a toward f and of *a toward z, whether they occur in Inlaut or Auslaut (medial or 
final ? imdla), in accented or unaccented syllables, etc. 28 

In some early undated inscriptions in Greek characters, c *a is raised to [e] in 
unstressed pretonic syllables and only following the voiceless sibilant’. The only dated 


27 Let us not forget that writers and scribes were, by definition, literate and educated people. 

28 It is not possible to go into details here, in particular concerning the two main types of ? imala found 
in contemporary and modern dialects (roughly: conditioned by the actual or former presence of i or t in the 
syllable adjacent to ala , or by the consonantal environment, not to speak of morphological considerations). 
For a synthesis see, for instance, Levin 2007. 
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example (ad 411) is from Palestine: (Al-Jallad 2017a: §4.1.1.1) ZeouSa/sewda/ 
(< *sawda) ‘black’. ‘Pre-tonic a-raising is relatively regular’ in a Petra papyrus (early 
sixth century?), ‘occurring in pretonic unemphatic environments, e.g.: AX^eva^l 
al-menam/< *al-manam; Bevi /beni/< *banl’ (same reference). 

In the Damascus Psalm fragment, 29 the examples are very numerous (39 for *a —> 
e and 11 for d —> e) and show a well-integrated feature. 30 Some examples: 

a —1 e: (verbs: the two s-stem patterns) (pareyfateh (fatah ) ‘He opened’/aepty semf 
(samf ) ‘(God) heard’, eoKev ? esken ( ? askan ) ‘(the tent) He had set up’; (noun) /Sayep 
baser (basar) ‘humans’; (function words) article el- (al )-, preposition le- (la-) ‘to, for’, 
conjunctions we (wa) ‘and’, ? ew ( ? aw) ‘or’; AeyaA le f al (la^alla) ‘maybe’; (f ending) 
yat/xer a. xaymet (xaymat ) s. ‘the tent (shrine) of S.’; 

a —> -e: ye /3 geb (gab ) ‘He brought’; eAcnyej 3 el-siheb (al-sihab < al-sahab) ‘the cloud’; 
(final a) tXyavye el s awge (al- f awga) ‘slack (the bow)’. 31 

Whatever its earlier history, 32 ? imala seems already to have been an important 
phenomenon in pre-Islamic times, and to have had in early Islamic times a wide 
extension in Levantine dialects (including the ‘Lebanese’ dialects exported to 
Cyprus). 33 It must be observed that the phenomenon was present also in many 
other Iraqi, Egyptian and Maghrebi dialects, as clearly appears from various sources 
(including Slbawaih). For Iraq and/or Egypt, Judaeo-Arabic texts from the eighth to 
ninth centuries provide rich material. 34 Hopkins (2005: 210-11) comes to the same 
conclusions about the widespread use of the ‘Umlaut- imala’ (i.e. of a conditioned by 
adjacent i) ‘during the first centuries of Islam’, adding that ‘Since that time it has been 
in a process of continual eastward recessing’. One cannot but agree, although the 
domain of ? imala still covers a large area today. 35 

? imala is well attested for various dialects in later texts. Breydenbach (end of 
fifteenth century): (a —> e) rocube ‘knee’ (rukba), melack ‘angel’ (malak), meleck 
‘king’ (malik), szijmel ‘camel’ (zamal ), 36 nezme ‘star’ (nazme), ganeme ‘sheep’ (ga- 
name), telate ‘three’ (talate); (a —► e) kehem [sic] ‘priest’ (kehen), behym ‘(big) toe’ 
(bahim), esskeff (skaf l ? iskafi)‘ shoe maker/repairer’. The ? imala of the a of the f 
ending *-a(t) is of course also attested for dialects that apparently do not know 
other types of 9 imala, with distributions similar to that in contemporary dialects: 
Muth 2010 (fifteenth century) charfe ‘cinnamon’ (qirfa), huarache ‘sheet of paper’ 
(waraqe), but lacma ‘meat’ (lahme), bagla ‘mule’ (bagle ). 37 


29 See references at n. 8. 

30 e and e are of course conventional notations, and refer to intermediate vowels. For a quick analysis, 
see Hopkins 1984: §3a pp. 4-5 (a) and 7 pp. 8-9 (a). 

31 Cf. also the y imala of a and a in one and the same word aeAer selet (salat) ‘(water) flowed’. 

32 For a tentative sketch (for the ? imala of a) see Al-Jallad 2012: 278-81. 

33 See the detailed account by Borg 1985: 54-67 (and 155-7 f° r historical considerations). 

34 See e.g. Blau 2002: 136-54 for some texts. 

35 See, for instance, for Syria Behnstedt 1997a: map 33 (general) and maps 34-62 (a) and map 68 (-a). 

36 For i in the first syllable see §2. 

37 A questionable example is Avishur 2008 (mid-sixteenth century): 102, v. 52: n r, b , 3 bK il-bileyi ? ( *al- 
balaya ) ‘the calamities’. 
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In later Ottoman texts, examples are frequent: 38 qdymy (quddenu ) ‘front (adj)’ 
(Lebanon 1671), trgmy (targame ) ‘translation’ (Aleppo 1764). 

A different but related issue may be mentioned here: the reflex of word final *ay. 
In early documents, we find (feminine elative *CiuC 2 C 3 ay ) in a Petra papyrus (early 
sixth century?): AAcroixpAyal-sufley/ (Al-Jallad 2017a §5.1.1) and, in a Nessana 
papyrus dated 684 MauAe/mawle/ (Al-Jallad 2017b: §4.6). 

Such forms are difficult to detect in Middle Arabic or colloquial texts, since &(y / i) 
often has the value of s (d, ? alif maqsura). In late Ottoman texts, some common 
nouns derived from roots with 3rd radical w/y seem likely to have exhibited ? imdla 
(patterns corresponding to CLA Cia/iCia 9 ): kry (kire ) ‘rental fees; rent’, sty (site) 
‘winter’, ‘rain’, r sy ( f ise ) ‘time of the evening prayer’; (other patterns) gdy (gade ) 
‘tomorrow’, fry (fire ) ‘furs’, qny (qine ) ‘canals’ (pi nouns). 

7.5.5 PAUSAL PHENOMENA 

Since the late 1940s, the works of Henri Fleisch on Lebanese dialects have drawn the 
attention of scholars to pausal phenomena (Fleisch 1974 passim) whose importance 
is still somewhat underestimated, although they have been identified in other dialects 
(Yemen, Egypt, Malta etc.). Despite a renewed interest in recent years, 39 these com¬ 
plex phenomena, 40 not always restricted to the last syllable of the word (cf. Retso 
1994: 103, 14-18), must have existed widely in Levantine dialects in early times— 
exactly like the ? imala which can probably be considered a particular case and/or relic 
of them. Pausal forms have been found in several Lebanese dialects (special mention 
must be made of the dialect of Ez-Zreriyye, 41 which exhibits a rather complex system 
described by Aro (1978 and 1979)). 42 They also seem—in the present state of our 
documentation—to occur abundantly in the Anti-Lebanon dialects, including that of 
Jubb f AdIn (Correll 1972). 43 For Damascus, I tried to show (Lentin 1982) that many 
alternations between -a and -e found in Ottoman MA texts, as well as the anomalous 
distribution of these variants in various dialectal items today, are to be explained as 
the remnants of an ancient system of‘lento/allegro’ forms. 44 Pausal/context forms are 
of course difficult to identify in written texts since the modifications involved 
(affecting mainly vowels) are generally not reflected in the spelling. Identifying 
such forms is nevertheless an important task of future research. 


38 Lentin 1997: 130-5 (§3.19.1; 132-3 for the -a(t) ending). 

39 e.g. (for Turkish Arabic) Arnold 2010a and Durand Zuniga 2015. 

40 For a brief general account see Retso 1994: 101-3 (with bibliographical references, for which see also 
Lentin 1982: 136-7, n. 1); for the Levant see Grotzfeld 1980: 179-80. For Syria, see Behnstedt 1997a: maps 
65-7. 

41 In the neighbourhood of Deyr Qanun, 40 kilometres south of Sidon. 

42 In two articles to which insufficient attention has been paid. 

43 As I have tried to show in Lentin 1982: 136-7, n.i. 

44 See Aro 1979: 29 (§2.1) for these terms. 
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7.6 PRONOUNS 

7.6.I PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

7.6.1.1 Independent pronouns 

ipl: the dialectal form nihna is rather frequent in Middle Arabic texts, e.g: Basha 
1972: 581, 8 (in a poem of the Damascene Ibn al-Suwaydi al-Tablb (d. 1291)); 45 
Al-Jazarl (d. 1338) 1998: I 198,11; Al-Jbur 2011: 2, 1 . 2 of the inscription (mid¬ 
fourteenth century); ’■'Abu al-Fath, Kitdb al-Tarlkh (fourteenth century; Stenhouse 
1989: 605,1). For the Ottoman period, see Lentin 1997: 192. The form ? ihnd i6 is less 
frequent: Avishur 2008 (mid-sixteenth century): v. 49. 

Pronouns for all persons occur rather frequently in Ottoman texts (Lentin 1997: 
192-3): 2msng ? inte/a , 2fsng ’'inti, 3msng huwwe, 3fsng hiyye, 2 com pi ? intu Cintun), 
3 com pi hinne(n), ^ hn (form?), 47 humma, hwyn. is 

7.6.1.2 Bound pronouns: 3msng 

*-ol-u is the most frequently attested dialectal form. It is written in various ways 
(Lentin 2012b: 225-7 § 3 - 9 ; Lentin 1997: 194-5 §5.1.2), mainly: 

4* ( h and a damma ( u ) on the preceding consonant) is an old spelling (Blau 
(1966-7: 134 §31.1), for whom it is to be understood as -uh; Lentin 1997: 
150-1 §3.19.5). A pre-Ottoman example is Bengtsson 1995: 129 (thirteenth 
century): au *ismu(h) ‘his name’. 

wdw 5- (tv), or even ij_ with ’alif al-wiqdya (and sometimes also a damma on the 
preceding consonant (f), e.g. Basha 1972: 567-8: in a muwassah by Shihab al- 
dln al- v AmshatI (d. 1324/1325), e.g. v. 5: ? ays tasif xalqo ? aw samdh kajfo ? aw 
durar mantiqo ‘what should you describe [in your verses], his beautiful figure, 
the munificence of his palm [his generosity] or the pearls of his speech?’. 

In Gottheil/Worrell 1927: 32-3 (text VII, 1 . 4): 49 ? lh (nbx, * p elo) wlsdqh ‘to him and 
to Sadaqah’, the strengthened form of the prepositional phrase -lo indirectly 
points to an -0 pronunciation. 

In Ottoman texts, the well-known phenomenon in contemporary dialects: 
-V(< *V) + -u (3msng pron) —> -V (e.g. Damascus sdfu + -0 ‘they saw + him’ 
—> sdfu) occurs: law xabba (u- for * xabbdhu) taht al- ? ard ‘even if he hides it 
under the ground’. 


45 Reported by Al-TaghribirdI (d. 1470) in Al-Manhal al-Sdfi wa l-Mustawfi ba e d al-Wafi. 

46 Bergstrasser 1915: map 14; Behnstedt 1997a: map 255. A process like (Najdi Arabic) hinn + -nd > 
*hnna > ihna , as proposed by Al-Jallad 2012: 294 for the formation of this form is questionable. 

47 Numerous examples in a text written in 1764 by the Aleppine Hanna Dyab; cf. Barthelemy 1935-69: 
875 (not in Behnstedt 1997a: map 257 for this region). 

48 See Arnold and Behnstedt 1993, map 30: huwwin (in Sadad and Il-Hafar); Behnstedt 1997a: map 257. 

49 If the text does not come from Egypt. 
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In one text (end of the eighteenth century, about whose author almost nothing is 
known) we find (Lentin 1997: 195) ? afandi-n-u ‘his effendi’ and f alay-n-u ‘on 
him’. 50 These two examples by themselves do not allow us to decide whether this 
is an example of the well-known allomorph -nu of -u (See Prochazka, this 
volume, §9.3.2.2.1) or of the infixing of an element -n-. 

For 3fsng -a (instead of -ha) see Lentin 1997:195-6, e.g. u an-3 wa xalfminna (for 
wa xalf minha) ‘and behind her’; 9 3)34.3 wa yqulu-l-a (for wa yqulu-l-hd ) ‘and 
they call her 

7.6.1.3 Bound pronouns 2 and 3 com pi: *-kon, *-hon 

Knutsson 1974 (ms. from the fourteenth century): 116,-1/117, 10: seven examples 
of -hon and one of -kon (but ‘not very convincing, since they are all found in 
contexts that have facilitated the confusion of the masculine with feminine 
forms of the suffixes’). 

-hon: Avishur 2008 (mid-sixteenth century): v. 17 (written pn-, -hwn); Al-KutubI 
(d. 1363), f \Jyun al-Tawdrikh: vol. 20 p. 44 9 <0113 wallah la yOayyidhon 

‘may God not support them’. 51 Ottoman texts: numerous examples of -hon (and 
even, in a few cases, of -on: 0J3JIS qdlu-l-on ‘they told them’; -kon is less frequent 
(Lentin 1997: 196-7). 

7 . 6.2 DEMONSTRATIVES 

For a reconstruction of the proximal and distal Levantine demonstratives, see Al- 
Jallad 2012: 330-5 and Magidow 2013 passim, especially chapters 5 (pp. 265-357) 
and 6 (pp. 358-420, cf. pp. 369-75 §6.2.1 ‘ hawla dialects in the Levant’, with a 
discussion of Al-Jallad 2012) and p. 418. 

com sng (adj) ha-l- Avishur 2008: v. 24 (mid-sixteenth century) v. 24 pon bn b la- 
hal-makan ‘to this place’; numerous examples in Lentin 1997: 207-10, e.g. 
ijkiJUt, ha-l-xatra ‘this time’; Jj* Ujj bidd-na nkibb ha-l-rizq ‘are we 
going to throw these goods away?’. 

msng d/da, fsng d/di, pi dldol must have been in use in the Levant: 'TJsama ibn 
Munqid (d. 1188) uses da twice (Schen 1973: 64); di Avishur 2008: v. 45; Lentin 
1997: 203-4. As a matter of fact, daldildawl (dol) are still used (as attributives) in 
Hafir it-Tahta, in Syrian Qalamun (Behnstedt 1993: 77, c and 1997a: map 275). 

msng hadak ‘that’ Avishur 2008 (mid-sixteenth century): v. 61; hadack Breyden- 
bach (end of fifteenth century) 2011; dak, hadak (Lentin 1997: 205). 

ijua, (hayda ), probably felt to be too dialectal, appears rarely in written documents 
(one example in a document dated 1816). 

fsng Gottheil and Worrell 1927: 152, text XXXIII, 1 . 15: hadi (?) ‘this’; dik, hadik 
‘that’ (Lentin 1997: 205). 


50 See Feghali 1928: 376 for an apparently similar example with the preposition c an and 384 for an 
example with ‘'and, both probably exhibiting a different element -ayn- (see Prochazka 2993: 74 and 82). 

51 My reading (see Lentin 1997: in). 
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pi ‘these’: hawlik Dick 1961 (tenth century): 124,-1 and 126, 10 (ajyt); ha/awli 
Treiger 2016 (ad 772): 30 (jjia); Sourdel etal. 2010 (early tenth century): 65, 
Arabic text 1 . 4 (jy&); Treiger 2014 (tenth century): 89-98 passim (jy&); Shehadeh 
1989 (early twelfth century): 56, 11; 178, 1 (j^). Ottoman texts: hdwly (haddle), 
hwdy {hawde ); hwlyk {hawlik), hdwlyk (haddlik) (Lentin 1997: 206-7). 

7.6.3 ? ahada(n) ‘someone’ 

Hopkins 1984: 167 §i69a (late third century); Blau 1966-7: 327-8 (§223.1); Lentin 
1997 §5-5-i: 216-18 (with other forms like hadan (jjj>) and hadd). This is most 
probably the transcription of a dialectal form (cf. today forms such as hadan in 
numerous Levantine dialects). 


7.6.4 min ‘who?’ 

Stenhouse 1989: 605, n. 56 (fourteenth century); Lentin 1997: 213. See Behnstedt 
1997a: map 289. 


7.7 MORPHOPHONOLOGY 

7.7.I C1AC2AC3 AND C1IC2IC3S-STEM VERB TYPES 

Hopkins (1984: §64b p. 68) considers the Psalm fragment forms aefuy semf and 
yefityov sebfu, versus cpareyfateh {fatah) an early attestation of the CdC 2 iC 3 versus 
CiaC 2 aC 3 type of opposition in the s-stem verb. But the e of aefuy and ye/hyou is 
rather a realization of /a/ with ? imala (in a phonetic environment that does not 
prevent it). 52 In Ottoman texts, however, the verbal pattern CiiC 2 iC 3 is most prob¬ 
ably attested in forms such as 1^1 tlfna ‘we went out’, msit ‘I walked’, etc. 53 

7.7.2 */a/ > HI (in NOMINAL AND VERBAL MORPHOLOGY) 

This shift might be early, but, by definition, does not appear in non-vocalized texts. 
The Psalm fragment has e\otye /3 el-siheb (< *al-sahab). For later periods, we find von 
Harff (fifteenth century) i860: 54 inhibit {in-nibit <* in-nabid ) ‘the wine’, villach 
(fillah < fallah) ‘peasant’, missa olchayr {misa [< *masa] ul-xayr) ‘good evening’, 
and probably schymel {zimal < *zamal ) ‘camel’, 55 and the verbal form ena kilemtu 
{ana killamtu < *kallamtu ) ‘I spoke to him’; Muth 2010 (fifteenth century): michan 
{mikan < * makan) ‘place’. 


52 Cf. Al-Jallad 2012: 354, n. 322. It is likely that fe/cSip ‘he can should probably not be considered an 
early example of taltala (Hopkins 1984: 5, §3b) and should be read yaqdir rather than yiqdir. 

53 On the spelling of initial CC see Lentin 1997: 122-6 (§3.17.1). 

54 List on pp. 112-13; cf. Stumme 1914: 68. 

55 Although it has been interpreted as a plural, as well as szijmel in Breydenbach (end of the fifteenth 
century) 2011. 
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7.7.3 VOWEL SYNCOPE AND ‘DIFFERENTIATING DIALECTS’ 

A few pre-Islamic examples of syncope appear, in unstressed open syllables, in the 
Petra papryri: ApfiaO /xarbat-/< *xaribat ‘it was ruined’ (early sixth century), 8 apyad 
/dargat/ daragat ‘steps, terraces’ (Al-Jallad 2017a: §4.2.6). 

Again, a phenomenon such as this does not appear in non-vocalized texts. For later 
periods, we find von Harff (fifteenth century) i860: olla krym {Alla krlm < * ? Alla karlm 
‘God is generous’), Breydenbach (end of the fifteenth century) 2011: trick (triq < *tariq) 
‘way’; Seetzen 1854-9 :1 10, 33 (in Latmln near Mhardi?) Aib ala schuirrbak {‘■'ayb f ala 
swerbak) ‘shame on your moustache [= shame on you]’. Muth 2010 (fifteenth century): 
smach ‘fish’ is probably a plural (it is actually translated ‘pisces’), and could thus be read 
smak (< *?asmak). In seventeenth- to nineteenth-century Ottoman texts, spellings such 
as nhas ‘copper’, zmf an-nas ‘all the people’, ju-ji rzdl ‘men’, <j>Uui ndaf 

‘clean (pi)’ undoubtedly attest forms as they are transcribed here, 56 and thus the 
existence of ‘differentiating’ dialects (with */a/ more stable than */i/ and */u/) as 
opposed to ‘non-differentiating’ ones. But the incomplete picture we get from the 
sources certainly does not allow us to draw a precise map, all the more so because 
morphological facts are rather complex in that respect. 


7.8 VERB MORPHOLOGY 

7.8.1 DIALECTAL IMPERATIVES C1U/1C3 OF C 2 w/y VERBS 

These are attested early: Levin 1938 (ninth century) Mt 2, 23 kun ‘be’; Monferrer-Sala 
2005 (mid eleventh century): §5.13 qul ‘say’. Al-Jazarl (d. 1338) r998 :1 210, 4 suq ‘go 
ahead’; 219,-3 qul ‘say’; 298,-5 dir-hu ‘turn it’, shows the existence of dar, ydir ‘to turn 
(s’thing)’ (cf. CLA ? adara) as in most contemporary Levantine dialects. 

7.8.2 dialectal forms of c 3 y verbs 

These are frequent: v Usama ibn Munqid (d. 1188) *masiyat ‘(it/she) went’ (Schen 
1 973 : 71); Al-Jazarl (d. 1338) 1998: I 196, 16, etc. bdqyu ‘they stayed’. 

7.8.3 DIALECTAL PATTERN C1AYC2AC3 

This is attested, e.g. Avishur 2008: v. 36, (mid-sixteenth century) tayla f ‘to throw 
(out)’ (Feghali 1919: 195-6). 


56 For the spelling see n. 53. 
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7.9 AUXILIARY VERBS 

Most of the auxiliaries used in contemporary dialects are attested in Middle Arabic 
texts, as the following examples show. 

7.9.1 qam ‘to go (and do)’ 

See ’Usama ibn Munqid (d. 1188), Schen 1973: 90, 15-21; Al-Jazarl (d. 1338) 1998: 
I 224, 3 and 5-6 qam rah ‘he upped and left’. In Ottoman texts, this is the most used 
auxiliary. It means ‘to move/pass from one process to another (often quickly or 
suddenly)’ (in a narrative sequence); it is thus frequently associated with verbs of 
movement, such as ga ‘to come, to arrive’ or rah ‘to go (away)’, or used in the 
imperative (followed by a second imperative: 97, 3 qum ruh ‘come on, go!’) (Lentin 
1997: 644-6 (§14.8.2)). 

7.9.2 (*hisin) ‘to be able to’ 

See Lentin 2012c: 232-3, with examples from the ninth century (Levin 1938: Arabic 
text 10, 6-7 (Mt. 7,11) ? in kuntum... tihsinu tif tu hanlkum ... ‘if you... know how 
to give... to your children’) until the Ottoman period. Add Al-Jazarl (d. 1338) 1998: 
I 156, -7. See also §7.15.2.3. 

7 * 9*3 l*° (*fi ? il) ‘not to agree to’ 

See Al-Jazari (d. 1338) 1998:1367,-5 wamakanyaf f alyuxabbir ? ashabahu‘ and he would 
not inform his companions’ (Lentin 1997: 628 (§ 14.2.3); Barthelemy 1935-69: 615). 


7.10 PREVERBS 
7.10.1 THE b(i)- P-STEM 

Much was written around 1900 about this preverb. 57 More recently, there has been 
renewed interest in it. 58 Since b-lbi-lba- is attested not only in the Levant (includ¬ 
ing Cyprus), but also in the Arabian peninsula (Najd, the Gulf, Oman, Yemen), 
Egypt, Sudan, Nigeria, and up to Libya (and, marginally, in Tunisia and southern 
Morocco), with various uses, and sometimes with various allomorphs for the differ¬ 
ent persons, there has been much speculation about whether or not these different 


57 Kampffmeyer 1900, , Ard ? al-^udaba* 1900, Glaser 1901, Noldeke 1904. Scholars such as Landberg, 
Socin, Stumme, and M. Cohen subsequently expressed their views. 

58 Stewart 1998: 104-28 (especially 109-10), Rubin 2005: 145-51 (§6.6), especially 149-51 (§6.6.3), 
Eksell 2006a, Al-Jallad 2009a and 2012, Retso 2014a and 2016, Owens, this volume, not to mention studies 
on specific (groups of) dialects. 
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forms share a common origin. Different theories have been proposed in relation to 
etymological hypotheses. But owing to the small number of early attestations of b(i)-, 
and to the reduction of its phonological form to a syllable at the most, which clearly 
speaks for its antiquity (as does the fact that it is always a bound morpheme, and can 
thus be labelled a prefix, in contrast to f animal, for example), 59 all the etymologies 
and the historical reconstructions proposed are highly tentative. 60 Likewise, even if it 
is a challenging fact that Qatabanic has a b- p-stem (Beeston 1962: 24-5; Nebes and 
Stein 2008: 163; Avanzini 2009: 212-13; Retso 2014a: 68-9), used ‘for indicative 
statements of the present and the future’ (Nebes and Stein 2008:163; Avanzini 2009: 
213: ‘to specify the present-future..., in relative clauses in particular’), the similarity 
to Levantine Arabic b(i)- is limited to this use. Moreover, any proposed connection 
between South Arabian and Arabic in this matter would have to be explained (Al- 
Jallad 2012: 366). 

Any hypothesis about the origin and development of the b(i)- p-stem should build 
on the evidence provided by the texts, and on a sound analysis of the use of b(i)- and 
of its grammatical-semantic meanings. For the Levant, the available data point to 
modal uses of this form. 61 

The validity of the ninth-century example found in Levin 1938: 14,-3 (Mt 9, 28): 
'•“a tuminnd bi- ? annl baqdir ? an ? asna f hada ‘do you believe that I am able to/could 
do this?’ (Blau 1966-7:149 and 1981:121, n. 1.) has been recently questioned. 62 One of 
the earliest records could thus be found in a work by the Karaite Salmon ben 
Yeruham (tenth century): 63 badxul ? ild al-malik wa ? ana sayima wa ? ahmil f ald 
nafsl wa ? uxdtir bi-ruhl ‘for I will go in to the king while I am fasting, and I will take it 


59 Not to mention its presence in Cypriot Arabic, which takes us back at least to the twelfth century (and 
probably two or three centuries earlier than that). 

60 They vary from apheretic forms of verbs such as ? aba, baga (‘to want’, ‘to wish’) etc. to the locative 
preposition bi- (or both if one postulates two different prefixes bi- and ba-, see n. 74;. e.g. Kampffmeyer 1900: 
38; Noldeke 1904: 64; Cohen 1924: 64). In a recent proposition Al-Jallad (2009b, see also 2012: 366-8) 
supports the preposition hypothesis, but thinks that it first appeared through constructions like *ma hu bi- 
yesrab, i.e. ‘tied to developments in the system of negation in Proto-Levantine Arabic’. Other proposed 
etymologies are far-fetched or unconvincing (e.g. the pseudo-verb bidd- ‘to want to’, Jarad 2012, 2013). 

61 It is not irrelevant (cf. §7.4) to make a note here about the Egyptian case. The views expressed by 
Wagner (2010: 163-75 ( see P- 172 for a comparison with ‘Palestinian/Syrian’ use)), should be revised, 
because the Egyptian data they are based on and their chronology need to be reconsidered. It is difficult to 
agree with the statement (p. 171) that ‘The ^/-imperfect starts to emerge in sub-standard writing in the 
twelfth century. The first sources to employ it are of Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic origin while it only appears in 
Muslim sources from the fifteenth century onwards’. Retso (2016) also writes ‘The fi-imperfect is docu¬ 
mented for the first time in the twelfth century in Christian and Jewish Arabic texts’. As a matter of fact, we 
have early attestations in texts or documents written by Muslims, e.g. Diem 1995: 307, 38 (n° 47, twelfth 
century, commentary p. 316) wa la badrl [^ab] ? ays ‘and I didn’t know what [to write]’; Diem 1996: 63, 6 
(n° 10, twelfth century) bislr ? ays ? ana fih ‘whatever may happen with me’ and 83, -1 (n° 13, thirteenth 
century) biqul ‘saying’. Cf. also the anonymous chronicle published by Zettersteen (fourteenth century) 
and, from the same period, the chronicle of Ibn al-Dawadarl. 

62 By Wagner 2010: 163-4 for whom (among other arguments) it seems unlikely, for sociolinguistic 
reasons, that such a colloquial form should be put in the mouth of Jesus. One can nevertheless argue that 
b(i)~ often occurs in reported speech and dialogues (as she herself observes on p. 168, commenting on a 
twelfth-century letter), and precisely with this auxiliary. 

63 Although it is not completely certain that he was born in Palestine. 
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upon myself 64 and put my life at risk’ [on Esther 4:16]. For Judaeo-Arabic from the 
end of the twelfth century onwards, see Blau 1981: 121-2. Another early (undated) 
example is fa- ? in bihill f alek ‘if it is permitted to you’ (Gottheil and Worrell 1927: 
xxiii, 152 1 .18; also quoted by Blau 1981: 65, n. 3). Two (also undated) examples from 
a letter of the Mameluke period read: kdn birid yib^at xalfak ‘he wanted to send for 
you to come’; wa ? amma ? ana bastahl ? aqablo, ‘but I don’t dare to meet him’. 65 Other 
Mameluke examples are: Bengtsson 1995: 130, §3.3.5 (thirteenth century): 66 ? idd 
starayt al-haql byilzam taxud ? ay dan R. (Ruth 4:5) ‘if you buy the field, you will also 
have to marry R.’ (my translation); Al-Jazari (d. 1338) 1998: I 145, 18: bitruh 
twaddiha ? ila ‘you shall go and bring it to... ’; 67 I 192,15: al-sultan bTammrak ? an 
tasir al-scfa ‘the Sultan commands you to go now... ’; Al-Safadi (d. 1363) 1989 :1 18 
n° 42: gurr sidi w la tdarib * fa li-s-saqf barfaLu ‘Stay behind and don’t challenge 
[him], my Lord * For I will/could lift him up to the roof’ (my translation). 68 For later 
periods, see Muth 2010 (fifteenth century): berid etchellem maa sciech labeled 
‘I would like to speak to the sayx al-balad [the mayor]’; embiro [ ? en biruh] 69 tarich 
‘Where does this way lead?’ 

Although very limited in number, these examples illustrate important aspects/uses 
of the b(i)- p-stem: they are all reported (direct) speech. Five of them are in the 1st 
person (modal or potential future, strong assertion), with one in an apodosis; two are 
in the 2nd person (with one in an apodosis), and four in the 3rd person (with one in a 
protasis); they all convey modality (e.g. injunctive, intersubjective). 

In Baumstark 1908 (sixteenth century at the latest), b- occurs 58 times, 70 essen¬ 
tially in pseudo-direct speech addressed to the reader to describe various places: 
btidxul ‘you enter’, btinzil ‘you go down’, etc. 

The picture is clearer for the Ottoman period. 71 The analysis of a large corpus of 
Middle Arabic texts, some of which are strongly colloquializing, shows that the b(i)- 
p-stem was then: 

(a) An eventive, punctual, pointing to the occurrence of the verbal process, always 
linked with a contextual point of reference or to the communication situation. 
As such, it often appears in descriptive or narrative passages. It is not a general 
imperfect: b(i)- indicates a modality, and commitment of the speaker/writer, 
which confers some kind of vividness to the utterance. It can thus be found 
after conjunctions such as ba f d ma ‘after’ and qabl ma ‘before’, ? awwal ma ‘as 
soon as’ etc., after modal auxiliaries, especially meaning ‘can, to be able’, and in 


64 Rather than ‘I will pull myself together’ (Wechsler 2008: 246, n. 420). 

65 Al-'Asali 1983: 274-5, 11 - 12 and 15 of the Arabic text (n° 74); cf. Diem 1995: 316. 

66 The ms. is dated 1690, but very close to much older versions. 

67 Also quoted from the ms. by Taymur (1971: 172). 

68 Taymur (1971: 172) gives an example from Al-Kutubi’s (d. 1363) r Uyun al-Tawarlkh : wa al-Tatar 
bya e malu ? asgalahum, but I have not been able to trace it in the current editions and I abstain from 
translating it. 

69 My reading (not identified by Muth, Anhang 2). 

70 In only seventeen pages out of twenty-seven, especially pp. 258 and 292 (ten examples each). 

71 Lentin 1997: 574-86, with over 100 examples, out of a corpus of 3,000 (half of which are found in one 
manuscript). 
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circumstantial clauses or qualifying relative clauses (to express a secondary 
process). In all these uses, the duration of the process is never taken into 
account: the b(i)- p-stem is in no way a progressive form (but it can be 
associated with the real progressive marker v ammdl). 

(b) A ‘prospective’, and a modal future, used for instance after the p-stem or 
the active participle of rah ‘to go’, ‘to be going to’, or in complement clauses as 
ma ? ahad minhum kan yrid ? an bisir ‘(something) none of them wished 
to happen’ (document dated 1748). It is especially used in hypothetical or 
concessive clauses (sometimes in the protasis, often in the apodosis—and thus 
rather often in both). 

In some (Middle Arabic) texts, the b(i)- p-stem is used almost exclusively in 
reported speech (or writing, as in correspondences), for more or less modalized 
assertions in relation to the situation of enunciation, mostly after non-processive 
verbs such as Hrif' to know’, ( ? a)rad ‘to want’, qidir ‘can’, xaf‘ to fear’, etc. It is also 
used to express the general present, the modal future, and the conditional but, as is 
natural in dialogues, very little as a descriptive or narrative. In texts where it also 
appears in narrative passages, it is mostly used as a narrative/descriptive, and its 
(modal) future use is marginal. 

These observations suggest that, at that time, the b(i)- p-stem was more of a modal 
form than it is today, 72 as appears clearly from its frequent use as an expressive, 
emphatic, exclamative, etc. form (but never as a general present). This is already the 
case in Ibn al-Qila'i’s diwdn (end of the fifteenth century). (See Lentin 1994: 307.) 
This use probably represents an intermediate step in a process which led from a 
‘concomitant’ imperfect to a general imperfect. 

To sum up, if attestations from earlier periods are too scanty, and centuries-old 
contacts and influences between dialects (and languages) too many, to allow any 
speculation on its ‘primitive’ form (and etymology), it can nevertheless be reasonably 
supposed from later periods that its meaning must have been, in early periods, 
strongly modal (perhaps a volitive/future) (see Owens, this volume and Holes 
2016: 301-3). 

As far as contemporary Levantine dialects are concerned, notwithstanding real 
(and often subtle) differences between dialects, the system can be outlined as follows. 73 

The b(i)~ p-stem expresses everything that is non-perfective: actual, narrative/ 
historical, general, or habitual present, and more or less modalized future, and 
potential. But it never refers to any temporal (initial or final) limit of the process 
(for most verbs, this function is fulfilled by the p-stem—with or without b(i )— 
preceded by v am(mal), which is a relative (concomitant) non-perfect and a ‘progres¬ 
sive’ form (the process takes place within an interval of time). The 0 -p-stem (without 
b(i)-) is a modal form. 


72 Where the b(i)- p-stem is the non-marked form of the imperfective (an indicative, as opposed to the 
form without b(i)-, the dependent (‘subjunctive’) form, see below). 

73 Taking the example of the Damascus dialect (for a detailed presentation of the b(i)- p-stem in this 
dialect see Salame and Lentin 2010: 16-27). 
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From a historical perspective, the important point is that, in spite of its rapid 
evolution from a basically (up to recent times) modal form to a largely ‘demodalized’ 
form nowadays, the h(i)~ p-stem has kept one of its modal functions, namely the 
expression of one kind of future ‘tense’. This holds true also for the Kormakiti 
Cypriot dialect, where the p- p-stem, essentially a general or durative present, ‘can 
express the future in the apodosis (and actually also in the protasis), when the 
supposition is presented as real... It can also have the value of an imminent future’ 
(Roth 1973-5: 98-9 (my translation)). These two facts also are good arguments in 
favour of the antiquity of b(i)-, but they do not throw sufficient light to trace, on a 
textual basis, the remote past of this prefix and earlier stages of its emergence. Nor 
can they help solve the question of a common or separate origin with the prefix ha -, 74 
found, for instance, in the southern parts of the Arabian Peninsula. 

One last issue has to be mentioned. The b(i)- p-stem is, in the Levant, characteristic 
of the ‘sedentary’ dialects. It is traditionally considered one of their hallmarks, and its 
presence in several ‘bedouin’ Levantine dialects in Syria, Jordan, Palestine, Negev, Sinai, 
in the western branch of north-west Arabian is thus attributed to the influence of 
‘sedentary’ dialects spoken by villagers and townspeople (Palva 1991: 160) in the frame 
of a process of koineization. One may add that this type of ‘sedentary feature’ could be 
picked up ‘from one region and, in turn, influencje] a sedentary dialect of another 
region’ (Al-Jallad 2009b: 530). But the reason why the b(i)- p-stem should be an 
intrinsically ‘sedentary’ feature is puzzling and remains unexplained. 75 

7.10.2 '''ammal 

This preverb is most probably more recent than the preverb b(i)~ (Lentin 1994, 
especially §4). This is shown by the following facts: 

(a) Of the apocopated forms familiar today in the dialects, only one ( c amma ) appears, 
in two texts later than i860, in the Ottoman corpus studied in Lentin 1997. 76 

(b) In the earlier texts of this corpus, ^ ammal seems to appear only in its ‘absolute’ 
uses, and always agrees then with its ‘subject’. 

(c) It is often separated from its verb. 


74 The old theory of a double origin (Kampffmeyer, Noldeke, M. Cohen), which seems more likely, in 
particular because of the presence of both hi- and ba- in some dialects (South Arabia) with distinct 
functions, still has defenders (see e.g. Retso 2016: 6 but, for a different point of view, Holes 2016: 301-3). 
But it can be based neither on the difference in form nor on a supposed difference in function (present 
versus volitive, e.g. Retso 2016) which—in my opinion—is far from being clearly attested, the more so as 
the present’ can very well derive, historically, from an original volitive, as we have seen for Levantine. 
Other scholars support the hypothesis of a common origin (for recent examples see Eksell 2006a and 
Owens, this volume). Note that particular cases such as the (Yemenite) paradigms with bayn- could either 
indicate a reshaping or point to a third ‘origin’; etc. 

75 Cf. Macdonald’s remark quoted at n. 23. 

76 Another preverb appears (marginally) in the corpus: man. For the area of use in today’s Syria of 
c ammal compared to other similar preverbs (ma, c an , qifid etc.), see Behnstedt 1997a: map 161. 
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Example of the ‘absolute’ use: Ibn Tawq 2002 (fifteenth century): 864,-8: wa wallmat 
tuhur ? awlad Ibn Sahla f ammdla ‘while the circumcision celebration of I.Sh.’s sons 
was in full swing’; example of f animal separated from its verb: Wetzstein II 702 
(seventeenth century): 77 f° 107 v -2: f ammalin al-mubayyidin yastagilu flhim ‘the 
tinsmiths are busy tinning them’. 

f ammal refers to the process as it takes place, ‘at work’, in its progress (its durative 
or frequentative meanings are nothing more than derived meanings). It is often used 
to refer to a secondary/concomitant process. The process described in its progress is 
linked to more or less precisely defined circumstances, from those of the situation of 
enunciation (it is then an ‘actualizing’ form) to circumstances spread over a longer 
period of time, in the present or in the past (progressive meaning), or even to much 
more vaguely defined circumstances (Lentin 1994 and 1997: 586-96 (§12.2)). 

For various reasons, v ammal + p-stem can lead to a general imperfect, more or less 
as in the case of the b(i)- p-stem. That is what happened, for instance, in some 
Lebanese dialects. But historically, the meeting of these two imperfects first led 
to various systems, according to the degree of ‘demodalization’ reached by the b(i)- 
p-stem (Lentin 1994: 310-13), and eventually led to their association in most of the 
dialects Mammal + b(i)- + p-stem). 

It is worth noting that f animal is found today outside the Levant, with clearly 
related meanings/functions, not only in Egypt (Woidich 2006a: 282, §5.7.1.5) but also 
in the Maghreb, at least in Tunisia: (Marazig) f ammal (uhu) yekteb ‘he never stops 
writing’ (Boris 1958: 419); in Takruna, it can be followed by a p-stem, an active 
participle, or a prepositional phrase, and can be separated from the verb. It can also 
be associated with mds(i): mas(i) f ammal ‘to be preparing for’ (Mar^ais and Guiga 
1958-61: 2708-9, see also one example on p. 3721). 


7.11 EXISTENTIAL PARTICLE/i 

Besides the (‘bedouin’) bilbo(h)/bii etc.,/i ‘there is’ is the main ‘existential particle’ in 
the area. In ’Usama ibn Munqid (d. 1188) we read: 78 mafl hada yasriq ragifxubz min 
baytihi ‘this man has not got it in him [to] steal a loaf of bread from his own home’. 
Hitti (1930) adds (n. 38): ‘ c ammiyya’ (‘colloquial’) and translates: ‘[a man of whom] 
no one who ever saw him could say he was capable of stealing even a loaf of bread 
from his own home’. Derenbourg in his 1886 French translation and Schumann in 
his 1905 German translation also understand fi hada as ‘this man can’. But—unless 
we suppose that the construction was originally fi + noun, whereas we find either in 
Ottoman texts (Lentin 1997: 631 §14.3.5) or in contemporary dialects only fi + 
suffixed personal pronoun—it is likely that we have here an early example of the 
existential particle and that the sentence means: ‘it cannot be that’, ‘by no way this 
man...’ (Landberg 1888: 13 in his review of Derenbourg, although referring to a 


77 I thank Francesca Bellino for drawing my attention to this manuscript. 

78 Ibn Munqid, ed. Hitti 1930: 45, 8-9 = 58, 7-8 of the 1981 Beirut reprint; Schen 1973: 91. 
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proverb in Landberg 1883: 12, 10 [actually 112, 1], correctly translates (my transla¬ 
tion) ‘there is no way this man is a thief’ and adds ‘it is a quite Syrian locution’). An 
early sixteenth-century source gives memphis flux (ma fis flus ) ‘there is no money’, 
for the Negev (Bacque-Grammont 1998: 138; see Lentin 2012a: 78, n. 5). 

sam ‘there’ (cf. Ar. tamma) is used by some Judaeo-Arabic authors in the sense 
of ‘there is’, and has long been analysed as an Arabism. According to Schlossberg 
1987, Yoseph Qaro [b. 1488 in Toledo, but moved to Safad in 1539, where he died in 
1575], commenting, in his Kesef Mishneh, on the first sentence of the Mishne Torah 
of Maimonides [b. 1135 in Cordoba, d. 1204 in Egypt], refers to Levantine fi in his 
observations on mu w yes sam ‘there is’, ‘there exists’ [a god]. 79 

On the other hand, the example in Ibn Wasil (from Hama, d. 1298) 2004: 222,15, 
mafy raga, is probably to be read mafiyya raga ‘I had no more hope’ (and not ‘there 
was no hope’). For Ottoman examples see Lentin 1997: 233-7 (§6.2.1.1). 


7.12 CONJUNCTIONS 

7.12.1 lamman / lammin 

This does not seem to appear in written form as ol in Ottoman texts before the 
eighteenth century. It is nevertheless probable that ji u was a way to note lamma/in 
before that date (Lentin 1997: 417-18 (§8.5.1.1)). This late appearance in a corpus is 
probably a coincidence, since the spelling is attested earlier: Diem 1995: text 18 (eleventh 
century) exhibits, 1.16, 01 u (cf. comment p. 93 widi references, but ji is found in text 44 
(second half of the twelfth century or beginning of the thirteenth century) v. 16, 80 cf. 
comment p. 257; Avishur 2008 (mid-sixteenth century): v. 12, 20, 35 yob Imyn). 

7.12.2 ta ‘in order to’ 

ta is often explained as < hatta. Al-Jallad (2012: 325-8 (§4.1.4.1.1) on reflexes of *tay 
in Proto-Levantine Arabic) proposes 81 a historical reconstruction which can be 
summarized as: relative *tay (? > demonstrative) > conjunction introducing purpose 
clauses. However that may be, the function of ta, whether in early examples or in 
the contemporary dialects, was/is actually to introduce purpose clauses, but it must 
be added that it also changed rather early to a consecutive marker, and then, as in 
some Lebanese dialects in particular, to a discourse marker. 82 


79 Quoted here after the short notice in Annotated bibliography on Ezra p. 25: http://tmcdaniel. 
palmerseminary.edu/Ezra%20Bibliography.pdf 

80 Not ‘ri6’ (to be corrected in Diem 1995: 93). 

81 Referring particularly to the case of the Cypriot Arabic relative and future marker ta. 

82 See Blau 1966-7: 516, n. 20 for some references on the development of colloquial ta introducing 
utterances. 
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Al-Jawaliqi (d. 1144) 1875: 145, -2 83 mentions the use of ta: gi ? tu ta (J) ? alqdka 
yurldun hattd ? alqdka ‘I came to {ta, they mean ‘ hatta ) find [meet] you’. Muth 2010 
(fifteenth century) andec ta naquol scei { f andak ta nakol say?) ‘do you have something we 
could eat?’. In Ottoman texts, ta (written 6 or c.) can introduce not only purpose clauses 
but also completive clauses after various verbs: ‘to ask, beg for’ {sa'^al, talab ta), ‘to decide 
to’ {ftamad ta), ‘to allow to’ ( samih ta), ‘to wait until’ {istanna ta), etc. It can also have the 
meaning ‘as soon as’, ‘until’, or introduce a complete utterance or the main clause, e.g. 
ba f d ta nuxabbir al-hukume ‘it remains to us to inform the authorities’ (early eighteenth 
century), ta ? aqum ma f akum ? iddwinkum ‘[all right] I’m going to help you’ (mid¬ 
eighteenth century) (Lentin 1997: 379-80, 388-9, 408, 422-3, 457-8). 


7.13 GENITIVE PARTICLES 
7.13.1 btu^ and mtu < ' 

Their use is not restricted to the Levant, but these two particles are well attested in the 

84 

region. 

btd f (probably < mtcd, see e.g. Blau 1981: 82) is found mainly in Palestine (Eksell 
Harning 1980: 50-1), but also in Syria; 85 Barthelemy 1935-69: 28 (Jerusalem), 777 (in 
some parts of‘Central Syria’), Salame and Lentin 2010: 24-5 (Damascus); for Cowell 
(1964: 490) it is used in some regions of Lebanon and Palestine. For Sabbagh (1886: 
50), btcd is Egyptian and corresponds to the mtcd of Bilad al-Shdm. 
mtd f (attested as early as the twelfth century in the Maghreb and Al-Andalus) is 
found in the modern dialects of the Levant: Eksell Harning 1980: 51, Barthelemy 
!935-69: 777, Feghali 1928: 208-9. 

In the Ottoman texts, the few examples available show that, until recent times, mtd f 
was more a ‘nom de possession’ (in Barthelemy’s wording) than a genitive particle, 
meaning often ‘inhabitant of such and such a village or town’. 

Further documentation is needed to get a clear picture of the history of these two 
particles in the region. 86 Their history is long, since we have early attestations for 
both of them: Diem 1995: text XXIII (eleventh century), r 12 (p. 114) wa l-qamis 
btd f ak ‘and your shirt’; text XXV (fourteenth century) r 10 (p. 123) taman al-qist 
mtd f (i)bn ... ‘the amount of the share of Ibn... ’; Diem 1996: 96, 3-4 (text XXV, 
fourteenth century) al-mindll mtd^nd ‘our head kerchief’. 


83 Quoted by Noldeke (1904). 

84 For a clear account, see Germanos 2009: 248-86 (part 3, chapter 2). See also Eksell Harning 1980, 
Lentin 1997: 746-7 ( btif) and 747-8 (mLCf ). 

85 It does not appear on map 240 in Behnstedt 1997a. 

86 And to confirm or disprove the generally accepted opinion that they go back to western mtd e . 
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7.13.2 taba c 

Some examples in Shehadeh 1989 (early twelfth century) are particularly interesting, 
because they document an early stage of the semantic evolution of this particle: 102, 
180: Gen. 24, 8 wa ? in lam tahwa al-imra ? a li-l-masir tabaLak ‘But if the woman is 
not willing to follow you’; 37, 17 wa mada Yusuf tabaL ? ixwatihi ‘So Joseph went 
after his brothers’. In these examples, taba f is still close to the meaning of ‘following’ 
(tabfa etc.) and can probably be translated ‘behind, following you’, ‘behind them / 
following in their footsteps’. In later (Ottoman) texts, it has taken figurative mean¬ 
ings ‘follower, supporter of’, ‘dependent on’, ‘attached to the service of’, ‘coming 
under’, ‘in accordance with’ etc., but the meaning ‘belonging to’, which is an 
unsurprising semantic development, seems to have emerged later, especially in its 
abstract use (‘of’). 


7.13.3 del/dll 

This particle, used today mainly in Anatolian dialects ( del(a) / dil(a)), has been 
reported for some Levantine dialects: Syrian 87 (Barthelemy 1935-69: 261), Jordanian 
(Cleveland 1963: 62), Palestinian. Its presence in Cypriot Arabic {tel) strongly 
suggests that it is old and must have been more widely used in the Levant than 
today, as does its occurrence in Ottoman texts. 

del is generally analysed as di-al (or di-la), i.e. an aggregation of deictic elements, 
and often compared to Neo-Aramaic dil (see Al-Jallad 2012: 227 n° 9 and (328-)329 
where he observes that ‘the presence of the word-initial interdental in the Arabic 
suggests that it is a native construction, perhaps formed under the influence of 
Aramaic but not directly borrowed’). An alternative etymology, sometimes suggested 
(Barthelemy 1935-69: 261) but generally rejected is Arabic dayl ‘lower end, tail, 
border of a garment’, which would mirror the semantic developments attested 
for tabaT.** 


7.13.4 sit/set 

The same considerations apply to si/et (< * say + -t or < *siya* [WSY] ‘colour’, cf. 
Noldeke 1897: 173). For the present situation see e.g. Palva 2008b: 65 and nn. 69-72 
with references, sit and siyyit are well attested in Syria (Behnstedt 1997a: map 249), 
where it survives in certain dialects as a relic, e.g. Damascus sit-ak ‘yours, belonging 
to you’ (polite use) and especially ‘your sexual organs’ (euphemistic/familiar use). 89 
set seems to have been prevalent in Palestine. It is still used in a number of dialects 


87 It is absent from Behnstedt 1997a: map 249. 

88 For a completely opposite opinion, see Eksell 2009: 37. The two types of analysis also apply to 
Moroccan Arabic dyal (see also Aguade, this volume, §2.7.8.3). 

89 Lentin 2009: 164. This meaning is also attested in some non-Levantine dialects. 
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(e.g. Jaffa) but receding in others, e.g. Jerusalem (Durand 1996: 2or). Cypriot Arabic 
has sayt- / sat-. An early attestation is found in Gonzalez 2005 (early eighteenth 
century): II i50,-5/-4 (Grammatical part): sayy ( sayyi 7 . ) ‘to me, mine’, sayhu (sayyo?) 
‘to him, his’, sayta ‘to her, her’. For other examples from the Ottoman period see 
Lentin 1997: 751-2 (§17.8.6). 


7.14 ADVERBS 

7.14.1 hayk(e) / hek(e) ‘so, that way’ 

This adverb seems to be proper to the Levantine dialects (including ‘bedouin’ dialects, 
which have hie) (Fischer 1959: 140-2). An early example could be Gottheil and 
Worrell 1927: 152, text XXXIII (undated), 1 . 22 hyk. The Egyptian Al-MaghribI 
(1968) writes in 1606 (f° 63a, 12) wa yaquluna wa hum al-S(a)wam hayk yuridun 
kadalika ‘They—the Shwam [the people of the Bilad al-Sham]—say hayk for kadalika 
[“like that”]’. 90 For numerous Ottoman examples of hayk / hek (and variants hayke / 
heke (hykylhykh ) see Lentin 1997: 485-8. 

7.14.2 hwny ( hawne/hone ) ‘here’ 

This is attested for Syrian speakers by the Egyptian Ibn al-Dawadari (fourteenth century) 
i960: 199, 16 mn hwny ‘from here’. Gonzalez 2005 (early eighteenth century): 

II394 (Lexical part): hawn, hawne O^). Although not very frequent in the texts from the 
Ottoman period, it appears in various texts (letters, a poem) in the early seventeenth 
century and is also reported for the mid-nineteenth century by western Arabists (Lentin 
1997 : 477 )- 


7.14.3 ham(m) ‘also, again’ (< pers.) 

This appears in Shehadeh (early twelfth century) 1989: 232, 4 wa 2 and ? ufiduka ham 
su^udan ‘and I will also surely bring you up again’ (Gen. 46, 4). This borrowing had 
been condemned by Al-Jawaliqi (d. 1145) 1875: 146, 2 wa qawluhum fi mawdf 
? aydan hamm ‘and they say hamm instead of 9 aydan [“also”]’, 91 and before him by 
Al-Harlrl (d. 1122) in his Durrat al-gawwas . 92 For Aleppo, Barthelemy 1935-69: 872 
and Al- ? AsadI 1981-8: vol. 7, 365 mention only ham(m)... ham(m) ‘not only... but 
(also)’, whereas ham is widely used until today in Iraq (Blanc 1964: 158) and in 
eastern Arabia (Holes 2001: 545). 


90 For the other ‘Levantinisms’ quoted by this author see Lentin 2012a: 90. 

91 He adds: wafi mawdf hasbin bass ‘and bass instead of hasbin [only]’. On this adverb (also borrowed 
from Persian) in Ottoman texts see Lentin 1997 §9.4.1.1. 

92 Al-Hariri 1871: 183; see also Thorbecke’s Introduction p. 48. 
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7.15 LEXICON 

7.I5.I COLLOQUIAL WORDS IN MIDDLE ARABIC TEXTS 

Lexical differences among Arabic dialects are as old as the language. Some of them 
have drawn the attention of lexicographers over the centuries (although they were 
more interested—for obvious reasons—in earlier differences with lugat al-^arab ). 93 

Texts, especially those written in Middle Arabic, abound in colloquial words and 
phrases. Only a few examples can be given here. 

Very common verbs (not proper to the Levant) are attested in early periods (and 
occur very frequently in later ones): gab ‘to bring’ is already found in the Psalm 
fragment: Violet 1901: v. 29 (ye/ 3 ) or in Al-GhazzI (tenth/eleventh centuries) 1984: 
264 n° 7, and later e.g. in Al-Jazarl (d. 1338) 1998 :1 144, 12; 197, 16 etc.; sal ‘to take 
away’ 94 also occurs in Al-GhazzI (tenth/eleventh centuries) 1984: 264 n° 7, then e.g. 
in Al-Jazarl (d. 1338) 1998: I 223, 9 and 10. For (more, but not exclusively) 
‘Levantine’ verbs, one can quote qisf ‘to see’: 95 Ibn al-QilaT (d. 1516) 1982: last 
strophe, v. 6 (quiuT); ftakar ‘to remember’: Al-’Ibshihi (d. c.1446) 1981: 481, 13); 
v azam ‘to invite’ Ibn Tawq (d. after 1509) 2004 (vol. 3): 1220, 8. 

Some nouns: balsa ‘extortion; extorted money’, Jabrl 1971: 461,11-20 (Mameluke 
period); saqfa ‘a piece (of s’thing)’, Al-MaghribI 1968 (written in 1606): 26b 7 saqfa 
wa al-S(a)wam yastaLmilunaha bi-ma^na al-qifa (‘saqfa’: the people of Sham use it 
in the sense of ‘piece’). 96 The use of *rizzal ‘man’ is documented in the same text 
(75a, 13); kutubiyya ‘book shelf’ appears in a manuscript (author from Jerusalem, 
late eighteenth century; Al-Tlbawl 1981: 140, 8), as well as ? uda ‘room’, extremely 
frequent in Ottoman texts, as are also dozens of other borrowings from Turkish. 

kayyis ‘good (man)’ is found in Al-Jazarl (d. 1338) 1998: III 721, 15, and reported 
in von Harff (fifteenth century) i860 (list on pp. 112-13): chayesch ‘beautiful’ 
(‘schoyn’) and Breydenbach (end of the fifteenth century): 279 of the i486 edition 
(cayess ‘pulcrum’ [beautiful]). It is interesting to note that today (cf. WAD III: maps 
394b and 395a) the word is ‘Levantine’ and ‘Egyptian’ with the meaning of‘good’, but 
apparently not used in Egypt with the meaning of ‘beautiful’. For Syria, Behnstedt 
(1997a: map 351) gives the two meanings (‘gut/schon’); kayyis (versus kwayyis) is 
restricted to a rather narrow area (between Kasab in the north and the south of 
Tartus), to a much smaller one in central Qalamun, and to a few scattered places. 


93 I have collected, from various sources and different periods (Lentin 2012a: 82ff.) over 120 words or 
expressions (labelled lugat ? ahl al-Sam, luga samiyya, etc.), taken mainly from Ibn Durayd’s Jamhara 
(ninth or tenth century) and Ibn Mandur’s Lisan al s Arab (early thirteenth century). They need not be 
repeated here. 

94 For modern dialects see WAD III: map 379a. 

95 Known in Egyptian Middle Arabic, and also used today in the Egyptian oases (WAD III: 335, maps 
362b and 363a). See also Prochazka, this volume, §9.3.14. 

96 For details on the use of this word, including figurative meanings, see Lentin 1997: 308-9. 
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7.15.2 ‘LEVANTINE’ WORDS 

Thanks to the Wortatlas (WAD) of Behnstedt and Woidich it is now possible to get a 
fairly good idea of the modern (some of the data used dating back a century) and 
contemporary situation, and a picture of the geographical distribution of a large set of 
lexical items. For our concerns here, it is especially useful to be able to determine, 
with a reasonable margin of error, which items can be considered, with a high level of 
probability, ‘Levantine’. Since the maps do not really provide insights into historical 
processes, especially inside a single area, we have of course to be careful about the 
inferences we draw. The maps can nevertheless be considered, to a certain extent, 
informative on a transregional level. 

7.15.2.1 Widely shared Levantine items 

Some words seem to be shared by Syrian, Lebanese, Palestinian, and Jordanian 
dialects (sometimes with ‘peripheral’ dialects such as those of Cilicia or Cyprus), 
and only by them: this is true, for example, of xitydr (‘old man’, WAD I 16), tumm, 
tdmm , etc. (‘mouth’, 1 47), durraq(in), etc. (‘peaches’, 1 174), qannine (‘bottle’, II 219), 
masdri (‘money’, II 287), frdta (‘change’, II 288), kaziyye (‘petrol station’, II 304), 
kazdar (‘to take a walk’, III 315), qawwas 97 (‘to shoot (fire-arm)’, III 354 ), fie fie 
‘(chilli) pepper’, ‘(sweet) pepper’, II 249), 9 ard (‘field’, II 261). 

7.15.2.2 Items shared within one area 

Some words are found in one (territorially continuous) part of the Levant only: 
magrafa and qaddum (‘hoe’, WAD II 264a), dulab (‘tyre’, II 301), barrad (‘refriger¬ 
ator’, II 205), hardon (‘lizard’, I 124), xox (‘plums’, I 173), c iddeFud!sumd (‘plough’, 
II 266a), bdykelyaxur (‘cowshed’, II 275 ),falah (‘to plough’, II 279), ? awa v i / mawafiln 
(‘clothes’, II 231 ),farga, warga, ? arga (‘to show’, III 365, and a few places in Egypt); 
the (geographical) domain of a word can be very small: zaFuma (‘throat/gullet’, 
I 48b), de f a (‘village", II190, also present in Anatolia and Cilicia, and in Cyprus). The 
‘pseudo-auxiliary’ fini, fik, etc. (‘to be able to’, III 389a) is also limited to a part of 
Syria and Lebanon (and Antiochia etc. and Cilicia). 98 

7.15.2.3 Items shared with neighbouring areas 

On the other hand, the use of other words extends a little beyond the limits of the 
Levantine area to encompass parts of neighbouring areas: (and Sinai) bubbu / baba 
(‘baby’, I 19), sawb / sob (‘heat’, I 145) and sob (‘hot (weather)’, III 407a); (and some 
places in Arabia) surma / surmdye (‘shoe’, II 232b); (and Iraq) safidan (‘monkey’. 


97 Or rather qawwas. 

98 A loan translation of Aramaic ’it b- (there is in) according to Borg 2004: 52 (see Prochazka, this 
volume, §9.3.3.! in fine). 
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I 132), ballas (‘to begin’, III 349); (and part of Sudan) ban(a)ddra / bandura (‘toma¬ 
toes’, I 158). This is not really the case of hisin (‘to be able to’, III 389b; see §7.9.2), 
basically ‘Syrian’ (and Antiochia etc. and Cilicia); its presence in what is now Saudi 
Arabia is documented—in 1868—by Wetzstein from bedouins in the ‘Syrian steppe’. 

7.15.2.4 Items shared with Egypt 

In apparent contradiction to what has been said in §7.4 about the dialectal links 
between the Levant and Egypt, there are only a few words which are shared solely by 
these two areas, e.g. mPdana (‘minaret’, II185), or mainly by only them, e.g. zammur 
etc. (‘horn’, II 294 ),fdsal (‘to bargain’, II 284), sahhad (‘beggar’, I 28). However, many 
other words are shared by them and neighbouring areas. An interesting case is the 
well-known pseudo-auxiliary bidd-, badd- (‘to want’, III 391b), which is found in the 
western fringe of the region but also extends to the east of the Nile delta as well as to 
Mecca and to some places in Yemen. 

This and, more generally, the fact that a much larger number of ‘Levantine’ lexical 
items are shared with larger areas evidently shows the presence of an important 
inherited ‘Arabic’ lexical stock in the Levant. This is an invitation to further research 
on when and how, on one hand, ‘local’ lexical items appeared, and, on the other, how 
they eventually spread. 

7.15.2.5 maples 

The very common expression maples (written—in karsuni — m ? v lyh sy ^ u) ‘it 
doesn’t matter’ (lit. ‘there is nothing (wrong) about it’) occurs in the first volume of 
the Codex liturgicus published in 1749 by J. A. Assemani, ‘certainly reproduced from 
the 1537 manuscript, and perhaps under the pen of Bar Hebraeus in the thirteenth 
century’ (Lonnet 2012; 277, my translation). 


7.16 THE ARAMAIC SUBSTRATE 

7.16.I GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

Like the rest of the Near East, the Levant witnessed the arrival of a multiplicity of 
languages and dialects, Semitic and non-Semitic, some of which coexisted for long 
periods, before and after the Arab conquests. For Arabic speakers, whether already 
settled or new incomers, these languages, and particularly the multiple varieties of 
Aramaic," played, depending on place and period, the role of an adstrate or of a 
substrate language. These two different situations could not but influence Levantine 
Arabic, as is shown by the large number of lexical borrowings in the region. 100 This is 


99 The case of Greek will be left apart here. 

100 See e.g. Bassal 2012, 2013, 2015; Contini 1999:111-16; Feghali 1918 (cf. Cohen 1920); Halayqa 2009; 
Hobeyka 2011 (and Hopkins 1995 for a Canaanite substrate word). For lexical Aramaisms in ‘bedouin’ 
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manifested, for instance, in an indirect way in early Christian Arabic writings, 101 
probably reflecting a transitory situation. However, this influence should perhaps not 
be overestimated, at least from the period of the conquests onwards. 102 If Arabic was 
not necessarily then in the position of the dominant language, it was certainly not in 
the position of the ‘dominated’ one. One has only to think, again as indirect witness of 
the truth of this, of the Arabisms in Aramaic literature (or even, for earlier times, in 
Nabataean Aramaic). It is also interesting to note that the three surviving western Neo- 
Aramaic dialects in Syria seem to be more influenced by Arabic than are the Arabic 
dialects of the same bilingual speakers by Aramaic. That said, Arnold and Behnstedt 
(1993) have convincingly shown that the closer one gets to the Aramaic-speaking core 
in Syrian Qalamun, the more the ‘Aramaic substrate isoglosses’ (e.g. *a > d/e, 
unaccented V > V) become concentrated. This could be related (as suggested by the 
authors, p. 92) to the long-term presence in this area of a (predominantly Aramaic¬ 
speaking?) Christian population—that is, to a particular situation. It would otherwise be 
difficult to explain why the ‘Aramaic’ features should have receded elsewhere (by a kind 
of improbable ‘de-aramaicization’). In any case, it remains to be explained why the 
features which are generally thought to be due to Aramaic substrate in the (sedentary) 
Levant as a whole should, except for a few cases, turn up in certain areas only. 

Whatever the case may be, the Aramaic substrate has often been invoked to 
account for various linguistic features of Levantine Arabic. 103 In his 1979 article, 
Diem provided a balanced evaluation of the proposals that had been made hitherto in 
that regard, of which he retained only a few (Diem 1979: §§30-6 pp. 43-9, especially 
nn. 121-9). New findings in Arabic dialectology have led to a new appraisal of old 
problems. 104 Some of these have just been mentioned, and a few others, some of 
which are less frequently treated, will now be dealt with. (See also Prochazka, this 
volume, §9.3.3.!.) 


7.16.2 ? ayna ‘which (one)?’ 

This interrogative (pronoun and adjective) has been considered to be Aramaic: 
Landberg 1883: 176-7 (‘syriaque’); Jastrow (1978: 117), who compares it to ‘altsyr- 
isch’ ayna. One is inclined to agree with Al-Jallad (2012: 337), who quotes modern 
dialectal forms such as (Bismizzin, Lebanon) v aynu, v aynuwwi, p ayniyyi, etc. (to 
which can be added Damascene p anu, f ? ani, pi ? anon, constructed with 3rd-person 


dialects—a topic rarely studied—see Borg 2008. For early borrowings in CLA, see Frankel 1886 (still valuable, 
although in need of updating). There is a vast literature of uneven quality on the topic of‘Aramaic borrowings’, 
often ‘Syriaco-centred’. See the judicious remarks of Retso 2006, and before that Cohen (1920). 

101 See e.g. Blau 1966-7: 628 (Index: ‘Aramaic influence’) and Blau 1983. For the compound conditional 
particle y n law / *illaw see Kinberg et al. 2001: 11. 

102 For the long history of the interaction between Aramaic and Arabic see a brief account in Weninger 
2011a and—to mention just a few studies—Hoyland 2004, Griffith 1997, Knauf 2011, Macdonald 2000 and 
2009, Retso 2003 and 2011, Taylor 2002. 

103 For a (shorter) recent account see Rio Sanchez 2013 (with useful bibliographic complements). 

104 See e.g. Behnstedt 1991b on Diem 1970 about the personal pronouns henne(n) (3 com pi), -kon 
(2 com pi), and -hon (3 com pi). 
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pronouns, beside ? ayna\ cf. Cairene anhu, f anhi, pi anhum, Bahraini anu (Holes 
2001: 24, etc.)), and proposes ‘to reconstruct’ ? aynV as a morphologically conditioned 
variant of * ? ayy, i.e. * ? ayy + -n-, which seems quite reasonable (cf. OA * 9 ayys-in). 
A possible example is in Diem 1995: text 47 (twelfth century), with comment 
pp. 316-17. ? ayna is frequent in Middle Arabic Ottoman texts (Lentin 1997: 
215-16), with a variant ? ana. 

7.16.3 VERBAL PATTERN SAC1C2AC3 

Quite a few verbs in Levantine dialects have the (‘causative’) pattern saiCC 2 aC 3 , e.g. 
saqlab ‘to knock over’ (Feghali 1919:198). This is commonly attributed to borrowing 
from Syriac, and is probably the case for some of these verbs, but the pattern (which 
is not very frequent in Aramaic as a whole, and is often regarded as a relic or even as a 
(lexical) loan from other languages) seems also to have existed in CLA in the 
particular case of CiC 2 C 2 roots (Kamil 1963: 27-8), and it is used in other Semitic 
languages (Akkadian, Hebrew, Ugaritic). On the other hand, dialects clearly use this 
pattern to freely create new ‘expressive’ verbs. 

7.16.4 *tay 

For *tay (see §7.12.2), the Aramaic influence suggested by Al-Jallad (2012: 327) rests 
on the fact that, in this language too, purpose clauses are introduced by ‘the reflex of 
the relative-determinative d- < dV. 


7.16.5 dll 

For the genitive particle dll see §7.13.3. Eksell 2009: 45-8 gives a tentative chronology 
of the emergence of ‘d / 1 ’ (genitive) particles, in relation to the Aramaic substrate. 

7.16.6 *a > 0 

For this long-discussed issue, see e.g. Fleisch 1963; Diem 1979: 45-6, Lecerf 1982; 
and, with new data, Behnstedt 1992 and Arnold and Behnstedt 1993: 67-8 (with 
negative, reserved, and positive positions respectively). 

As an illustration of *a > 0 in some dialects, it is interesting to mention, in a (much 
colloquializing) Middle Arabic text (early eighteenth century) the form tlab 
‘ask!’, where the vowel of the colloquial imperative *tldb seems to have been unduly 
interpreted as an [b] type realization of */a/ in the author’s dialect (cf. the favourable 
phonetic environment: emphatic, labial) (Lentin 1997: 501). 

7.16.7 *fl TO [e] 

The raising of *a to [e] ‘in unstressed pretonic syllables after the voiceless sibilant’ 
(ZVouSa/sewda/’ < *sawda, see §7.5.4) could, according to Al-Jallad (2017a: §4.1.1.1) 
‘point towards areal influence from Aramaic’. 
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7.16.8 *la-ka, la-ki 

On the also long-debated issue *la-ka, la-ki (attributive preposition + suffixed 3m/ 
fsng pron) —> dialectal lak, lik, see e.g. Durand (1999: §4C pp. 95-6), who writes ‘If 
nothing allows one totally to dismiss the effect of one (or more) phonetic evolutions 
or of an analogical process, nothing allows one definitely to dismiss the interference 
of the Aramaic substrate either...’ (my translation). This could easily apply to 
most of the issues raised by the problem of the influence of the Aramaic substrate, 
and accurately summarizes the cautious position one has generally to adopt, in the 
absence of decisive data. 


7.16.9 p dbn (m), bdnt (f) 

? dbn (m) and bdnt (f) have the sense ‘aged such and such’ (lit. ‘son/daughter of’). For 
Barthelemy (1935-69: 65 and 63), this usage is a ‘reminiscence’ of Aramaic. 

7.16.IO ALLOMORPHS OF THE 3MSNG 
SUFFIX PRON AFTER -V# 

A few dialects in the province of Antioch have -ahni, -uhni, -ihni as allomorphs of 
the 3msng suffix pron after -V#. For Arnold (1998: 102-3) these forms betray a 
‘contamination’ by the Aramaic endings -inne, -unne and could have developed in a 
phase of Aramaic-Arabic bilingualism. See Klimiuk 2016 for another tentative 
explanation (for the dialect of Latakia). 

7.16.11 hada alladl 

hada alladl, with the demonstrative pronoun used as ‘anticipatory correlative in 
relative clauses’ is attributed—at least partly—by Blau 1983: 142 §5 (= 1988: 289) to 
Aramaic influence. An alternative explanation could be to consider it a transposition 
(a loan translation) of the colloquial relative halli, of which it could thus be an early 
(indirect) attestation. 

7 . 16.12 ANTICIPATORY SUFFIX PERSONAL PRONOUN 

Here we deal with the constructions with the datival preposition 1 (a)- and anticipa¬ 
tory suffix personal pronoun. (See also Prochazka, this volume, §9.3.3.!.) 

We find in Levantine dialects—as in many others—a bundle of constructions 
which have to be clearly distinguished from each other. The two types are: 105 


105 Not to mention others like Q ando la-Mhammad , lit.: at-him to-Mohamad ‘at Mohammad’s house’. 
See further Britti 1980: 122. 
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A) A verbal clause: 

(directly or indirectly) trans verb + (generally) a suffixed personal pron repre¬ 
senting the obj of the v 106 + (generally) the prep 1 (a )- 107 + the obj of the verb; 
sdft-o la-Mhammad? 

You-saw-him to-Mohammad? 

‘Did you see Mohammad?’ 

The ‘generally’ between brackets indicates that the following four subtypes of 

the verbal clause are found (but not all in the same dialect), even if the first is by 

far the most common: 

sdft-o la-Mhammad 

I-saw-him to-Mohammad 

soft la-Mhammad 

I-saw to-Mohammad 

sdft-o Mhammad 

I-saw-him Mohammad 

sdft Mhammad 

I-saw Mohammad 

(‘I saw Mohammad’) 

B) A nominal phrase: 

A noun + suffixed personal pron anticipating the complement noun + the prep 

1 (a)- + the complement noun 

? omm-o la-Mhammad 

Mother-his to-Mohammad 

‘Mohammad’s mother’ 

These constructions, especially the verbal one, have generally been 108 —and are 
still often (e.g. Weninger 2011a: 750)—considered Aramaisms, to the point that in 
the literature one comes across formulas like ‘an obvious Aramaic substrate device’. 
But this may not be self-evident, and some scholars (e.g. Diem 1979: 47-9 §34, with 
solid arguments) have expressed their reservations. Contini (1987: 104-11) and now 
Souag (2017) 109 have moved the issue forward significantly. 110 After a close com¬ 
parison between Arabic and Aramaic data, Contini is inclined to see in the type soft 
la-Mhammad a conservative feature most probably reinforced by the Aramaic 
substrate, and a more probable interference of this substrate for the types soft-o la- 
Mhammad and sdft-o Mhammad, without excluding the possibility of independent 


106 Proleptic, cataphoric, or, as it is generally described in the literature on Arabic, ‘anticipatory’; cf. Blau 
1966-7: 628 (index; ex.: 395, §278.4): ‘anticipatory pronominal suffix’; Blau 1981: 82, 144, and 230 
‘anticipative pronominal suffix’. 

107 In Cilician Arabic, the preposition r ala is also used as an accusative marker: ? ana gibu c a-l-halib ‘I’ll bring 
you the milk’ (Prochazka 2016:156 (§3) and n. 35. See also Prochazka 2002a: 158 (§3.3.3) and 153 (§3.1.2). 

108 Feghali 1928: 298; 362-3. See Diem 1979: 47-8, n. 147 for references. 

109 I would like to thank him for kindly sending me a copy of his article prior to publication. 

110 An intermediate step was the lucid article by Britti (1980). Unfortunately, the historical reconstruc¬ 
tion he proposes is a little speculative. 
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developments. Both take into account the presence of these constructions in areas 
where there was no Aramaic substrate. Souag also examines the Levantine (including 
Cypriot), Mesopotamian, and Maghrebi (including Maltese) data, as well as Central 
Asian data. He convincingly suggests that the constructions involved are so different 
that they must have emerged independently, even if the various languages that were 
in contact with Arabic certainly played a role. 

One might add a few remarks. The question of 1 (a)- as a marker of the object 111 — 
a feature common in all varieties of Arabic, and in Semitic languages—should 
probably be set apart. In addition one has to bear in mind that, in some syntactic 
conditions, it is obligatory, e.g. bisuf-na p dli w ? dlak 112 (lit. ‘he sees us to me and to 
you’, i.e. ‘he sees us both’), and that, in many cases, there is no alternative construc¬ 
tion (without la-). This should lead us to qualify the statements about the expres¬ 
sivity of such constructions or the supposed topicalization of the comment. Besides, 
these constructions are extremely frequent in a lot of Semitic (Rendsburg 1991: 
1270-2 and n. 14.) and non-Semitic languages, which seems quite natural when one 
thinks of the way people speak and construct their utterances. Further research is 
naturally required to decide, if possible, if we are looking at an Aramaism here or 
not. Among the many points that remain to be investigated, is the question of the 
semantic constraints (determined/specific, human/non-human/inanimate) on the 
nature of the object. 

More historical documentation needs to be collected on this feature. An early 
example is (Blau 1966-7: 395, ms. written in the tenth century): fa qalu lahu al- 
p ubbahat li-dalika al- f ilmam lit. ‘Then said to him the fathers to that layman’ (= ‘The 
fathers said to that layman’); two later examples are Ibn v AbI ’■'Usaybba (thirteenth 
century; A. Muller 1884: 905, -2) fa p uhlta f ala mawgudihi lahu c ala yad al-Haklm 
‘his estates were seized by al-Haklm’; Al-Jazarl (d. 1338) III 715, 15: wa sa?ala-hu 
ba f d al-gamcfa li-Badr al-dln al-madkur r an... ‘one of the group asked this Badr al- 
Din about 


7.17 FINALE 

It has probably become clear from the preceding pages that the challenging project of 
writing even an outline history of the Levantine dialects is currently unachievable, 
and one fears that it will remain an elusive goal for some time to come for various 
reasons, some of which have been described in detail (§7.3). This is even more of a 
pity because in recent years some new and stimulating views on early stages of the 
history of Arabic have been brought forward by scholars, and an improvement in our 
knowledge of the history of the Arabic dialects would be of benefit to their work, and 
of help in testing their hypotheses. So, instead of drawing premature conclusions, 
I would rather end with my overall impression of past colloquial Levantine (in so far 
as we can capture it from the documents available), but through the words of two 


111 See Levin 1987 (for Galilee). 112 With the allomorph ? dl- of 1 (a)-. 
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distinguished scholars. Commenting on the language of the early papyri he studied, 
Simon Hopkins (1984: xlvi) speaks of ‘a very impressive continuity in colloquial 
Arabic usage, and the roots of the modern vernaculars are thus seen to lie very deep’, 
while Landberg (1888: 12) writes, about the vulgarisms encountered in ’Usama ibn 
Munqid’s Memoirs-. ‘All of them are found in today’s spoken language of Syria and it 
is very interesting to note that that language is, on the whole, not very different from 
the language of’Usama’s days [the twelfth century]’ (my translation). 
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Dialects (speech communities), 
the apparent past, and 
grammaticalization 

Towards an understanding 
of the history of Arabic 


JONATHAN OWENS 


8.1 PREAMBLE 

8 . 1.1 INTRODUCTORY 

Grammaticalization studies over the last twenty-five years have eclipsed studies in 
historical linguistics itself. There is, for instance, an Oxford Handbook of Grammat¬ 
icalization Theory, published in 2011, but none, as yet, on historical linguistics. 
Grammaticalization, however, is not universally accepted as a unitary concept, even 
if its constituent elements as essential historical linguistic concepts individually are in 
principle uncontroversial. These include loss of lexical independence and phonological 
reduction, an increasing morphological fixedness, an increase in grammatical and 
semantic obligatoriness, developmental pathways typical of certain grammatical for- 
matives and, for some, a two-stage primary and secondary grammaticalization. 1 

The main argument against grammaticalization is that it encapsulates in one 
concept what in fact are phenomena derived from different linguistic domains. 
While arguments for grammaticalization as an epiphenomenon have been well 
articulated (Campbell 2001; Newmeyer 2001; Dimmendaal 2011: chapter 5), there 
exists what I believe is a still largely undiscussed, and from the grammaticalization 


1 Abbreviations in what follows additional to those used throughout this book are: ELA ‘Eastern Libyan 
Arabic’, G/N ‘Gulf-Najdi’, L/E ‘Levantine/Egyptian’, NA ‘Nigerian Arabic’, d’ = voiced alveolar emphatic 
implosive. In glosses, ‘2-’, ‘3-’ indicate respectively 2msng and 3msng, unless other suffixes follow. 


Arabic Historical Dialectology. First edition. Clive Holes (ed.). 

This chapter © Jonathan Owens :y)j U bnversity Press. 
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camp still unanswered, critique. 2 This is articulated in Janda 2001. Jan da is concerned 
not so much with the alleged epiphenomenal nature of grammaticalization, but 
rather with its lack of sociolinguistic realism. In particular he sees in grammatical¬ 
ization studies the tendency to view ‘the diachronic transmission of morphemes as 
continuous in the manner of living organisms’ (2001: 306). Against this Janda 
advocates integrating sociolinguistic variationist theory into the discussion of gram¬ 
maticalization, this having the effect of ‘re-communalizing’ perspectives on language 
change and reorientating statements about change in morphemes into change in 
the use of morphemes in a language community over time. This allows Janda to 
invoke existing Labovian models of change, for instance, the generational model and 
the communal change model (see 2001: §8.5). 

Janda’s perspective, still relevant today, is somewhat programmatic. It calls for 
investigations of ‘apparent grammaticalization in progress today’ (2001: 318) in 
order to discern what allegedly happened in the past. Here Janda invokes Labov’s 
uniformitarianism principle: if linguistic change is uniform, observed variation today 
can be projected back into the interpretation of the stages by which change came 
about. Janda essentially asks that a more specific relation be established between 
conceptualizing language change as a property embedded in language communities 
and conceptualizing it as a property inherent in the nature of grammaticalization. 

This is an important critique of grammaticalization theory, but as it stands, three 
major problems with Janda’s analysis can be discerned. 

The first is a practical problem: documenting grammaticalization changes is time- 
consuming in and of itself. Arguing for their plausibility via contemporary change- 
in-progress studies is certainly a worthy goal, but such studies themselves require 
if anything, yet more resources of time and effort. Marshalling adequate data alone 
is a barrier to exploring a linkage between sociolinguistic and grammaticalization 
methodology. 

A second, minor technical issue with Janda’s exposition is that he models single¬ 
speech communities. Typically, historical linguistics requires a comparative perspec¬ 
tive to triangulate into the past from at least two contemporary situations. 

A third, more fundamental problem is an obvious, logical problem inherent in 
historical linguistics. Only a historical perspective, whether based on reconstruction 
or attestation in documents, allows one to establish whether a change has gone to 
completion. Sociolinguistic change in progress documents the multifaceted world 
of real-time language. Changes may proceed to an ‘end’, but they may also add 
new elements to language which in some way change language, but not necessarily 
by taking away or simply substituting for what was there before (e.g. Tagliamonte 
and D’Arcy 2007), they may simply document ongoing, stable variation (Trudgill 
2002: 108). There will rarely be a direct, documented connection between variation 


2 Lehman 2004 addresses a number of the criticisms elaborated on in the special Language Sciences 
2001 volume, but makes no mention of the potential variationist, sociolinguistic contribution either to 
grammaticalization theory, or in identifying potential problems in grammaticalization theory in integrat¬ 
ing variationist analysis. 
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today, and, in an ideal generation +1, a state of language where the variant is no 
longer attested. Rather, the present serves as an analogue for the past, but doesn’t 
substitute for the past. The past will always require reconstruction. 

This necessity is all the more glaring in Janda’s interest in variation, since in only 
a miniscule number of cases will adequate written documentation exist detailing how 
past variation looked and how it links up to contemporary speech communities. If 
Janda (2001: 307) diagrams the relation between communal variation and grammat- 
icalization change over 200 years, it is a purely hypothetical example. One will have to 
wait another 150 years or so before, one hopes, through the continued application of 
trend studies, continuous, variational data over such a time period will be available. 

There are, however, alternative methodological perspectives which potentially 
allow one to bridge the gap between observed contemporary variation and what it 
implies for understanding the past history of a language. Two will be discussed here. 

Following Janda, the first methodological perspective comes from variationist 
theory. Variationist theory typically works within single languages. Languages, how¬ 
ever, unless perhaps they are very, very small ones, exhibit dialectal variation to a 
greater or lesser degree. The link to sociolinguistic variationist thinking resides in 
the basic observation that dialects are maintained as linguistic entities by the social 
configurations which hold together language communities and the geographical 
boundaries which facilitate their separation. This perspective allows one to concretize 
Janda’s purely hypothetical call to integrate variation and linguistic change by viewing 
contemporary dialects as repositories of the past of language communities. This 
conceptualization has two aspects. First, the variation within a single dialect can be 
projected backwards to understanding how the variation might have operated on 
earlier linguistic stages to lead to the observed contemporary dialectal differentiation. 
In particular in this regard, in §8.3.3 it will be argued that variation within contem¬ 
porary Nigerian Arabic serves as a model for how a key morphological reinterpret¬ 
ation led to a fundamental innovation in p-stem verb marking in a number of 
Arabic dialects. Secondly, and complementing the first perspective, each individual 
dialect as a whole, i.e. abstracting away from internal dialect variation, serves as a 
comparative entity for reconstructing the language history, just as in classical his¬ 
torical linguistic reconstruction individual languages, or traits thereof, are the basic 
units of comparison. 

Dialects from these two perspectives are argued to represent the ‘apparent past’ of 
a language or linguistic feature, and the stages by which the historical development of 
a feature occurred can be discerned in contemporary dialectal variation (Labov 
2007). The analogy with sociolinguistic apparent time will be elucidated in §8.5. 

A second methodological perspective builds on the results of the analysis derived 
from the apparent past (§§8.4, 8.5). It will be asked how the results derived therefrom 
complement, contradict, or simply exist in a parallel linguistic universe to that of a 
grammaticalization theory concerned with defining a directionality of linguistic 
change. One perspective which will be explored in §8.6 is that grammaticalization 
theory should help disentangle and define the stages by which a given grammatical¬ 
ization process unfolded, for instance, by providing a filter for delimiting how a 
proposed set of historical linguistic changes came about. 
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8 . 1.2 THE DATA 

The data for this book come from a language which, I have suggested (2013c: 469), is 
ideal for addressing questions of historical linguistic theory: Arabic. This is because 
Arabic 3 spread at a known point in time, after ad 622 in what is now known as the 
Islamic era, to cover a linear distance equalling one seventh of the earth’s circum¬ 
ference, and has, roughly speaking, been spoken in the areas it is today for much or 
all of this time period (Owens 2009 for summary of Arabic, its varieties, and when 
they are documentable; see also §8.2). In the manner of Austronesian languages, the 
spread represents a punctuated phase (Dixon 1997), so reconstruction can in many 
cases plausibly be projected back to a common ancestor. This is not to say that 
reconstruction is simple, or that challenges even for the single issue discussed in this 
chapter don’t remain. In particular, how Arabic looked in pre-Islamic times, where it 
was located, and its contact with other languages, an issue alluded to in §8.3.1.2, are 
all relevant, though outside the scope of the current chapter. 

I will look at the history of one morpheme, *b-, a p-stem verb prefix. In the first 
half of the chapter, a long §8.3, I will describe the grammatical properties of this 
morpheme in five distinct dialects. No general description of the morpheme exists, so it 
is necessary to describe those aspects relative to the current problem in each dialect. In 
two cases greater detail is needed. It is argued that the morpheme first grammaticalized 
in Gulf/Najdi Arabic, so its properties in this variety are scrutinized. For Nigerian 
Arabic, detail is needed, first because it is argued to form a crucial link in the 
development of *b-, and secondly because no adequate descriptive account of it exists. 

The five descriptive dialectal building blocks serve as the basis of a classic 
reconstruction (§8.4). The reconstruction feeds into the two issues of the nature of 
variationist-orientated historical linguistics (§8.5) and grammaticalization (§8.6). 

8.2 TERMINOLOGY AND BASIC BACKGROUND 

The p-stem (or ‘imperfect’) verb in Arabic is marked for tense and mood in a number 
of different ways in its different varieties. It has a basic structure common to all 
varieties of Arabic, allowing for local variation. This consists of a stem, typically of 
the form -CCVC-, an obligatory prefix (hence ‘p(refix)-stem’), and, depending on 
person, a suffix. The prefix and suffix together constitute subject markers. The ideal 
structure is therefore: 

(1) prefix-stem-suffix 

I will term (1) the ‘inflected p-stem’, as opposed to the canonical -CCVC- 
which is termed simply the ‘p-stem’. 


3 i.e. Arabic, not ‘Arabics’ as in McWhorter 2007, and ‘Arabic’, even if, as Retso (2013) argues, there are 
no sufficient conditions for defining whether a given variety X is Arabic or not. These are issues which are 
strictly outside the scope of the current chapter, even if how one interprets them could well reflect on how 
one interprets Arabic language history itself. 
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The paradigm in (2) from Emirati Arabic shows these elements clearly. PV is the 
preformative vowel. This is a vowel which may—there is variation according to 
dialect and to class of stem—occur between the prefix and the stem. Since the 
preformative vowel as an independent morphophonological factor will generally 
have no role to play in this analysis, it will usually be represented as a part of the 
prefix (e.g. tPV-stem, ti-stem). However, where, as with Nigerian Arabic (§8.3.3), 
its distinctive structural status is relevant to conditioning factors, I will include it in 
the glosses. 

(2) structural elements, inflected p-stem 



sng 

P 1 

sng 

Pi 

1 

a-stem 

n-PV-stem 

a-ktib 

n-i-ktib 

2m 

t-PV-stem 

t-PV-stem-u 

t-i-ktib 

t-i-ktib-un 

2f 

t-PV-stem-i 

t-PV-stem-an 

t-i-ktib-In 

t-i-ktib-an 

3m 

y-PV-stem 

y-PV-stem-u 

y-i-ktib 

y-i-ktib-un 

3 f 

t-PV-stem 

y-PV-stem-an 

t-i-ktib 

y-i-ktib-an 

t-/n-/y- = person marking prefixes, PV = 

preformative vowel. 

-u/-i versus-un/-In 


differences irrelevant for the current chapter 

In addition, some varieties allow one further prefix before the person prefix. One of 
the two most geographically widespread variants, is the prefix b-, also the variant 
which, in one form or another as outlined in this chapter, is the native variety 
probably of more than half of all Arabic native speakers, i.e. at least 150 million 
speakers. It is phonologically realized variously as b-, bi-, ba, bd, be-, and m-. When 
speaking of individual variants I term it ‘b- (or occasionally ‘m- for Uzbekistan), and 
‘*b-’ when referring generically to the reconstructed ancestral morpheme. *b- is a 
morpheme with considerable variation in its semantic value, and it is this aspect of 
the morpheme in particular whose historical linguistics is a challenge. 

Besides b-, there is also a variety of p-stem prefixes in dialects, including ka- or ta¬ 
in Morocco, v amma, v a, f am, and other variants in some areas of Upper Egypt (B&W 
1985b: 219-22). These would appear to mirror the semantic and syntactic behaviour 
of b- in one or more of its historical stages quite closely, though this is a matter of 
separate research. Each of these prefixes requires its own historical treatment. 

It should furthermore be noted that there are many Arabic varieties with no b- or 
other indicative-like prefix at all. These include the Chadian Arabic dialects north¬ 
east of Ndjamena (Dagana area) as well as many speakers of Ndjamena Arabic itself, 
Eastern Libyan Arabic (ELA), many, though not all dialects of Iraqi Arabic, some 
Yemeni dialects (e.g. Tihama area, Behnstedt 1985), Maltese, some Algerian dialects, 
and CLA. After the b- variant, lack of any prefix is the p-stem variant with the largest 
geographical distribution. 

(3) b-less Arabic varieties 

Chadian (Dagana): ya-ktub ‘he writes’ 

ELA: yi-ktib 

Tihama (coastal Red Sea Yemen): ya-ktub 
CLA: ya-ktub-u 
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Beyond *b- and its cognates, there are also various tense or mode markers such 
as (to mention a few only) rah, rah, lah, rdyih, ha, ha, etc. in Egyptian, Gazan, 
Iraqi, Levantine, and Libyan Tripolitanian (Pereira 2008: 452 ),gadi, ga (Moroccan), 
sa- (Manakha, Yemen (highlands, Werbeck 2001: 136-7)), se (Maltese, Borg and 
Azzopardi-Alexander 1997: 223), all of which are future markers. v am-, v amma, 
f ammal are ‘progressive, actuality markers’ (Cowell 1964: 320) in various Levantine 
dialects. There are also pragmatic/discourse prefixes such as Iraqi da-. Each of these 
again would require its own historical treatment. I will not consider these in detail, 
except to note that in those dialects where the ‘progressive, actuality’ prefixes occur, 
they usually alternate with *b-, i.e. *b-, and any of these markers usually form a 
commutational class. 4 The interaction of these p-stem prefixes with *b- is obviously 
an interesting issue in and of itself, though, as will be seen,*b- alone is challenging 
enough that it needs to be dealt with isolated from other possibly interacting factors. 
In the rest of this chapter I will be concerned only with the b- prefix, though I briefly 
touch on issues related to these other prefixes at various places in §8.3 and §8.4.4. 

Five varieties, or dialects, of Arabic, will be the subject of this chapter, each of them 
using a reflex of a reconstructed *b- p-stem verbal prefix. The five varieties can be 
briefly introduced here, Gulf-Najdi Arabic, Uzbekistan Arabic, Levantine/Egyptian 
Arabic, Nigerian Arabic, and Yemeni Arabic. 

Gulf and Najdi Arabic are spoken in the Arabian Peninsula, and have been spoken 
in these areas since pre-Islamic times, i.e. pre-AD 622. One could attempt a more 
precise chronological interpretation for when Arabic was spoken in the different 
parts of the Arabian Peninsula, though this would not serve the immediate aims 
of this chapter. What is now Uzbekistan had by ad 710 been conquered by Arabic 
speakers some of whom came via the lower Persian Gulf (Oman) and some via Basra. 
However, around ad 800 Uzbekistan became an Arabic Sprachinsel with the re- 
Persianization of Khorasan and has remained so until today. In the nineteenth 
century small groups of Arabic speakers from Uzbekistan settled in north-west 
Afghanistan. 

Arabic was introduced into Egypt in the course of the Arab-Islamic conquests 
which were largely complete there by 642. Complete Arabicization of Egypt took 
many centuries, though 642 serves as a chronological point of orientation for when 
Egyptian Arabic first existed (see Behnstedt and Woidich, this volume). The related 
Levantine Arabic spoken in Jordan, Palestine, Israel, Lebanon, Syria, and south- 
central Turkey was introduced into this fairly large region at different times (see 
Prochazka’s and Lentin’s chapters, this volume). In Jordan, central Syria, and parts 


4 In the same way as these tense markers do with the other p-stem indicative markers, ka- r amma, c a, 
v am. Simply to indicate that the matter is complicated, occurrences of these further prefixes do not 
necessarily imply the presence of b-, or indeed the presence of any obligatory indicative prefix. Iraqi 
Arabic, for instance, has future marker rah or rah and a pragmatic/discourse marker da-, that optionally 
occur with the p-stem verb, but otherwise is like the varieties in (3), which do not require a prefix other 
than the basic person/ number/ gender prefix. Similarly, Tripolitanian Arabic has both ha- and hi- futures, 
both of which are optional in contrast to the more common 0 marking of the p-stem (see §8.3.1.1 (7)). 
While this is the general situation, Damascene and some other Levantine varieties do allow c am-b, (Cowell 
1964: 320). 
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of Lebanon, Arab populations have been present since pre-Islamic times. A more 
complete Arabicization began with the Arab-Islamic conquest beginning around 634 
with the taking of Jerusalem and Damascus. 

From Upper Egypt Arabs began moving into the Sudanic region in the early 
thirteenth century and had spread into the Lake Chad region by 1400, this last 
migration being the immediate ancestral group of today’s Nigerian Arabs. Migrations 
from Upper Egypt beginning about 1035 are also responsible for the Arabicization 
of Tripolitania alluded to in this chapter as well (see Behnstedt and Woidich’s, 
Aguade’s, and Taine-Cheikh’s chapters, this volume). Finally, Arabic has been 
spoken in Yemen since pre-Islamic times (Rabin 1951: 46 map 4). Sana’a 9 , however, 
lies outside the original Arabic habitation area (in the Himyar region). While Arabic 
was spoken in the region of Sana'a 9 before then, Rabin suggests that it was only 
completely Arabicized by the tenth century (see Watson’s chapter, this volume). 

It is not claimed that in each of the areas under consideration the *b- p-stem prefix 
had the form and distribution which it has today, beginning from the period of the 
presence of the first Arabs. 5 However, as will be seen, it is argued that the spread of 
*b- described did occur in some regions very early, and indeed has existed in the 
forms which will be reconstructed since at least the earliest Islamic period, if not in 
the pre-Islamic era. It is a question for further study to look at more fine-grained 
historical interpretations of when a given function of *b- developed in each of the five 
different dialects. 


8.3 FIVE CASE STUDIES OF *b- 

Historically, *b- can only be understood via reconstruction, since it is not attested in O A 
sources (§8.44.2). Assuming the ‘uniformitarian hypothesis’ (Labov 1972), alluded to in 
§8.1.1, this means that it is first necessary to summarize key comparative aspects for 
each area it is attested in. As each dialect area has its own peculiarities as far as the prefix 
goes, descriptive detail needs to be expended describing each area. Particular attention 
will be given to Nigerian Arabic, whose *b- properties, which are still in need of basic 
description, are crucial for understanding the history of the morpheme. 

8.3.I WHERE IT BEGINS—CASE l: GULF AND NAJDI ARABIC 

It is argued that all reflexes of *b- in Arabic derive from a common source, both a 
geographical one and a semantic/pragmatic one, and that this source is still discernible 
today in the Gulf and Najdi Arabic dialects. As the largest amount of information 
available is found for the Gulf dialects, these are the ones which I dwell on in this section. 
The key elements of this prefix are its form, its meaning, and its distribution. Beginning 
with the first, it is variously ha-, ba-, hi-, or b- (b stands for all of these in the examples 
immediately following). It may take the allomorph m- before the lpl n- (Holes 2001: 27). 


5 Note, not ‘Arabicization’, which is relevant for some areas, e.g. Egypt and the Levant, but not for 
others, such as Uzbekistan and Nigeria, since in these regions Arabic is a minority language. 
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(4a) ba-y-mut 

b- 3msng-die 

‘He will die’ (Brockett 1985: 21, Khabura in northern Oman) 

(4b) bi-ni-ntihi 
b- lpl-finish 

‘We’ll finish’ (Holes 1990: 188, Bahrain) 

(4c) b-yi-rgf-k al-gdrah 

fo-3msng-bring back-you def.a-attack 

‘He intends to come back and raid you’ (Ingham 1994a: 121, Najdi) 

Before the isng -a it is always b- alone. 

(4d) b-a-stagil 

b- isng-work 

‘I will work’ (Johnstone 1967: 152) 

The prefix occurs before the personal prefix of the p-stem verb. Holes (2001: 27), 
writing on Bahraini Arabic (Bahama dialect), notes that b- has the allomorph m- before 
the lpl prefix In data of my own, I also have the allomorph m- recorded before the 
lpl M-, from Al-'A.in (UAE). This allomorph is not reported in Najdi Arabic, however. 

(5) mi-n-sull-hum wiyyd-na 
b-ipl-take-them with-us 

‘Should we take them with us?’ (own data, 6 Al- 9 Ain) 

As Clive Holes (p.c.) points out, the Bahama population represents a stratum 
considerably older than the '■'Arab population in Bahrain, which would attest to the 
ancientness of this variant. By the same token, outside the Gulf region it is not 
attested in the Arabian Peninsula, so properly speaking this morphophonological 
variation cannot be universally included in what will be termed the Gulf/Najdi (G/N) 
value of the b- prefix. It is only G (with a centre among the Bahama). The semantic 
values of the *b- prefix suggested in the following sections, however, apply to all 
G/N dialects, regardless of whether they have this morphophonology, so the unity 
of *b- as a proto-feature rests on its semantic and distributional properties, which 
are described in the next section. The fact that, as will be seen, a consistent b- ~ m- 
alternation is attested throughout the dialects treated in this chapter simply strength¬ 
ens an early association of *b- with the Arabian Peninsula. 

8.3.1.1 Meaning: future, irrealis, intentional, habitual, non-evidential 

Turning to its meaning, most sources are rather laconic, usually glossing it at least 
with ‘future’ (and sometimes nothing more, e.g. Ingham 1994a: 120; Johnstone 1967), 
or ‘future’ and/or ‘intentional’ (Holes 2001: 27; Brockett 1985: 21). Persson 2008 has 
the most detailed discussion of this morpheme, based on corpus data from Kuwait, 


6 The data were collected by Bill Young from two native speakers in Al-'Ain. 
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Qatar, Bahrain, the Emirates, and Oman. She looks at h- in various contexts and 
notes the following major semantic domains: future (6b), irrealis (6a), intentional 
(6d), or habitual action (6c), an analysis which is in accord with but also extends what 
other observers have said about the prefix. She also suggests that ‘non-evidentiality’ 
is a possible generalizing label, which I will adapt as the glossed meaning of G/N b-. 
The fi-marked proposition is distanced from the speaker’s immediate experience. 

(6a) al-insdn lo ma yiba yi-mut bi-ymut guwwa 

the-man if not 3msng-want 3msng-die fi-3msng-die force 

‘If man doesn’t want to die he’ll die against his will’ (2008: 41, UAE) 

(6b) fi-l-mustaqbal al-ixwan ma b-ya^rif-u ba^d 

in the-future the-brothers not fi-3-know-pl each other 

‘In the future brothers won’t know each other’ (2008: 42, Oman) 

(6c) al-hene ydm b-a-hutt say hina daxil b-a-bannid al-bdb 

the-time when fi-isng-place thing here inside fr-isng-close the-door 
‘Now if/when I place something here inside, I close the door’ (2008: 40, UAE) 

(6d) lo wahid hindi hindk b-i-sawwi f ale-na yikun kalb ya-bi 

if one Indian there fi-3-do on-us 3-be dog 3-want 

yi-dbah-na ma na s rif huwe su yi-qul 

3-kill-us not lpl-know he what 3-say 

‘If an Indian out there would do something against us, if he’d be a bastard, 
want to cheat us, we wouldn’t know what he’s saying’ (2008: 41, UAE) 

What makes defining b- challenging in this variety is that it is always optional, i.e. 
the same thing can be said without using the b- prefix. This is apparent in an 
interesting set of statistics, detailing the frequencies of b- in various contexts, 
compiled by Persson. She divides her statistics according to whether b- has a future 
or a non-future meaning, and according to main and dependent clauses. The largest 
number of b- occurrences comes in main clauses, 190 tokens (2008: 34). However, in 
main clauses, non-use of b- in a future meaning is even greater at 218 tokens. Other 
categories show similar split realizations, b- and non -b-, in the same, non-contrastive 
meanings. 7 A second context worth noting where b- has a dense distribution is a non¬ 
future meaning in either the condition (protasis) or result (apodosis) half of condi¬ 
tional clauses. Here in fact, of 126 total p-stem tokens, some 77 of these are marked 
by b-, so in this context it appears to be the statistically preferred form. 8 

Lack of b-, or 0 as it will be called, is, against the values set for b-, ambiguous: 0 
marks intentionality as well as non-evidential, future, imagined events and states, as 
does b-, but it also represents ‘real’ and evidential events or states, b- therefore points 
towards a fixed value, but, it would follow, on any token choice, it is up to the speaker 


7 Persson notes (2008: 42): ‘the context is more decisive than the presence or absence of b- to signal 
intention’. It is clear from her article that the factors which she describes require elucidation against more 
detailed sociolinguistic and discourse-corpus analysis. 

8 Whereas it is clearly impossible to speak of grammatical conditioning of the occurrence of b-, it would 
be relevant to explore statistically whether there aren’t conditioning tendencies that favour the use of b- in, 
say, conditional contexts. For this a more complete and better defined statistical sample is needed. 
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to represent ‘irrealis, intentionality, future, non-evidentiality’ with b- or without b-. b- is 
optional for representing those functions which it can mark. 

The set of semantic functions which G/N b- represents falls within grammatical 
domains whose use typically depends on the speaker’s assessment of the relation 
between a proposition and the external world which it references. Non-evidentiality 
or volition, for instance, lies in the eye of the speaker (de Haan 2012:1). On this basis 
G/N b- can be said to represent a relation between a proposition and the speaker’s 
assessment of the external context it references as falling within the range of future, 
non-evidential, irrealis, intentional events. 

Given one of the ^-functions, it is up to the speaker to either use b- or not use b-. 
I term this freedom of choice ‘asymmetric semantic optionality’. The choice to use b- is 
optional; if it is used it conveys a specific semantics. The semantics which it conveys, 
however, can equally be signalled without b-. The term ‘asymmetric’ refers to this state 
of affairs: ‘if PROP non _ evidential , then either b- or 0 ; if PROPevidentiab then 0 . 

There is one more comparative point of interest, and that is to determine how 
frequent b- is against all tokens of p-stem verbs. What the overall basis of Persson’s 
statistics is, however, is not clear. The tokens and statistics just discussed were taken 
from 4,000 predicates found in twenty-three hours of recordings (presumably, 
p-stem verb predicates, though this is not stated explicitly, 2008: 32). In normal spoken 
Arabic (not for e.g. newsreader MSA), twenty-three hours of speech would yield far 
more than 4,000 verbal predicates. In one set of statistics covering the same region 
(Owens etal. 2010: 26), about three hours of speech alone contained 3,940 verbal 
predicates. In order to have an idea about how frequent b- actually is, I have therefore 
used data quantified for this and other studies (Owens etal. 2010, 2013). This data 
includes Al-Rawi 1990, which is publicly available. These are all narrative and conver¬ 
sational texts, and cover the same dialect area as Persson. The key statistics are the two 
sets of p-stem verbs, as it is only on p-stem verbs that b- can occur (Table 8.1). 9 


Table 8.1 Number of predicates, tokens of b- in two Emirati Arabic corpora 



Total predicates 

Total verbs 

Total p-stems 

Total p-stem b- 

% p-stem b- 

Al-Rawi: 

1,112 

1,032 (93%) 

358 

52 

13% 

Oral: 

2.159 

1,960 (91%) 

1247 

63 

5% 


9 A cursory glance at these two corpora reveals further potential factors favouring b-. In the al-Rawi 
corpus there are thirty-four tokens of p-stem verbs occurring as complements of gal ‘say’, i.e. giving the 
context of indirect speech. Of these, seventeen, or nearly a third of all b- tokens, are marked by b-. Persson 
distinguishes only ‘object complement clauses’, so no comparison is possible with her data. The link to the 
subject of a gdi-complement is perhaps that in using b- the speaker transfers their assessment of the 
situation to the subject of the ‘say’ clause and thereby sets the action off into the realm of non-evidentiality. 
It is also striking that in the ‘oral’ corpus, which includes one short telephone conversation (provided by 
Appen) there are twenty-three tokens of b-. b- is perhaps not only to be syntactically, but also stylistically 
influenced, with perhaps a more conversational style favouring b-. Clive Holes (p.c.) expands on the point, 
noting that Bahama texts (Holes 2005) which describe future events have many more examples of b- than 
those describing an historical narrative (e.g. ibid.: yyii. versus 152-4). 
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b- appears not to be particularly frequent on a token basis in actual discourse. 
In Pereira’s (2008: 561-6, see next paragraph) two texts, there are only three tokens of 
b- in over 1,200 words. However, the many factors affecting its discourse distribution 
remain to be explored (see n. 9 for further comments). 

Outside the Gulf-Najdi region, Tripolitanian Arabic in western Libya also has a b-, 
which Pereira (2008: 451, 508) describes as a ‘future of intention’, b- is optional. 
Pereira’s discussion is brief, but from both the description and the examples it appears 
to fall in line with Gulf-Najdi both structurally and semantically. Caubet (2017) in a 
recent study similarly reports a future/volitional b- (or bl) in Fezzan Arabic. 

(7) ma m-hsab-u-s-si b-y-zi lakdn ze 

not i-think-pl-him-not fi-3-come but came 

‘We didn’t think that he intended to come, but he came’ (Pereira 2008: 508) 


8.3.1.2 Schematic representation 

Up to five different varieties of contemporary Arabic will serve as the basis of this 
historical linguistic analysis, and so in order to facilitate systematic comparison 
among them key structural aspects of b- will be identified and normatized. 
I summarize these under three categories, ‘form’, ‘status’, and ‘yibga/yiba/yibi/ 
yibbi’. ‘Form’ in particular encodes whether b- alone occurs, or whether the allo- 
morph m- before the lpl also occurs (see §8.3.1.3). ‘yibga/yiba/yibi/yibbi’ (= ‘he 
wants’) tracks whether the presumed etymological source for b- also occurs in the 
dialect, and ‘status’, the most important parameter, describes key formal and seman¬ 
tic properties of b-. ‘Status’ typically has two aspects, one its formal properties of 
occurrence—optionality for instance—and one a general characterization of its 
function/meaning. For the Gulf-Najdi b- these parameters have the following values. 

(8) Parametricized values of b- in G/N 

a. Form: b-, dialectally (Bahama) ~ m- before -n lpl 

b. Status: asymmetrical semantic (optional); non-evidential marker 

c. yibga/yiba/yibbi 

As far as form goes, as will be seen later (particularly in the reconstruction in §8.4), 
whether or not an alternation between b- and m- is attested is important. G has this. 
The putative historical source (in the interpretation adopted here) (c) is still in use 
throughout the region. The most complicated parameter is what is termed ‘status’. 
This parameter describes the type of alternation which is attested between b- ~ 0 . As 
we have seen, the alternation between these morphemes is semantic. It is not defined 
by a simple syntactic or configurational parameter. The relation is termed ‘asym¬ 
metric’ on the basis of (9): 

(9) 0 occurs in all contexts where b- occurs; b- does not occur in all contexts where 
0 occurs. In contexts where 0 and b- co-occur, they both mean ‘S(emantics)’. 

In all asymmetric relations, b- is optional (if all As can be Bs, but not vice versa, 
A can always replace B). Optionality, as will be seen, can be a contrastive status 
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parameter, but in this case it is, by the nature of the asymmetric relation, not, and 
hence is placed in parentheses. 

8.3.1.3 Historical origin of b- 

While there is no study tracing the historical linguistics of all *b- exponents, there are 
a number of suggestions for where it came from. These can be divided into three 
types. The first is essentially an ad hoc assessment pertaining to individual dialects, or 
simply free association with individual words. By implication, these could, given 
linguistically sound arguments, be extended to *b- in other dialects as well. Yoseph 
(2012: 78) for instance writing on Levantine b- (see §8.3.2) suggests its origin is a 
reduced form of bidd ‘want’. This would place the locus of innovation in the Levant 
rather than in the Gulf/Najdi area, since at least today bidd (or variants badd, widd ) is 
not the common word for ‘want’. Besides having to explain the loss of -dd-V( C), 10 
this origin would need to explain the current G/N usage, whose value is quite 
different from Levantine, as will be seen. Eksell is another instance of the free- 
association approach. Among her various suggestions she puts forward *bada ? 
‘begin’ as the source for G/N b- (2006a: 85), but offers no explanation of how this 
putative source worked its way into its current distribution. 

In this somewhat confusing presentation, 11 Eksell (2006a: 82-4) suggests a second 
alternative 12 via borrowing from Babylonian Aramaic b f i ‘want’ (2006a: 92-6). While 
Aramaic to Arabic borrowing is on a priori grounds always a possibility (Retso 2000, 
Owens and Dodsworth 2009, and Holes’s chapter, this volume), Eksell would appear 
to limit a possible Aramaic origin to Syrian Arabic only, apparently because in recent 
history that is where Aramaic-Arabic contact remains strong. Aside from the well- 
known fact that Aramaic-Arabic contact goes back at least to 1,000 bc (Lipinski 2000: 
38), so that borrowing could have occurred at many points and places in the Middle 
East (Owens 2017: 95-9), it would leave completely unexplained the near identity 


10 bidd- in the sense of ‘want’ nearly always takes a pronoun suffix, so that in those dialects with bidd- 
for ‘want’ the literal source is bidd-i ‘my wish’ = ‘I want’, bidd-ak ‘your wish’ = ‘you want’, etc. From a 
formal perspective alone, a large amount of material needs to be arbitrarily deleted in this explanation. The 
explanation of Fischer and Jastrow (1980: 75) as *b- deriving from CLA *bayna(ma) ‘while’, on the basis of 
the San'ani isng (see §8.3.4) is equally ad hoc. They do not elaborate on how it could have served as the 
source of all *b- variants. 

11 Just to give a small taste of the rapid-fire presentation of hypotheses, Eksell (2006a: 83) first proposes 
that all b- s derive from *baga/yabgi, then later from *bada, suggesting the latter has the advantage of 
allowing one to derive the Iraqi prefix da- from the final syllable of *bada, (though actually *bada?a) i.e., 
some speakers favoured the initial syllable, others the final. Aside from the fact that Arabic has no general 
processes deleting final syllables, or final -da- s or initial ba- s (according to contemporary linguists’ wishes), 
Iraqi Arabic da- is a discourse pragmatic prefix marking what one might term ‘immediacy of speech 
situation’— da-ahci ‘can’t you see (= da) I am speaking’. It shares no synchronic semantics with b . The fact 
that one does not have an immediate answer as to the historical source of da- does not give licence to lump 
it together with other affixes whose origin is yet under discussion. Eksell ends by offering yet another 
possible source *baqd (i.e. baqiya) ‘remain’ (2006a: 96). 

12 Retso (2000) makes a very plausible argument for Aramaic influence in early North African Arabic. 
The influence would have come via the original army population, which would have had native Aramaic 
speakers. 
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between Levantine and Egyptian b- (see §8.3.2), though the latter, to the extent that it 
has been in contact with Aramaic, was so only around the original Arabic-Islamic 
conquest of Egypt. I shall return to this. 

Nonetheless, the arguments of this chapter stand even if it should turn out 
that b- originally came via pre-Islamic Arabic—Aramaic or Arabic—other Semitic 
language contact. It could, for instance, be that pre-Islamic Arabic calqued an 
Aramaic b v i ‘want’ volitional marker to *yabga ‘want’, which then fed into the 
grammaticalization described in (12). 13 As Eksell notes, a number of contemporary 
north-east Aramaic dialects have b- or bed- as a future marker (e.g. Hertevin in 
central Turkey, Jastrow 1988: 54), perhaps derived from ‘want’. 14 What is argued for 
here is that in all Arabic varieties where b- is attested, it ultimately has a single origin. 
However, I believe there is no room for the argument that because the G/N case 
described here has a decidedly different function from that described in the next 
sections, one therefore needs to postulate two different historical etymological 
sources for the different areas and different functional outcomes (see §8.4.44). 
Rather, a discourse-pragmatic link is proposed explaining the transition from the 
Gulf/Najdi b- to its current functions in other varieties. 

The third explanation is in fact the oldest, and has recently been well summarized 
in Retso 2014a, 2014b. Basing himself on Spitta-Bey 1880: 203, Socin and Stumme 
1894, and the summary in Kampffmeyer 1900, Retso argues for two separate origins. 
One would see *b- as developing from the Arabic preposition bi ‘with, by means of, 
at’, bi in the sense of ‘at’ is used particularly in eastern Arabic dialects, including 
Levantine, Iraqi, and most Arabian peninsula dialects (in western varieties ‘at’ =fi). 
Amplifying Spitta, Retso suggests the *bi- origin pertains in particular to Levantine 
and Egyptian Arabic, which are discussed in the next section. Retso’s suggestion is 
underpinned by the association of a present-tense marker on a verb with a locative 
marker in a number of Semitic languages, including South Arabian (Qatabanian), 
Ugaritic, and Akkadian, which he sees not so much as a source for bi- as a parallel 
typological development. 

Following Socin and Stumme 1894: 11, Retso’s second origin is via the grammat¬ 
icalization of the verb yiba/yibi. In this perspective (details offered here differ from 
Retso’s), b- derives from the verb yabga ‘want’, via yiba or yibi ‘want’, yabga is 
attested in CLA, where it takes a verbal complement, which is introduced by the 
complementizer ? an, e.g. 

(10) ya-bga ? an ya-dhab-a 

3-want that 3-go-subjunctive 
‘He wants to go’ 

yibga or yabga, as well as yiba, yambi, and others (Holes p.c. Dec. 2015; 2016: 3or-3) 
is also attested in contemporary G/N and can take a p-stem verb complement 
asyndetically. 


13 Parallel to one possible way the ‘want’ future developed in the Balkans (Joseph 2011: 7). 

14 Or b e i + d, where d = subordinator. 
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(11) yi-bga i-sir 
3-want 3-go 
‘He wants to go’ 

yiba, also attested as yibi, yibbi ‘want’, 15 probably derived from yabga (Holes 2016:303), 
and it also introduces a p-stem verb complement asyndetically.yz'fca, yibbi is not attested in 
OA, i.e. the relation yabga > *yiba is a reconstruction, yiba and yibbi are quite widespread 
in contemporary Arabic, being found inter alia in most of North Africa, beginning 
with Libya, and sporadically in eastern Syria (Behnstedt 1997a: 719). Both yabga 
and yiba/yibbi overlap with b-, but the overlap is non-isomorphic, i.e. yiba also occurs 
where b- doesn’t, and vice versa. The second etymology would therefore be as in (12). 

(12) origin of *b- 
yabga > yiba > b- 

‘he wants’ > reduced to yiba > prefix 

In the spirit of Kampffmeyer 16 (1900: 31), what will be argued for in this chapter is 
that there is in fact only one origin of *b- and that is as in (12), i.e. the current 
treatment generalizes Socin and Stumme. Specific arguments against the dual-source 
origin will be given in §8.4.44. What needs to be developed first, however, is a holistic 
account of how one gets from (12) to all Arabic dialects where reflexes of *b- are 
attested. This is the question I turn to now. 

8.3.2 CASE 2: LEVANTINE AND EGYPTIAN 

Perhaps the easiest descriptive challenge is that of Levantine and Egyptian Arabic. 
While these two varieties can be considered two distinctive dialect areas, in respect of 
*b- Levantine and Egyptian are quite similar, so I will treat them together, concen¬ 
trating on only one of them, Levantine. 

8.3.2.1 The data 

The grammatical value of b- in Levantine is quite different from the b- in G/ 
N. Generally it is described as forming an opposition to the 0 p-stem. b- is an 
indicative, whereas 0 is a subjunctive (Gralla 2006: i23-6;Yoseph 2012: 78, 182). In 
Mharde in west-central Syria, b- is an actual present, historical present, or habitual, and 
an indicative for Yoseph, whereas the 0 p-stem is used for wishes and commands, 
as a complement to aspectual and modal predicates, and as a future. Writing on 
Damascene Arabic, Grotzfeld (1965: 81) says that the b- p-stem describes events 
which ‘take place in the presence (or present) of the speakers’ (Geschehen, die 


15 In Emirati Arabic, for instance, one has both yibi and yiba ‘want \yomyi-ba igissa ‘when he wanted to cut it’ 
(Al-Rawi 1990) and ma hadyi-bi idawdm ‘no one wants to work’ (own data). Determining how the grammat- 
icalization worked from *yibi/yiba > -bi/ba is a further comparative exercise which will not be undertaken here. 

16 Though hardly the letter. Kampffmeyer (1900: 38-54) argues for an origin in a South Arabian conjunc¬ 
tion b, and spends most of his account of its origins detailing its property in South Arabian languages. He gives 
no account of how this prefix would have assumed the different functions which it has in the Arabic dialects. 
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sich in der Gegenwart des Sprechenden ereignen). A more detailed description is found 
in Cowell 1964: 55, which I will use for further discussion. The complete b- p-stem 
paradigm is given in (13): 

(13) Damascus (Cowell 2964: 55) 



sng 

Pi 

1 

b-a-ktob 

m-n-a-ktob 

2m 

b-t-a-ktob 

b-t-a-katb-u 

2f 

b-t-a-katb-i 


3m 

b-y-a-ktob 

b-y-a-katb-u 

3 f 

b-t-a-ktob 



Cowell (1964: 324) terms b- the ‘simple imperfect’. He also considers it an indicative 
marker, b- can be used for the future ‘but with no special emphasis on immediacy or on 
present involvement’ (1964: 324), as an enunciative for reporting an event or for 
conveying immediate information, and as an habitual. ‘Simple imperfect’ implies the 
unmarked imperfect. Damascene has two further imperfect prefixes which either 
substitute for b- (rah ‘anticipatory, future’) or can co-occur with but usually substitute 
for b- ( f am ‘actuality’). 17 As Cowell formulates the formal relation between these three, 
‘Without these particles [rah, f am ] the imperfect b-ydktob is mainly used... ’. Roughly 
speaking, unless the situation demands otherwise, the b- p-stem is used. 

Cowell (1964: 179) contrasts forms with and without the b- prefix as indicative 
versus subjunctive. The subjunctive is used contrastively with the indicative in a 
number of contexts (1964: 344-58). 


(14) indicative 

md-n-ruh ‘■'a-s-sinama 
fi-ipl-go to-the-cinema 
‘We’ll go to the movies’ 

? aUa b-i-waff ? -ak 

God fi-3-make successful-you 

‘God will grant you success’ 


subjunctive 
0 -n-riih v a-s-sinama 
0-ipl-go to-the-cinema 
‘Let’s go to the movies’ 

? alla 0 y-waff^-ak 

God 0-3-make successful-you 

‘May God grant you success’ 


There are contexts where only the subjunctive can be used. These include after 
modals, many of them epistemic, deontic, or estimative, and aspectual predicates, 
including bddd ‘want’, lazim ‘must’, yomkdn ‘might’, ? dddr ‘be able’, bada ‘begin’, 
nsdlla ‘God willing, I hope’, ? ahsan ‘it is better’, as well as after certain subordinating 
conjunctions like ''awwal ma ‘as soon as’ and bass ‘as soon as, provided that’. 


(15) ana bddd-i 0 d-rza? f a-l-bet 

I wish-my i-return to-the-house ( *bdrza ?) 
‘I want to return home’ 

’''awwal ma 0 td-zi 
first 2-come 

‘as soon as you get here’ 


17 i.e. rah yaktob (*rah b-ydktob), but either c am b-ydktob or ‘'am yaktob. In Nabk in west-central Syria 
on the other hand, c am does not combine with b , forming a commutational class with it (Gratia 2006:126). 
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A slightly different b- paradigm is found around Aleppo and in the Horan region 
of south-western Syria (Behnstedt 1997a: 320-1), as well as in Amman Arabic 
(Al-Wer 2014) in which in the 3rd-person forms beginning with a vowel, the 
invariable (in the indicative) b- is suffixed directly to the p-stem rather than to y-\ 

(16) bi-ktub ‘he writes’ 
bi-kutb-u ‘they write’ 

As in G, the m-n, lpl allomorphic forms are attested throughout the Levant 
and into Egypt. Inter alia, it is found, as here, in Damascene, in C^ukurova in 
south-central Turkey (Prochazka 2002a: 114), Mharde in central Syria (Yoseph 
2012: 78), in Salt in Jordan (Herin: 16 m-ni-hci ‘we say’), in the western Delta 
region of Egypt, as well as in isolated locations in the eastern Delta (B&W 1985b: 
222). 18 This form, moreover, may have once been present in Cairene (Spitta-Bey 
1880: 204). 

As far as Egyptian b- goes, it is similar to Levantine in the key comparative 
parameters relevant to this study, so that description can be kept to a minimum. 
For illustration I use Cairene (Mitchell 1956 and Woidich 2006a: 273-82). 

(17) Cairene Arabic, p-stem conjugation, indicative 



sng 

P 1 

1 

b-a-ktib 

bi-n-i-ktib 

2m 

bi-t-i-ktib 

bi-t-i-ktib-u 

2f 

bi-t-i-ktib-i 


3m 

bi-y-i-ktib 

bi-y-i-ktib-u 

3 f 

bi-t-i-ktib 



In its function Cairene b- shares with Damascene the habitual, enunciative 
(reporting an event, conveying immediate information) functions, as well as a 
historical present, but unlike what pertains in Damascene, the prefix ha, ha, rah is 
used as a future or for intentionality. 

Also like Damascene, it shares contexts where b- cannot occur, where the 0 p-stem 
must be used, particularly after modal and aspectual predicates, many identical to those 
in (15), and in various types of adverbial dependent clauses (Mitchell 1956: 36, 80). 

(18) b-a-^dar ? i a-ruh (never *a- ? dar... ba-ruh or *ba ? dar b-a-ruh ) 

fi-i-be able l-go 
‘I can go’ 

Also like Damascene, in main clauses b- contrasts with 0 in having an indicative, 
assertional meaning, versus 0, which implies an optative or indirect command. 


18 And perhaps historically in Kormakiti Arabic of Cyprus as well. Borg (1985: 101) notes that pi < *b- 
has the allomorph man- in the lpl, man-nakol ‘we eat’, man is perhaps *ma-m. ma is attested in (Jukurova 
Arabic, which Prochazka (2002a: 114) derives from * f ammal > *ma. Cukurova also has the lpl m- 
allomorph of b-, though in paradigmatic relation to ma-. Cypriot man- could have arisen via dissimilation 
from m- and assimilation to the following n . 
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(19) bi-yi-ddi-l-hum xahar 
fr-3-give-to-them news 
‘He is giving them news’ 
yi-ddi-l-hum xabar 

3-give-to-them news 

‘He is to let them know’ (Mitchell 1956: 84) 

Woidich summarizes a number of what he terms ‘modal’ uses of the 0 p-stem 
(2006a: 275-7) which he divides into two broad categories, epistemic (knowing) and 
deontic (obligation). These two values largely overlap with what in the Levantine 
literature is termed the subjunctive value of the 0 p-stem. Woidich’s distinction, 
however, is useful for understanding a slightly contrasting situation described for 
Nigerian Arabic in the next section (§8.3.3). Woidich also notes that the 0 p-stem 
can be used for general truths, hence its frequent use in proverbs and sayings and 
with adverbs such as dayman ‘always’ and tul f umrak ‘your whole life’. 

Against these discrete usages contrastive with b- or complementary to it, Woidich 
also observes that where the proposition expresses a universal truth both b- and 0 
p-stems may occur, i.e. that in this context the two are in free variation (2006a: 275). 
Furthermore, once a narrative is introduced in a b- form, subsequent p-stems can, 
optionally, occur in the 0 p-stem. 

8.3.2.2 Summary 

In this summary I do not distinguish Levantine and Egyptian (Cairene) Arabic. The 
parametricized classification of the Levantine/Egyptian situation is the simplest of 
those which will be considered. There are certain, syntactically defined contexts 
where only 0 occurs. Otherwise, 0 and b- exhibit a symmetrical semantic contrast: 
wherever b- and 0 can occur in the same context, a contrastive meaning results. 

(20) Parametricized values for L/E 

a. Form: b- ~ m- before n- lpl 

b. Status: 0 only after certain modal predicates (syntactic conditioning, 15,18) 
b- versus 0 symmetrical semantic contrast (14, 19) 

b- versus 0: indicative versus subjunctive 
(Cairene: b ~ 0 universal truths) 19 

c. No yibga/yibbi 

The L/E b- contrasts in a number of respects with that of G/N. In L/E, unlike G/N, 
the use of b- or 0 is close to being fully determined in the sense that the choice of 
one or the other is either syntactically conditioned or semantically contrastive. One 
might say that wherever 0 is not required either semantically (14,19) or syntactically 
(15,18), b- is used. 20 It is an unmarked indicative. Strikingly, the meaning of L/E b- is 
nearly diametrically opposed to that in G/N in that it is now an evidential marker 


19 I will not continue this value in the comparison, leaving its relevance for future work. 

20 Or one of the other p-stem prefixes, ha-, c am etc, which are not the immediate subject of this chapter. 
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used to describe actual, immediately occurring events. By the same token, whereas in 
G/N the 0 p-stem marks, inter alia, evidentiality, in L/E it is a modal subjunctive. 

An initial comparison between G/N and L/E therefore gives rise to the following, 
central question: how did *b- change from being a marker of non-evidentiality, 
opposed to a 0 p-stem evidential, to one marking evidentiality, an unmarked 
indicative? 21 To elucidate this development I therefore turn to a third fa-dialect. 

8.3.3 CASE 3: NIGERIAN ARABIC (na) 

Nigerian Arabic has a curious split paradigm with fa- obligatory in some persons, but 
not in others. In particular, it occurs regularly before inflected p-stem verbs begin¬ 
ning with a vowel (V-inflected p-stems, abbreviated here to fa-V), but not before 
inflected p-stems beginning with a consonant (abbreviated here to fa-C). A detailed 
look at this split leads to the conclusion that NA plays an essential interpretive role in 
explaining the transition from G/N fa- to L/E fa-. 

8.3.3.1 The data 

The NA indicative paradigm is given in (21). In this section, many of the examples are 
taken from actual texts mostly available online, their source indexed in the example. 

(21) NA indicative (p-stem) 



sng 

P 1 

1 

b-a-ktub 

nu-ktub 22 

2m 

tu-ktub 

tu-ktub-u 

2f 

tu-ktub-i 

tu-ktub-an 

3m 

b-u-ktub 

b-u-ktub-u 

3 f 

tu-ktub 

b-u-ktub-an 


Formally NA fa- is, in those persons where it occurs, similar to Levantine Arabic 
in that it is suffixed directly before a vowel (16). 23 NA also has a 0 p-stem, which, as 
with L/E, is modally marked. 

(22) NA 0 p-stem paradigm (speaker non-control) 



sng 

Pi 

1 

a-ktub 

n-u-ktub 

2m 

t-uktub 

t-u-ktub-u 

2f 

t-u-ktub-i 

t-u-ktub-an 

3m 

i-ktub 

i-ktub-u 

3 f 

t-u-ktub 

i-ktub-an 


21 As Eksell notes (2006a: 84) the shift from a volitional, non-evidential future to an indicative, 
evidential is not an attested grammaticalization trajectory. 

22 In addition, the isng may be realized variationally by nuktub, ‘I write’ (Owens 1998), in which case it 
has the same properties as the lpl, i.e. the contrast between indicative and subjunctive is formally neutralized. 

23 Even though the ancestors of today’s NA came from Upper Egypt. 
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The meaning of the 0 p-stem can roughly be termed ‘subjunctive’. In this it 
parallels L/E quite closely (cf. (14) and (19)). The 0 p-stem in NA is more focussed 
than it is in L/E, however, as it is used in cases when to convey a lack of control over 
the proposition is intended. Control is usually wrested from the speaker, as in 
(23b, 24, 25), but in theophoric wishes it is the speaker him/herself who has no 
control. It clearly falls into Woidich’s deontic, not epistemic, category of meanings. 

(23a) alia i-barik-ak ( *b-ibarikak ) 

God 3-bless-you 

‘May God bless you’ (i.e. the speaker has no ability to confer the blessing) 

(23b) yd i-msi ( *b-imsi ) 
don’t 3-go 
‘He shouldn’t go’ 

Its more common distribution is in various dependent clauses, where the subject of 
the subjunctive verb is typically also a co-referential subject or object constituent in the 
matrix clause. Minimal pairs between indicative and subjunctive illustrate this (cf. (19)). 

(24) gul ley-a b-u-ktub-a 
say to-him b-PV-write-it 
‘Tell him that he is writing it’ 

gul ley-a i-ktub-a 24 
say to-him 3-write-it 

‘Tell him to write it/he should write it’ (subjunctive) 

Generally in discourse 0 is used to express indirect orders, intentions, purpose, 
and hypothetical situations. An extended sequence of 0 p-stems is illustrated in (25). 

(25) (D, Kinembagu) 

inta t-i-gul ley-a 0 -i-msi, wen dugo 0 -i-P allam, 0 -i-msi le 

you 2-PV-say to-him 3-go where then 3-learn 3-go to 

al-balge, angumati, aggere, 0 -i-sir 0 -i-nzil 

Balge Ngumati Ajjeere 3-travel 3-decamp 

‘You’d tell him where should he go, where so that he learns [it]? Should he go 
to Balge, Ngumati, Ajjere, should he go to a cattle camp 25 ?’ 

The b- p-stem, on the other hand, is unmarked and occurs wherever the meaning 
of the 0 p-stem is not relevant. If its function is contrastive to the modally marked 0 
p-stem, it can be thought of as a general indicative. This situation parallels very 
closely that of L/E, but with two important differences. 

First, unlike L/E, b- is used in various dependent clauses, for instance as comple¬ 
ment of various modal and aspectual predicates such as doole ‘must’, gidir ‘be able’, 


24 The preformative vowel is realized as i- if word initial in the subjunctive. 

25 isir inzil lit. ‘he should go and decamp’ is a shorthand expression for nomadizing, sar is a typical 
predicate applied in particular for ‘moving nomadically’ and when the nomads move from place to place, 
they ‘descend’, nizil, to a new camp. 
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rad or dawwar ‘want’, and bada ‘begin’. Note here that in contrast to L/E, NA b- is 
used for epistemic modality. 

(26) b-a-gdar b-a-msi 
b-i-be able b- l-go 
‘I can go’ 

This contrasts with (15) and (18). In terms of the parametricized values used thus 
far, NA b- is an instance of ‘symmetric semantic contrast’. 

The second difference with L/E is more fundamental and because it is argued that it 
forms a historical missing link with G/N b-, it requires detailed individual explanation. 

8.3.3.2 Propositional adjacency 

As can be seen, in the paradigm in (21), there is an odd asymmetry in the indicative 
paradigm, namely that b- occurs only before a p-stem verb beginning with a vowel, 
the V-initial p-stem. Where the inflected stem begins with a consonant, b- is not 
obligatory, and generally does not occur. There are no studies available detailing the 
grammar of b- in the context b- C, where C = the p-stem prefix t- (2nd person and 
3fsng) or n- (tpl). Given that in the argument of this chapter, understanding of this 
distribution provides an important missing link between G/N and L/E, descriptive 
detail follows. 

In fact, it is not correct that b- does not occur before C-initial p-stems, as I have 
termed them. It does. 

(27) h-C-initial inflected p-stem: 



sng 

P 1 

1 

baktub 

bi-nu-ktub 

2m 

bi-tu-ktub 

bi-tu-ktub-u 

2f 

bi-tu-ktub-i 

bi-tu-ktub-an 

3m 

buktub 

buktub u 

3 f 

bi-tu-ktub 

buktuban 


In direct elicitation from consultants, no consistent meaning difference is appar¬ 
ent between the h-C-initial inflected p-stems and the V-initial inflected p-stems, 
except that in common with the b-V verb (r), b-C does not occur in the speaker non¬ 
control contexts just defined. In traditional descriptive terms, b-C and 0 -C are in free 
variation. In particular, whereas lack of b- implies subjunctive before a V-initial 
p-stem, lack of b- before a C-initial p-stem does not. 

Elowever, as will be seen, free variation in a historical linguistic framework can be 
indicative of important diachronic linguistic processes, so in this section I would like 
to define the occurrence of ff/ 0 -C-initial inflected stems much more carefully. This 
is possible thanks to a large, readily searchable corpus of NA. The corpus was the 
basis of various sociolinguistic and other studies on NA (e.g. Owens 1998b), and is 
downloadable in both transcription and audio format at the website (Owens and 
Hassan) given in the bibliography. It consists of about 250,000 words. The numbers 
reference the texts from which the examples are taken. 
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In quantitative terms the occurrence of b-C is rare. In the 250,000 words there are 
only 134 tokens with b-C. 

Still, a careful look at the occurrences of b-C reveals an interesting pattern 
which, it will be argued, is crucial for understanding the development of the b-0, 
indicative-subjunctive contrast in general in Arabic. 

8. 3.3. 2.1 Distribution of b-C 

A basic observation is that b-C is optional, as the following passage shows. 

(28) TV70, Abiso 

S: ti-call-u-ha baden 
2-cut-pl-it(f) then 
‘After you cut crops, what then?’ 

AB: be-nu-lumma-ha, nulumma-ha fi l maddk, dugo nu-dugga-ha, wa dugo 
bd-darr-u-ha, dugo ni-sil-ha ni-gib-ha ? , nu-dugg-ha fi l maddk, fi n naga, wa 
be-ni-sil-ha ni-giba ? , ni-sil-he fog koro, koro a, himar 

‘We gather it, we gather it on an open area, then we thresh it, then they 
winnow it, then we take it and bring it and beat it on the open area, on the flat 
plain and we carry it and bring it... we carry it on a donkey, a donkey’ 

The question is about planting and harvesting. It is responded to directly with a 
b-C form, followed by two 0 -C, and then a second b-C form, followed by three 
0 -C verbs. The first token of b-C is followed by the same verb, without b-C. 
The second token of b-C is one in a sequence of actions, the previous two of 
which are represented by 0 -C verbs, dugo, which often introduces a sequenced 
action (see (29)), occurs three times in this segment, once followed by be-, twice 
without it. 

Though these forms are optional, looking at all 134 tokens in the corpus it 
becomes clear that the distribution is not random. Three categories can be distin¬ 
guished. A common meaning informing nearly all usages is to draw out a relation of 
some kind—sequential, resultative/causal, or a situational-rhetorical contrast— 
between Proposition A and the following Proposition B, marked with the b- morpheme 
on the verb. 

8.3.3.2.1.1 Sequenced event The first category of b-C forms occurs in a sequence of 
events. In nearly half of all h-marked tokens, sixty-one in all, the sequencing is 
signalled by an explicit discourse marker or conjunction: dugo or dugoni ‘then’, hu/ 
haw/ho ‘and’, kan or ka ‘and so, and thus’ (Owens 1991), dada or dadda ‘then’, xalds 
‘finished, completion marker’, kula ‘as well, even’. 0 sequential marking also occurs. 

(29) MA TV71, Gulduba 

be-ni-calli al-wdra dugoni be-ni-garriff-e, dugoni be-na-xadim 

fi-ipl-cut def-bush then fi-ipl-furrow-it(m) then fr-ipl-work 

n-dkul, wdV 
lpl-eat yep 

‘We cut down the bush then we make furrows in it then we work and eat, yep’ 
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(30) F, TV72 Rafaa 

ni-siri le-a don ho m-m-xud’d’-a, 

tpl-buy for-it(m) dried meat and b-ipl-put-it(m) 

‘We buy dried meat for it and put it in’ 

(31) MA, TV71, Gulduba 

ni-harit fi-ha, wa dada be-n-akul fi-he 

lpl-farm in-it(f) and then b-we-eat in-it(f) 

‘(Yes, village land here) we farm on it, then we eat from it’ 

In a number of the examples, once a b-C is introduced in the sequential chain, 
subsequent predicates are, automatically as it were, equally marked by b- (29). In all 
there are twelve tokens of repeated b- marking. 

Not infrequently in these contexts b-C follows a time adverbial clause, ‘when, 
after’, the resulting relation thereby being marked by b-C. 

(32) AB, TV72b, Rafaa 

akad ag-gidad bi-bki da, kan be-ti-gib-han ti-dissa-han 

when def-cock 3-cry dem then b-2-bring-them(f) 2-put-them(f) 

min ad-dubban, 
from def-flies 

‘When the cock crows, then you bring them and put them [in the house] away 
from the flies, like at this time’ 

8.3.3.2.1.2 Reason, result, cause In a second category of usage b-C signals either 
that Proposition B is the result of A, or that A is the reason or cause for B. 26 Which of 
these relations is operable in a given token is not always easy to distinguish, so these 
are included together in a single class. 

In some cases b-C signals that the predicate explains the cause of the preceding 
circumstance. In the following, after declaring that the grain buried in the ground 
does not spoil, AB goes on to explain how it is protected, i.e. why it does not spoil, 
introducing the explanation with a b-C form. 

(33) AB, TV72b Rafaa 

ma ti-talaf, ma ti-talaf be-ni-diss le-he sirganiyye nu-subba-ha 

not 3f-spoil not 3f-spoil b-ipl-insert to-it(f) mat lpl-pour-it(f) 

hu m-difin-e fi t-tdrab, 
and tpl-bury-it(f) in def-earth 

‘It doesn’t spoil. It doesn’t spoil (because) we stick a mat for it and pour it in 
and bury it [grain in mat] in the ground’ 


26 In a sense this class could be seen as a logical subclass of the previous, ‘sequential’. Here the sequence 
is of a logical sort, given A, then B, though often the sequence has a direct temporal progression. In (33) for 
instance, burying the grain has the effect that it is preserved (hence resultative), but it must first be buried, 
before one can see the effects so described. 
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( 34 ) TV57a 

kef ta-nsa hi, be-ta-gulus be kalam al-arab 

how 3f-forget she fi-3f-speak with word def-Arabic 
‘How could she forget (Arabic)?! She speaks Arabic’ 

Here the speaker is replying to the suggestion that an Arab woman married to a 
non-Arab will forget her language. How can she forget it, given that she will always be 
speaking Arabic? 

Reason and result usages are also associated with typical morphemes and/or 
grammatical constructions, for instance the following. 

(35) Preceding conditional clause, TV57a 

kan igil wahid dugo waddar fi kadadi kula be-na- ? arf-a bas 

if calf one then 3m-get lost in bush even fi-ipl-know-it just 

‘Even if a calf should get lost in the bush we just know it’ 

It is relevant in this context to note that b-C occurs in both condition and result 
clauses, though only to a relatively small degree: three tokens in the condition, eight 
in the result part of a conditional clause. 

8 .3.3.2.1.3 Situationally defined linkages A third, smaller domain of usage can be 
termed ‘situationally defined linkage’. The fi-marked proposition is not obviously in a 
sequence of actions, nor is it linked in a logical cause-and-effect or resultative relation 
with the preceding proposition. Rather the b- signals a situationally defined conclu¬ 
sion to what was expressed immediately before. Here the predicate marked with b-C 
typically is the only one in the context so marked. 

(36) TV72 F, Rafaa 

anina arf-ln kalam borno wen, md-na arf-inn-e, 

we know.ap-pl language Kanuri where not-we know-pl-it(m) 

be-ni-lfahama tam 
b -1 pl-understand perfect 

‘How would we know Kanuri? We don’t. Still, we just understand one another 
perfectly’ 

Here b-C signals a reaction to the preceding proposition. In (36), the speaker 
comments on and qualifies with b-C her own description of the state of affairs as they 
are: ‘we don’t understand it, but we still can understand each other/but that state of 
affairs doesn’t stop us from understanding each other’. 

Similarly, in (28), AB marks his response with b-C, ‘we just gather it up’. b-C 
signals that the state of affairs the interviewer asks about is being commented upon. 

8 .3.3.2.1.4 Others: summary Finally, there are tokens which do not fit into any of 
the three previous categories, but also do not divide among themselves in any 
intuitive manner. For instance, in the following b- appears to mark a habitual: 

(37) IM38 

kure al-mara al-bit ma bi-ta-sif ar-rdgil 

formerly def-woman def-girl not b-3f-see def-man 

‘Formerly the woman or girl didn’t see the man’ (before a marriage) 
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Table 8.2 gives a count of the tokens in each of the four categories identified in 
this section. 


Table 8.2 b-C in 

Nigerian Arabic 




Frequency 

% 

Co-occurring 
discourse marker 

sequence 

69 

51 

38 

reason, result, cause 

38 

28 

19 

situationally defined 

18 

13 

3 

unclassified 

11 

8 

2 


8.3.3.3 Propositional adjacency pair marker 

The common thread linking the first three classes is that b-C signals a close link 
between the proposition expressed by the b-marked verb, and the preceding dis¬ 
course. In all instances it signals that the speaker is explicitly drawing a sequential 
link between the preceding proposition, and the current, b-marked proposition. The 
sequentiality may simply reflect the flow of the events themselves, or may signal a 
closer causal or resultative relation. Across speaker turns it may signal a specific 
attitude to what the interlocutor has just said. The b-C p-stem verb in NA is defined 
on a discourse-internal basis. It is cued by nothing outside of the discourse itself, but 
rather has the status of an adjacency pair, signaling a significant relationship between 
two adjacent propositions. 

This function differs both from L/E and from G/N. It differs from L/E in being 
pragmatically, not syntactically or semantically, conditioned, and it differs from G/N 
in that its pragmatic value is discourse-internal. In G/N, b- references a relation 
between an external state of affairs and the speaker’s assessment of that state. In NA, 
b-C links one clause to another. It is this contrast with G/N which will be argued to 
form a missing link in the transition of G/N to, ultimately, L/E. b-C is an element 
constrained by the sequential exigencies of discourse. 

The b-C function is transitional in that it moves the locus of choice from being one 
between speaker and assessment of an external state of affairs, to one between 
speaker and the sequential flow of discourse, b- is now discourse-internal. This, it 
is inferred, smooths the way for b- marking any proposition in discourse, unless the 
individual semantics dictates otherwise. The NA b-C function is a transitional step 
that, as it were, filters out the external world, bringing b- into a discourse-immanent 
environment where its occurrence can be governed by syntactic factors, and where it 
can eventually assume the simple unmarked indicative function. 

8.3.3.4 Dialectal b- in NA 

The situation described in 58.3.3.3 for NA is presented as if it applied uniformly 
throughout all NA dialects. This is a convenient fiction on two counts. First, there is 
a large degree of sociolinguistic variation which ‘governs’ all uses of b-. In particular, 
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whereas in rural areas of Borno the alternation of b ~ 0 is roughly as described as in 
the given paradigms, in Maiduguri, home to at least 50,000 native NA speakers, 
owing to various factors discussed in detail in Owens 1998b, b ~ 0 is a sociolinguistic 
variable, i.e. one which defies simple, categorical, grammatical description. In par¬ 
ticular, one finds many token uses of 0 which, according to the description given, 
should have b-. The ‘slippage’ into 0 where b- is expected was precisely quantified 
according to genre type, either formal interview or informal conversation. In the 
formal interviews the ‘slippage’ occurred in 1,018 out of 8,173 tokens or 12.5% of all 
tokens where b- is expected (Owens 1998b: 67) whereas in informal conversations 
‘slippage’ occurred in only 140 of 8,374 tokens (i.7%). 27 The Maiduguri figures are 
explicable, as explained in Owens 1998b, by the fact that Maiduguri is home to 
migrants from different dialect areas. These include those from Chad, who have no 
b- at all (see (3)), and rural Nigeria which has b-. Mutual accommodation results in 
mixed usage, as reflected in token counts, particularly in interviews where the speaker 
is monitoring the mix of variants with an unknown outsider. 

More importantly for current purposes, while b-C does occur in all NA dialects, 
there is a marked difference in its distribution between the Bagirmi dialect, located in 
the eastern part of Borno, and the western dialect. On the map (Map 8.1) the Bagirmi 
dialect is, roughly, the area to the right of the quadrilateral solid line, approximately 
the area between Banki in the south, following a line just west of Gulumba, and 
ending in the north in the area south of Ngala. The western dialect encompasses the 
remaining area of Arabic-speaking Borno. Differences between these two dialects are, 
in certain respects, striking. To give but one example, in CvCvC nouns and verbs the 
Bagirmi dialect has iambic stress, the western trochaic, e.g. bagar ‘cattle’ (iambic) 
versus bagar (trochaic). This contrast is otherwise in Arabic dialectology held to 
fundamentally mark a western (North African = iambic) versus eastern (trochaic) 
difference (Hellmuth 2013: 60-1). The Bagirmi pattern represents, for the Sudanic 
region, a Sprachinsel in this respect, but also in respect of a good number of further 
differences (summarized in Owens 1998b, Owens and Hassan 2008: 715). 28 

The Bagirmi dialect spills over from the Cameroon border, and is located in an 
area which for a large part of the year, from as soon as the rains come in June until 
October, is largely cut off from the rest of the world. 29 It is an area in which, at the 
time of the interviews in the mid-1990s, much of the population was still monolin¬ 
gual in Arabic. In the nine interviews there are three women, none of whom had ever 
left the Bagirmi area. It is isolated both linguistically and geographically. It also 
appears that the Bagirmi dialect represents an older migration into the area than does 


27 Persson (2008: 27, n. 4), citing Eksell 2006a: 81 ‘documentation is somewhat scanty’, notes that in 
Owens 1993, which is a straightforward grammar of NA, the usage of b- is ‘rather unclear’. Leaving aside a 
close reading of this work, Owens t993 was based on incipient, variationist data, which was interpretatively 
problematic, and whose problematicity was a reason for Owens 1998: 51-8. 

28 Others include *h/'a > he/’e, *t > s, -han ^fpl object’ and intrusive -in before pronoun object in 
participles (see Holes’s chapter, this volume). 

29 See in text collection, the translated TV112 Mada, where accessibility to the village only by boat 
during the rainy season is described. 
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Map 8.1 Arabic-speaking areas of north-eastern Nigeria and Cameroon 


western NA, which probably came largely in the nineteenth century from Chad, with 
Al-Kanemi (see Braukamper 1994 for discussion). 

A closer look at the distribution of the b-C pattern shows that solely in quantitative 
terms b-C is much more common in Bagirmi than in the western dialect: 92 versus 42 
tokens. This is despite the fact that there are more texts, more total words, from the 
western area than from Bagirmi. Moreover, the various discourse markers which 
frequently accompany the b-C p-stem are far more frequent in Bagirmi than in 
western NA: 49 versus 14. The b-C pattern is more frequent and more integrated into 
the grammar of the Bagirmi dialect than it is in western NA. To underscore the point 
that in fact b-C in Bagirmi Arabic is not uncommon, I counted all of the occurrences 
of b-C in the four main villages from my sample where Bagirmi Arabic is 
spoken (Gulumba, Mingele, Raafa, Gulduba, all data available online) and all tokens 
of 0 -C-initial inflected p-stem verbs, i.e. all contexts where b-C potentially could 
occur. b-C occurs in 51 tokens 30 in these texts, 0 -C alone in 168, giving an average of 
23% b-C (51/219) usage. In the context of these observations it is certainly not 
coincidental that the only area where the b — m- alternation is attested before the 
lpl prefix is in the Bagirmi area (see (30)). 

For present purposes, the interpretation of these inner-NA differences is twofold. 
Either NA once had b-C more widely, and it is slowly receding, with the rather 
isolated Bagirmi area maintaining it to a higher degree, or b-C is basically a Bagirmi 


30 It might be asked why not all ninety-two tokens of b-C come from these villages. Bagirmi speakers 
were reckoned according to origin, not current residence, and the bulk of the textual data overall comes 
from speakers in Maiduguri (see Owens 1998: chapter 5 for details). For instance, one household in 
Maiduguri where a number of recordings were made has its rural roots in the Bagirmi area, and ten of the 
b-C tokens come from this source alone. Nearly half of the ‘Bagirmi’ b-C tokens are thus from speakers 
who are today resident in Maiduguri and these are not counted in this last statistic. 
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trait, which has spread via internal migration throughout NA. The lesser degree of 
integration into the grammar of the language is a reflex of this later introduction. 
While the argument about the status of the NA h-C reflex does not stand on the point, 
I find the latter position the stronger one, so that I would regard the variable occurrence 
of b- in the b-C context to be part of the Sprachinsel -like status of Bagirmi Arabic. 31 

Following through on this last assumption, NA basically can be seen as having two 
functions for b-. On the one hand, before a vowel b- marks indicative and occurs 
unless a subjunctive, 0 -marked meaning is required. On the other, before a C-initial 
inflected p-stem, b- marks a propositional adjacency pair. The latter function is 
particularly strongly embedded in the older, Bagirmi dialect. 

Barring a closer analysis of the dialectal differences in NA, however, I will continue 
to refer to the b ~ 0 alternations as pan-NA, even if the important b-C alternation in 
the sense of marking propositional adjacency may be dialectally specific. 

8.3.3.5 Summary 

Overall, the occurrence of b- in NA is, obviously, more complicated than in either G/N 
or L/E, since it has two very different functions, one before the -V p-stem, one before 
the -C inflected p-stem. Overall it can be summarized as follows. 

(38) Parametricized values for NA 

a. Form: b-, ~ m- n- tpl 

b. Status: b-V symmetric semantic contrast 

b-V versus 0 -V: indicative versus subjunctive 
b-C asymmetric pragmatic (optional) 

c. No yibga/yibbi 

In NA 0 -V is a semantically specific modal form signalling lack of subject control. 
It falls within the subjunctive meanings of L/E. b-V on the other hand is the 
unmarked indicative which otherwise occurs. Before -C- p-stems, b- alternates 
optionally with 0- to produce discourse-pragmatic nuances. 

8.3.4 case 4: Sana'a 9 , Yemen 

The status of bi- in San^a 1 Arabic is described in some detail by Watson (1993: 63-83, 
151-61). 

The p-stem is either marked by bi- or not. In the isng bi- has the allomorph bayn-. 


31 While elucidating this point in detail is beyond the scope of this chapter, I believe that often usages 
which fall outside of the core contexts of §8.3.3.2.2, i.e. the thirteen errant tokens as it were, are by speakers 
who are implicitly referencing Arabic varieties which they know from outside Nigeria, which regularly use 
the b- indicative (see e.g. L/E in §8.3.2). The speaker in IM38 in (37), for instance, lived in the Sudan, and 
marks her speech with clear non-Nigerian Sudanisms such as zat for ‘self’ (NA ras or dumt), haga ‘thing’ 
{say), and zey ‘like’ {saba). In three of her four tokens the b- carries no vowel, rather as if she is imitating 
Khartoum Arabic {ma b-tafunda ‘you don’t distinguish it’). To underscore the dialectal difference alluded 
to in this paragraph, this speaker is from western NA, and hence her tokens potentially should be excluded 
from the overall count. 
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( 39 ) 


San^a ' 3 

sng 

1 (bayn)-a-lbas 
2m (bi-)ti-lbas 
2f (bi-)ti-lbas-i 
3m (bi-)yi-lbas 
3f (bi-)ti-lbas 


P 1 

(bi-)ni-lbas 

(bi-)ti-lbas-u 

(bi-)ti-lbas-ayn 

(bi-)yi-lbas-u 

(bi-)yi-lbas-ayn 


Before yi-, *b- is realized variably as hi- ( bi-yi-srab ‘he smokes’) or bi-(bi-xazzin 
‘he will chew’)(i993: 80, 81). 

To describe the SarPani p-stem, Watson uses a combination of formal and 
notional categories. These include ‘subjunctive’, ‘optative’, and ‘indicative’ on the 
notional side, and b- p-stem and bare-p-stem (here termed 0-p-stem) on the formal. 
However, the notional terms are not well defined, 32 and the bare-p-stem in particular 
realizes both subjunctive and indicative meanings (1993: 67-77). 33 

However, the facts on the ground are indeed complicated. Watson notes that in a 
number of contexts (1993: 82-3) b- and 0 are in free variation. 


(40) wa matalan ti-s ? al-i-ni (= bi-tis ? alini) 
and for instance 2-ask-f-me 
‘For example, you (f) ask me’ (1993: 82) 

I had occasion to check all of Watson’s examples with a native speaker of San 1 an i 
Arabic 34 with the explicit brief of asking whether in a given example 0 - instead of the 
given bi- could be used, or vice versa. While intuitions differed on individual 
examples, overall there was broad agreement with Watson. More free variation was 
allowed than in Watson, though this is perhaps because the examples were decon- 
textualized. 35 For purposes of the current analysis, in any case, a key point appears to 
be that bi- and 0 alternate freely in a large number of contexts in Sarfani Arabic, 
though as with the previous two case studies, there are also contexts where 0 must 
occur. I begin with these. 

It appears that in positions where a verb is directly dependent on another verb 
(except kan ‘be’), 0 is preferred. The main verb has a modal or aspectual value, e.g. 
gilis ‘keep on X’ + 0 p-stem, zad ‘do again’ + p-stem, yisti ‘want’ (1993: 70, 72,159): 


32 Indicatives are termed ‘assertions’ (1993: 71), though the terminology is mentioned in passing with 
no detailed discussion. 

33 To indicate one aspect of the descriptive problem, complements of predicates of higher modal and 
aspectual verbs such as ‘do again’ which are always 0-marked (1993: 71-2) are termed indicative, though 
being in a dependent, determined position, it is not clear how the dependent verb can be assertive 
independently of the higher governing predicate. 

34 Sarah Raboi, a PhD candidate at Bayreuth University. 

35 For instance (1993: 79), axl sultan bi-gallid (= igallid) dimm ‘my brother Sultan is imitating a cat’, 
alladi bi-stari wa yidbah (= byidbah) ‘and he who buys and slaughters... ’. However, it should be noted that 
Watson only implies that many of her b- examples require b in that she summarizes the many contexts 
where b- occurs. She does not explicitly say that 0 could not be used instead in her V indicative examples. 
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(41) bayn-a-zid 0 -a-bsir 
b-i -increase 0-i-look 

‘I will take another look’ (1993: 159) ( *bayn-a-bsir ) 

0 and b- can contrast semantically, with 0 conveying a subjunctive or optative 
meaning (see (14) and (19)). 

(42) alia 0 - yi-i'aawin-is 
God 3-help-you (f) 

‘May God help you’ 
versus 

alia bi-yi- i'aawin -is 
God k-3-help-you (f) 

‘God will help you’ 

In optatives, the 0 -p-stem occurs. 

(43) allah 0 yi-ftah f alay-k 

God 3-open on-you (m) 

‘May God give you’ (r993: 75) ( *bi-yiftah ) 

Watson notes the following contrast, which recalls NA and L/E (see (19), (24)). 

(44) gal 0 yi-ddi li-h f asarih riyal 

3-said 3-give-to-him ten riyal 

‘He said he should give him ten riyals’ 

gal bi-yi-ddi li-h f asarih riyal 

3-said h-3-give-to-him ten riyal 

‘He said he would give him ten riyals’ 

Working through Watson’s examples with the consultant, contexts were found 
where b- but not 0 was accepted. One context with a promising semantic back¬ 
ground concerned what might be termed ‘situational immediacy’. In the following 
two examples reference is to what is immediately happening, and in both only b- was 
considered acceptable (in agreement with Watson). 

(45) lima bi-ta s kal 

Why fr-2-limp 

‘Why are you limping?’ (^93: 80) 

(*lima 0 -ta- v kal) 

(46) hayya ma bi-ti-bsir 

Come on what b- 2-see 

‘Come on, what can you (msng) see?’ (2993: 80) 

(*hayya ma 0 -ti-bsir) 

Nonetheless, it appears that defining general contexts where b- but not 0 can be 
used requires greater study than has thus far been devoted to the issue. If b- is defined 
as an ‘immediacy’ marker, for instance, there are cases such as (40) where b- versus 0 
does not mark immediacy. 
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While it would be possible to build into the representation in (47) a b- only 
condition, this will not be done here, given the uncertain linguistic conditions 
required for an adequate specification. Instead it appears that the free alternation 
between b- and 0 is reminiscent, in purely formal terms, of the NA b-C initial context 
(§8.3.3.3). There is, however, an important difference, and that is that in the case of 
NA a discourse-pragmatic value for the use of b-C was defined. In the current SarTani 
data, with possible specific exceptions as discussed ((45), (46)), this is not the case. 
Instead, one value of b- ~ 0 alternation will be represented as free variation. 

The normed variational parameters for the SarTani data are therefore as follows. 
There are syntactic contexts where only 0 occurs (41), and there are contexts where 
0 and b- are contrastive (42). The San f ani data adds a new twist. There are a not 
inconsiderable number of cases where b- and 0 are in free variation. Whereas this 
situation was also observed in Egyptian for the ‘universal truth’ meaning (see 
discussion after (19)), in San 9 ani the instances where, in a consultant session, both 
b- and 0 produce identical meanings are more numerous. Without more research 
they cannot be limited to a constrained context. In the normatized (47), this situation 
is thus termed ‘symmetrical, no contrast’, i.e. both b- and 0 can occur in the given 
context, but there is no semantic contrast in the use or non-use of b-. It is a case of 
free variation. 

(47) Parametricized values for SaiTani 

a. Form: b- (no m-) 36 

b. Status: 0 only after certain predicates (syntactic conditioning) 

b- versus 0 symmetrical semantic contrast 
b ~ 0 symmetrical, no contrast = free variation 

c. No yibga/yibbi 

Where 0 is not determined either syntactically or semantically, it is in free 
variation with b-. This domain of free variation is large enough that it is difficult to 
apply the indicative versus subjunctive parameter to SaiTani. 

It should be said that one further condition may be relevant, and that is that free 
variation between b- and 0 could result from the presence in SanTT of speakers 
originally (i.e., them or their ancestors) using b- or 0 dialects. The Tihama region 
west of Sana’a 9 is a 0 area (see (3)), whereas the San^a 9 area itself is a b- area. If b ~ 0 is 
only weakly contrastive, this situation could have been produced by speakers accom¬ 
modating to non -b speakers for whom typically b- functions are expressed as 0. 
A model for mutual accommodation, producing mixed forms whose precise gram¬ 
matical functions are hard to pin down because a given form (e.g. 0) could mean 
different things to different speakers, is described for Maiduguri (Owens 1998b 
and discussion in §8.3.3.4). Only dedicated sociolinguistic investigation will throw 


36 Though in his discussion of Yemeni Arabic within West Arabian, Rabin (1951: 37, see also 
Kampffmeyer 1900: 36) makes the interesting observation that am or ? am- as a pre-verbal p-stem marker 
is attested in old lexica and that the citations are given with the lpl, albeit with am not immediately pre¬ 
verb, i.e., am nahnu na-famu for ‘we eat’. Rabin specifically sees a possible link to the m-n- variant so 
widespread in contemporary Arabic. 
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further light on this matter as far as Sana'a 1 ' goes, though if such a factor is in play, 
aligning Sana’a 9 on a grammaticalization scale would be a purely formal exercise, 
without necessarily reflecting the historical development of b- in ancestral San^a 9 . 

8.3.5 CASE 5: UZBEKISTAN 

A fifth and final case is represented by Uzbekistan Arabic, 37 which has a paradigm 
that uncannily parallels NA in having complementary indicative marking between 
-V-initial and -C-initial inflected p-stem verbs. Instead of b-, Uzbekistan has 
m- throughout the paradigm (see Zimmermann 2002: 35-40; 2009). 

(48) Uzbekistan 1, -qtil ‘kill’ 



sng 

Pi 

1 

m-a-qtil 

na-qtil 

if 

ta-qtil-in 

ta-qtil-in 

2m 

ta-qtil 

ta-qtil-un 

3 f 

ta-qtil 

m-aqtil-in 

3m 

m-aqtil 

m-aqtil-tin 


As in NA, the ^-prefix (here = m-) occurs before a V-initial p-stem verb, but not 
before a C-initial stem (see (21)). Also parallel to the Nigerian and Levantine/ 
Egyptian dialects, the m- forms represent an indicative, against the m-less forms 
which are modally marked. 

(49) a-su ruh-i 
l-make self-my 

‘I intend to change myself’ 

The paradigm in (48), however, ostensibly functions today in a different way from 
the NA. m- does not occur if the p-stem verb form begins with -CV. Otherwise it does. 
‘Otherwise’ includes either a -V initial inflected stem, or in the so-called hollow or 
doubled verb, whose p-stem uniformly begins with V-CV or C1-C2V, where Ci is a 
p-stem personal prefix, n- or t- (see Zimmermann 2002: 35-40; 2009, Fischer 1961: 249). 

(50) Uzbekistan 2, -qul ‘say’ 



sng 

Pi 

1 

m-a-qul 

mi-n-qul 

2f 

mi-t-qul-in 

mi-t-qul-in 

2m 

mi-t-qul 

mi-tqul-un 

3 f 

mi-t-qul 

mi-qul-in 

3m 

m-i-qul 

m-i-qul-un 


As for the origin of the m- variant, Ingham (1994b) suggests a Persian (Dari) 
origin for this morpheme (imperfective mi-). An alternative explanation is the 


37 Afghanistan also has offshoots of Uzbekistan Arabic, with which it is identical (Ingham 1994b, 
Kieffer 2000). 
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generalization of the lpl allomorph m-. As seen, this allomorph is attested in Arabic 
dialects wherever the b- paradigm occurs, regardless of precise functionality. The 
presence of a morpheme with similar form and function would have abetted the 
spread of m- at the expense of b- in this case. Assuming the generalization of m- 
automatically accounts for one striking identity between the b- and rpl m- prefixes, 
namely their common indicative value, against the subjunctive marked by deletion or 
lack of b/m-, the Persian contact explanation would have to posit the perfect adoption 
of indicative-subjunctive values after mi- has been introduced. The solution pro¬ 
posed here is therefore both simpler and more plausible than the putative sources 
which are postulated to underlie it. 

In passing it can be noted that in the nearly extinct Djeinau dialect of south-central 
Uzbekistan a b- in the p-stem paradigm is reported (Fischer 1961: 247, n. 3). 

Detailed data are lacking to give a complete parametricized summary of Uzbekistan 
Arabic. Still, its basic form and function fit in with what was witnessed among the 
other dialects. In particular there is an alternation between m- and 0 which is 
semantically contrastive. There is, however, an added variable, a phonological one 
in the current case, prohibiting m- from occurring before CV- p-stem prefixes. 

(52) Parametricized values for Uzbekistan Arabic 

a. Form: m- only 

b. Status: 0 symmetric semantic contrast 

m- phonologically determined 

c. No yibga/yiba/yibbi 

The new phonological condition will be integrated into the discussion in §8.4.2. 


8.4 RECONSTRUCTION 

Having described, sometimes in detail, the various functions of b- in Arabic, it is now 
time to turn to a summary and to a reconstruction of how *b- developed throughout 
Arabic. 


8.4.I CLASSIFICATION 

It is assumed all *b- paradigm reflexes (including the m- alternative in Uzbekistan) have 
a common origin. Starting with this, there are basically, i.e. allowing for minor sub¬ 
regularities, three reflexes of the reconstructed value of *b- whose forms need to be 
explained. These can be termed the G/N value, the L/E value, and the NA—Uzbekistan 
value. The key elements of these are repeated from the individual summaries. 

(52a) Parametricized values of b- in G/N 

a. Form: b-, (Bahama) ~ m- before n- rpl 

b. Status: asymmetrical semantic (optional) 

non-evidential marker 

c. yibga/yiba/yibbi 
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(52b) Parametricized values for L/E 

a. Form: b-, ~ m- before n- lpl 

b. Status: 0 only after certain modal predicates (syntactic conditioning) 

b- versus 0 symmetrical semantic contrast 
b- versus 0: indicative versus subjunctive 
(Cairene: b ~ 0 universal truths) 38 

c. No yibga/yiba/yibbi 

(52c) Parametricized values for NA 

a. Form: b-, ~ m- before n- 1PL 

b. Status: b-V symmetric semantic contrast 

b-V versus 0 -V: indicative versus subjunctive 
b-C asymmetric pragmatic (optional) 

c. No yibga/yiba/yibbi 

(52d) Parametricized values for Sarbani 

a. Form: b- (no m-) 

b. Status: 0 only after certain predicates (syntactic conditioning) 

b- v. 0 symmetrical semantic contrast 
b ~ 0 symmetrical, no contrast = free variation 

c. No yibga/yiba/yibbi 

(52e) Parametricized values for Uzbekistan Arabic 

a. Form: m- only 

b. Status: 0 symmetric semantic contrast 

m- phonologically determined 

c. No yibga/yiba/yibbi 

The crucial classificatory parameters are: whether or not there is syntactic condi¬ 
tioning, and the nature of the b- ~ 0 alternation. If it is symmetric and contrastive it 
is grammaticalized; if asymmetric (and therefore optional) it is not. San^ani repre¬ 
sents a special case here, however: the b- ~ 0 alternation is symmetrical (both occur 
in the same contexts), but to a large extent the alternation is non-contrastive. 
According to these parameters, grammaticalization can be represented as in 
Table 8.3. I leave Uzbekistan aside for the moment, but will return to it in the next 
section, §8.4.2. In Table 8.3 on the first line I summarize in a short phrase or word the 
main grammatical status of b- in the given dialect. 


Table 8.3 Grammaticalization of *b-, initial account 

G/N 

NA b-C 

San^a 5 

NA b-V, L/E 

Non-evidential 

Propositional adjacency 

b ~ 0 indicative 

Indicative 

asymmetrical 

asymmetrical 

symmetrical but free 

symmetrical 

optional 

optional 

optional 

obligatory 


38 I will not continue this value in the comparison, leaving its relevance for future work. 
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An important issue, then, is how one gets (metaphorically) from the optional 
asymmetricity of G/N to the constrained grammaticality of L/E b-. It was argued that 
the NA value represents not only a typological value on a scale, but also a crucial link 
in the historical development of the grammaticized indicative value. 

The NA propositional adjacency marker b- shares with G/N Arabic its optionality— 
one and the same thing can be expressed with and without b-. Moreover, a token 
count of b- in G/N (Table 8.1) and b-C in NA (Table 8.2) gave a relatively low 
percentage of b-: no more than 25%, but the upward trend goes in favour of NA, 
perhaps a sign that a more grammaticalized form is being ushered in. 

There is, however, one important contrast, and that is that the NA Arabic 
pragmatic usage is based on a purely discourse-internal linkage: the speaker is free 
to use or not use b-C, but the freedom resides in using it to signal a relationship 
between propositions. By contrast, the G/N usage signals a relationship not between 
propositions, but between a proposition—and the speaker’s evaluation of the 
proposition—and the outside world. In brief, b- changes from being a marker of a 
relationship with the outside world, to being a marker of a purely discourse-internal 
relationship. 

It is the discourse-internal function which in turn provides the link to the 
complete grammaticalization of *b- in the final stage. The presence of *b- as an 
indicative marker is largely uncoupled from a direct link to the outside world. 
Propositions are as a rule marked by b- in the p-stem; if they aren’t marked by 
b- there is a conditioning factor; in particular in Egyptian and Levantine Arabic, this 
factor is subordination to various classes of predicates. In NA the conditioning factor 
for b-V is entirely semantic, as it is in main clauses in L/E. 

From this perspective, the contrastive function of b- versus 0 , indicative versus 
subjunctive in main clauses (see (14), (19), (24), (49)) is a vestige of an original link to 
the outside world, as in G/N, yet fundamentally reinterpreted to accommodate the 
‘new’ reality of b-, that it is obligatorily meaningful in such a way that its use implies 
a well-profiled indicative or subjunctive meaning contrast. 

8.4.2 UZBEKISTAN: THE ROLE OF PHONOLOGY 

One aspect of the reconstruction proposed thus far is that there is a one-to-one 
relation between what is reconstructed in the development of b- marking and 
attestations of each stage of development in contemporary Arabic: the living 
stages are also interpreted as points of reconstruction, a point I return to in §8.5. 
One variety which has not yet been fully integrated into the analysis, however, is 
Uzbekistan Arabic. Uzbekistan Arabic will, unfortunately, remain outside detailed 
discussion for the present, as the information we have about it is rather basic. 
However, in one respect I believe that it, too, contains important information 
about one aspect of the development of the grammaticalization of *b- which has 
not yet been incorporated into the analysis. In particular, the asymmetrical p-stem 
paradigm in NA (see (21)), with b- sometimes obligatory depending on person, 
sometimes optional, is rather odd. Note that obligatoriness of b- in NA correlates 
solely with form: before a -V-initial p-stem verb b- is obligatory, in the senses and 
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conditions defined here, while before -C-initial inflected p-stem verbs it is optional. 
Contrary to what one might expect, the conditioning cuts across basic person, 
number, and gender categories, isng has obligatory b-, but b- is optional in the lpl; 
3msng has obligatory b- but in 3fsng it is optional, for instance. Still, the comple¬ 
mentarity between the two conditions, obligatory and optional, described here 
is remarkably robust against the large-scale textual data on which the NA analysis 
is based. 

It is here where Uzbekistan Arabic I believe helps us to understand this original 
development. As seen in (48), in contemporary Uzbekistan Arabic the occurrence of 
m-, the Uzbekistan equivalent of *b-, is morphophonologically determined. Leaving 
aside paradigm (50) for the moment, it is clear that (48) reproduces the NA paradigm 

(21) exactly as far as the distribution of *b- goes. This itself is interesting, given that 
the basic distribution of *b- in these cases defies, as explained in the previous 
paragraph, any obvious morphological conditioning factor. That it is defied twice 
in regions separated by 4,000 miles (7,000 kilometres) is remarkable. It can therefore 
be suggested that originally the introduction of b- (or m- in the case of Uzbekistan) 
was a phonological regularization of the p-stem paradigm, such that b- is introduced 
wherever the p-stem verb begins with V, that is isng a-, and 3msng and 3pl i-. If the 
ancestral NA paradigm came into existence in the same ancestral population as did 
Uzbekistan Arabic (see next paragraph), then its ‘odd’ distribution of b- has a very 
straightforward phonological explanation. 

There are two interpretive issues relating to the Uzbekistan Arabic case. First, it 
is claimed that the conditioning factor for the occurrence of m- is the same as for 
that of NA b-, namely, before a V-initial inflected p-stem verb. In the first person 
the a- is indisputably V-initial. In the 3rd person Arabic in general has basically 
two forms, one beginning with y-, i.e. a consonant (see (3)) and one with i- (as in 

(22) ). As can be seen in the NA subjunctive paradigm, NA has i-. Uzbekistan 
Arabic expects i-, if the conditioning factor for the occurrence of m- is the correct 
one. As with NA, the value of the vowel is directly observable in the subjunctive 
marked by 0 . The data here are not completely clear, though I think they do bear 
out the expectation. Zimmermann (2002) gives data of two sorts. She summarizes 
the earlier work of Vinnikov, and she gives the result of her own fieldwork. 
Vinnikov gives two values for the 3rd-person form, yi- before CC (i.e. yi-ktib), 
but also a- before a CV stem, d-qul ‘he says’. Zimmermann, however (2002: 77-80) 
gives only i- in all cases, e.g. i-msi ‘he goes’, i-ms-in ‘they (f) go’, i-lbis ‘he dresses’, 
3 -hitt ‘he puts’. While the i- form is definitely the minority form among Arabic 
dialects, it does also occur in all stems in some Anatolian Arabic dialects, e.g. 
Daragozii, Azax (Jastrow 1978: 232, 245), varieties which have been suggested to 
have a particularly close historical connection to Uzbekistan Arabic (Jastrow 1998). 
The /-realization of the preformative vowel before -CV stems, on the other hand, is 
quite widespread (e.g. Tripoli iigul ‘he says’, (conventionally represented as [ygul] so 
that one could get the impression that it is a y- initial form), i-rudd ‘he returns’, 
(Pereira 2008: 77, 85)). In written Arabic, of course, the prefix is always represented 
with a ‘/. The analysis can therefore be tentatively adopted that originally NA and 
Uzbekistan Arabic—here one is obviously talking about the common ancestor of 
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these varieties—first developed their ‘odd’ distributions of b-lm- under the influence 
of simple phonological conditioning. 

The second issue with Uzbekistan Arabic is that in paradigm (50) the conditioning 
factors work differently from NA. m- is added before a C- when it occurs prefixed to a 
CV-initial p-stem verb (as in the hollow verbs illustrated in (50)). Explaining this 
difference probably leads to historical linguistic issues which require consideration of 
matters independent of the status of *b-. The status of short vowels in general, and 
short high vowels in particular, is one of these (see Owens 2009: 49-67 and §8.6 for 
detailed discussion of key points in this regard). As soon as one moves away from the 
fiction that all Arabic varieties derive from an idealized CLA, establishing the 
linguistic history of ‘Arabic’ becomes complicated, to say the least, since it is not 
‘Arabic’ as a whole which one interprets, but rather ‘Arabic’ on the basis of a large 
number of individual case studies. In the current case, it could be that ancestral 
Uzbekistan originally had a system akin to NA, but with the loss of an unstressed 
vowel in an open syllable (i.e. *ti-qul > t-qul), a widespread phenomenon in Arabic, a 
typical repair mechanism set in adding an epenthetic vowel, creating a V-initial stem, 
which automatically called up the m- prefix. This, briefly, is one possible scenario, 
interpreting (50) as original, (48) the result of subsequent phonological changes. To 
address this issue adequately one needs both an overview of the status of short vowels 
in open syllables, and a more detailed study of Uzbekistan Arabic itself, including its 
linguistic history. 

It is relevant to note here that sister languages to Arabic have in their history filled 
out V-initial p-stem verbs in ways analogous to what is proposed for Uzbekistan/ 
NA. Syriac in particular generalized the prefix otherwise lpl, to 3rd-person 
V-initial forms: 

( 53 ) Syriac imperfect (Moscati etal. 1964: 142) 

sng pi 

l’e-qbor ne-qbor 



3m ne-qbor ne-qbur-un 
3f ne-qbur-an 

There are also smaller scale changes which apparently interact with morphological 
factors. For instance, the Ethio-Semitic language Harari (Wagner 1997: 497) gener¬ 
alized the lpl n- to the isng in the jussive paradigm, in part via morphological 
regularization (see Owens 2003 for a similar case in North African Arabic) and 
possibly in part because of regularizing phonological factors. Similarly, in Ugaritic 
the 3fsng t- generalized to the 3fpl: t-qbr —> t-qbr-n. 

Sceptical though one can be about independent parallel development (see §8.4.3), 
in this case there appears to be a system-latent tendency to favour the creation of a 
regular CV p-stem in all persons, even if the extension occurred in only a minority of 
instances in Semitic. 
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8.4.3 THE FINAL RECONSTRUCTION 

With this exposition the final element in the development of the b- p-stem can be 
integrated into the analysis. In contrast to the stages ‘reconstructed’ thus far, a stage 
needs to be postulated which is only partly in evidence among contemporary 
varieties. This is a stage between G/N and NA b-C, the evidence for whose existence 
is the regularization of the b- (or m -) in the paradigm as a phonological analogical 
extension to create a uniform CV p-stem paradigm. Very probably—though here 
there is no direct evidence, it has to be said—this regularization did accompany the 
shift from b- as a discourse-external element to b- as an internal marker of discourse 
coherency. That is, it was not only phonological regularization which occurred, but 
also in general b- moved to signal propositional adjacency. From this perspective, 
b- would have had a phonological motivation, as it were, to become regularly 
established in the paradigm, but initially its occurrence would have been irregular, 
in the same way that b-C is still irregular in NA. Whereas in L/E/U b- (m-) eventually 
became regular throughout the paradigm, NA took the phonological conditioning in 
a different direction, with paradigm regularity defined by a uniform C-V p-stem. C was 
either b- or one of the person markers t-. This phonologically defined distribution 
takes precedence over the universal extension of the indicative value to b-. 

What marks the middle stage of the b- development is the complementarity 
between b- and 0 defined phonologically. In both contemporary NA and in Uzbekistan 
Arabic this complementarity is overlaid by the functional differentiation of the 
b- forms into indicative ( b -) and subjunctive ( 0 ). A more complete representation 
of the essential elements in Table 8.4 is therefore as follows. 

What is suggested here is that stage 2, the swing stage between G/N and L/E, was 
set in motion by two developments. One was the discourse-pragmatization of the 
b- (or m-), as described in §8.3.3.2. b- shifted from being a marker of non-evidentially 
to one marking a relation of propositional adjacency. The second was the phonological 
impulse to create uniform C-V onsets throughout the inflected p-stem paradigm. 
The phonological basis of this development is still in evidence in Uzbekistan Arabic 


Table 8.4 Reconstructed development of *b- 



Stage 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G/N b- 

*b- reconstructed but 

NA b-C 

San‘'a ? b- 

NA b-Y, L/E b- 

non- 

phonologically in 
evidence in Uzbekistan 

Arabic 

♦propositional 

propositional 

b ~ 0 indicative 

indicative 

evidential 

asymmetrical 

adjacency 

adjacency 

asymmetrical 

symmetrical but 

symmetrical 

optional 


optional 

free variation 

optional 

obligatory 
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today. Stage 2 therefore can be divided into two parts, (a) a phonological motivation 
and (b) a discourse-pragmatic one. The discourse-pragmatic factor continues the 
optionality of the original G/N stage. 

8.4.4 FOUR OBJECTIONS 

The reconstruction in Table 8.4 involves a number of moving parts, any number of 
which might be criticized from one perspective or another. It is therefore appropriate 
to play the devil’s advocate and consider some possible objections to Table 8.4, as well 
as to elaborate on certain nuances in the current exposition. 

8.4.4.1 NA: propositional adjacency, a late development 

Stage 3 plays an important role, as it is argued to provide the justification for 
interpreting the shift of b- from a discourse-external to a discourse-internal mor¬ 
pheme. Stage 3 is based on NA, and as seen, NA in fact has a split morphologization 
of b-, one wholly grammaticized before the V-p-stem, and a pragmaticized value 
before the b-C p-stem. An alternative explanation for the development of the b-C 
stem can be considered as follows. Originally the NA situation was like the Uzbeki¬ 
stan paradigm in (48), i.e. that originally b- did not occur before -C at all, and that 
what we witness today is an innovative extension of b- to the -C- p-stem environment 
which occurred after ancestral NA split off from other ancestral varieties. The 
variability which is documented in §8.3.3.2 is an exponent of an incipient regular¬ 
ization of b- throughout the paradigm and therefore cannot be taken as evidence for 
the reconstruction as described here. 

There are three responses to this perspective. First, note that this interpretation in 
any case requires acceptance of the stage 2 reconstruction, i.e. the NA p-stem was 
even closer to the reconstructed Uzbekistan paradigm (48) than it is today. Secondly, 
and crucially, the proposed alternative does not explain the b- ~ m- alternation, an 
important alternation which thus far has not been adduced as an interpretive element 
in understanding the history of b-. As is apparent, wherever b- occurs the allomorph 
m- also occurs before lpl «-, except in San ? a v Arabic (though see n. 36). The simplest 
historical explanation to account for this alternation overall is that it came in with the 
grammaticalization of yiba, and was carried forward by all subsequent fi-speaking 
populations. In the current alternative being considered for NA, the m- variant would 
have had to have disappeared, since ancestral NA would only have had b-V, not b-C 
(i.e. b- n), b-C being a more recent analogical extension. In this scenario, the alter¬ 
nation b- ~ m- in NA would have to have arisen via parallel independent develop¬ 
ment. Parallel independent development, however, requires two (in this case) steps to 
derive the same forms, versus one common innovation in the development proposed 
in this chapter. Parallel independent development cannot be ruled out in principle, 
but it is a disfavoured alternative, other things being equal, and in this case, indeed, 
always, would need to be argued for against the unmarked assumption of common 
inheritance. In the current case it is a disfavoured explanation, since the NA m-n 
variant is easily seen as continuing an inherited state. 
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A third and final perspective on this is that in the more detailed interpretation of 
the NA b-C, it is argued that its locus of usage is in the Bagirmi dialect, not, originally, 
NA as a whole (see §8.3.34). Bagirmi Arabic is, against Sudanic Arabic in general 
(Owens 1993b) something of a Sprachinsel in that it contains very prominent 
dialectal features, i.e., features which often are used to represent major pan-Arabic 
isoglossic differences (see n. 28). Interpreting b-C as originally a Bagirmi feature in 
NA, out of which it then spread to the western NA dialects, allows the claim to be 
made that b-C was in the NA context originally another exemplar of the Sprachinsel- 
like status of Bagirmi Arabic, i.e., if in this variety a number of very striking 
phonological and morphological features were maintained with the original migra¬ 
tion into the Bagirmi region, b-C as a marker of propositional adjacency was simply 
another of these retentions. 

8.4-4.2 Where is CLA? 

A second critical point is that no mention has been made of CLA in the development 
of b-. Many scholars either assume that CLA represents a proto-variety from which 
the modern dialects derive historically (e.g. Yoda 2005) or simply that CLA is an 
adequate stand-in for Arabic as a whole (Hasselbach 2013: 43). From this perspective 
one would expect that such a widespread and old feature would have a reflex in 
CLA. However, in the spirit of Owens 2009, 2013c, the analysis of *b- is based on the 
logic of the comparative method, not on a priori assumptions about which variety 
represents proto-Arabic. The comparative method reconstructs backwards, from 
attested cases. No single variety is automatically privileged in such reconstruction, 
even one described in detail in the eighth century. So far as I know, *b- as described 
here simply is not attested in any Classical (OA in the sense of Owens 2009: 4) 
sources. The oldest written attestation appears to be, as Retso notes (2014b), in 
Christian Palestinian manuscripts from the tenth century (Blau 1966-7: 149), 
where one certain and one possible token is attested. This is after the era CLA is 
based on. Of course, looking at the wider history of Arabic it is interesting to observe 
that such a widespread, and historically old (as will be shown) morpheme doesn’t 
appear at one place or another in Classical sources, even if comparable cases of 
silence clearly exist (see Owens 2013a). By the same token, however, a surprising 
amount of material which today is thought of as pure dialect (e.g. the *c reflex of *k) 
was described by Slbawaih, the eighth century Arabic grammarian par excellence, 
responsible for defining CLA as we know it today (Owens 2013b), so absence from 
OA sources is not necessarily a trivial matter. 

What can be observed in this regard are two points. First, effectively most of what 
we know about variation in the original OA of the immediate post-Islamic era does 
come from Sibawaih (in his Kitab). Slbawaih, however, so far as we know, never left 
Basra in southern Iraq. While he described variants from across the Arabian Penin¬ 
sula, he knew these from common knowledge and, presumably, his work with 
individuals from these areas. He was not a systematic dialectologist. If he never ran 
across a b- speaker, it would not be a surprise, and even if he had, he would have had 
to have integrated the variant into his inimitable grammatical thinking. If the form 
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didn’t make sense to him, he probably could well have ignored it (Owens 2013b: 198). 
Secondly, it makes sense to assume that the original locus of the b- p-stem is where it 
is found today, the Gulf region and Najd. I have tentatively suggested (2013b: 192) 
that precisely this area was inhabited by speakers whose Arabic Sibawaih looked 
askance at (see also Holes’ chapter, this volume). The b- form would, therefore, had it 
been observed by Sibawaih at all, started out with a social disadvantage in the first 
place. 

8.4.4.3 Reconstruction can be applied only to languages 

A third objection to the current analysis might be that it is illegitimate to apply the 
historical comparative method to a single ‘language’. This objection can be dismissed 
out of hand. It first of all begs the question what a language is (see Retso 2013 for 
elaboration of this point relative to Arabic). Would Maltese be allowed in recon¬ 
struction just because it is officially a separate language, even if from a historical 
linguistic perspective it is essentially Arabic (Owens 2010)? I have argued that 
Uzbekistan Arabic, an important variety in this chapter, is a mixed language 
(Owens 2001). However, in the morphosyntactic traits crucial here it is quintessen- 
tially Arabic. Ultimately, the only criterion that can be used for what material is 
allowed in reconstruction is what varieties give interesting results. Speech commu¬ 
nities are the basis of linguistic varieties (see §8.5) and to the extent that these are 
linguistically discrete, their varieties are to be integrated in the historical interpret¬ 
ation of the language. 

Moreover, as will be seen in §8.5 (and in the Appendix), when one correlates the 
linguistic changes described here with a chronological time frame, what emerges 
is a model of *b- expansion very much compatible with Dixon’s (1997) punctuated 
equilibrium, a set of changes associated with the pre- and early Islamic era which 
began spreading towards their current dialectal locations and which appear to have 
largely stabilized within each of the dialect units used as the basis of the current study. 
While Dixon developed his model on the basis of different languages, it is equally 
relevant to the inner-dialectal differentiation of a single language. 

8.4.4.4 The meaning shift postulated was so great, two origins 
of *b- are needed 

A final objection can be raised by those who have argued (Kampffmeyer 1900; Retso 
2014a, b; see §8.3.1.3) that contemporary b- has such divergent meanings that two 
origins are needed. Whereas in the current chapter it is argued that a common origin 
is accompanied by a radical reinterpretation of b- among some populations, the dual¬ 
origin theory entails locating the difference in two originally independent developments. 

This is not the place to offer an exhaustive critique of this position, since the 
argument for the dual origin itself is from a historical linguistic perspective at this 
point rudimentary. It observes contemporary distributions, forms, and functions of 
b-, observes that they can differ considerably, and concludes that such differences 
must be due to independent development. To this point, however, no one who has 
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advocated this position has gone beyond this observation. A detailed account has not 
yet developed for how internal differentiation within either of the two alleged origins 
developed further, nor have there been any attempts to explain crucial facts about the 
*b- form. Briefly, problems of four sorts can be mentioned, which are as much 
indications for where advocates of this position would need to be more specific in 
their linguistic argumentation as they are criticisms of this approach. 

First, there are technical questions regarding the origin of *b- as a preposition. 
Arabic has two ‘at’ prepositions,/; and hi. Roughly, bi is eastern,/; western, including 
Egypt. Since Egyptian and Sudanic Arabic have/;, one presumably would need to see 
the innovation occurring in the Levant (which has hi ‘at’), then the p-stem verb with 
that innovation moving to Egypt and Africa. This is possible, though obviously it 
needs to be supported by independent argumentation. There needs to be closer 
consideration given to the meaning of the h- p-stem in its prepositional origin. 
While it is certainly correct, as Retso (2014a) observes, that there is a typologically 
close relationship between locatives and p-stems (cf. ‘he is a-running < he is at 
running’), 39 such p-stems mark an immediately occurring action. The h- p-stem 
from stage 4 on, which is the most widespread value among contemporary dialects, is 
far more general than an immediate present. Indeed, in Damascene, an action which 
is immediately happening is marked unambiguously by f am- (see §8.3.2 and n. 17). 
The dual-origin approach would need to cover the explanation of both the linguistic 
and the geographic expansion to the contemporary situation in greater detail. 

Secondly, there is the vexed question of independent parallel development. The 
current account offers a relatively straightforward explanation, for instance, as to 
how the odd NA and Uzbekistan p-stem *b- paradigms came into existence in a 
common ancestral step. As the dual-origin approach now stands, prepositional 
bi- would have attached to all members of the paradigm. More problematically, it 
would need to argue that the m-n- allomorph of *b- in the tpl (§8.3.1.3) arose twice, 
once in G/N, once in the ancestor of the other dialects. 

A third point is an answer to the possible objection that the dual-origin account 
avoids the need to create two meanings from an original unitary *b-. There were 
always *bi- and *b 2 - from the beginning. A counter-observation in this regard is that 
there are a good number of instances of an original single morpheme in Arabic 
developing in the course of history different, even opposed values, n- in the p-stem 
paradigm, for instance, is both isng (e.g. North African dialects) and lpl (most 
eastern dialects, CLA); v am itself, cited in this chapter (§8.3.2) is a marker of 
‘immediate present’ (Damascus) and, in the Dakhla oasis in Egypt, roughly, (along 
with f ama) has the function and distribution of stage 5 (Table 8.4) *b-. In a case 
reminiscent of the current one, f a- is a marker of ‘future’ in Sarfani Arabic, prefixed 
to the p-stem, while in Upper Egypt between Minya and Asyut f a- p-stem has 


39 Or, nearer to home, consider Nubi (Creole Arabic), uwofifi gere ‘he is running’ (right now), lit. ‘he 
exists in running’. Spitta-Bey (1880: 203) suggests the form began in the 3msng perhaps as a kind of 
impersonal (the explanation is brief). He does not allude to phonological factors (see 4, 2), and makes no 
attempt to develop a comparative history that encompasses all varieties where it is attested. 
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approximately the value of stage 5 *b- (present, habitual) (both observations, 
Manfred Woidich, p.c.). It is doubtful, I think, that one would automatically propose 
dual origins for the morphemes marking each of these functionally contrastive values 
without first thinking through the historical linguistic consequences. Indeed, for 
some of these, developmental trajectories have been elaborated which assume a 
common source (e.g. Owens 2003). 

Fourthly, the dual-origin approach would need to address the fundamental ques¬ 
tion of why prefixes so formally similar should have two origins in a single language 
whose ancestral populations are known to have migrated from a general dispersal 
point in the Middle East, to have been in contact at many points in history, going 
back to pre-Islamic times, and why specifically this morpheme should have a dual 
origin among populations which otherwise share strikingly odd linguistic features. 
For instance, G/N and NA share many basic traits (e.g. retention of fpl paradigm), 
but also some highly uncommon, i.e. unusual ones, for instance the intrusive -n(n)- 
in suffixed active participles (Holes 2011a, Owens 2013a) or the adnominal linker -in 
marking the N + modifier construction (Holes 2011a). Why, it can be rhetorically 
asked, would NA take the b- p-stem from the ‘prepositional’ historical source, while it 
obviously shares specific features with the very dialect which has the opposed ‘want’ 
historical b- p-stem source? The current account is not faced with this dilemma. 
Ancestral NA and ancestral G/N shared a common ancestor with all of these traits, 
including the ‘want’ *b- as argued for in (12), and ancestral NA-innovated *b-, as 
described in detail in this chapter, while the other traits were maintained roughly in 
their original form and function until today. 


8.5 SPEECH COMMUNITIES AND DIALECTAL 
APPARENT PAST 

The analysis thus far has been based on formal reconstruction based on dialects. 
As far as the analysis has gone, it has little connection to Janda’s call to integrate 
sociolinguistic variation theory into historical interpretation and grammaticalization 
theory. In this regard, while one cannot literally go back into a variationist past for 
which no written documentation exists, one can, it may be suggested, use dialects as a 
concrete metaphor for reconstructing how linguistic variation in speech communi¬ 
ties led eventually to change. To do this I draw an analogy between the sociolinguist’s 
concept of apparent time and what I will term ‘dialectal apparent past’. The idea of 
apparent time is an important instrument in the sociolinguistic study of language 
change (Labov 1972: i6off, Tagliamonte and D’Arcy 2007). It compares speakers of 
different ages for a given linguistic trait. Typically a trait will increase or decrease 
with generations, and the direction of change will be interpreted as a change in 
progress. In Figure 8.1, trait T is increasing in the younger generations, so it might be 
inferred that T will eventually become widespread throughout the community as G3 
ages. Note that this change is inferred, since there is no certainty that in fact the 
younger speakers will continue to maintain it. 
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Gi = 60 Ti 
G2 = 40 T11 
G3 = 20 Tin 


Figure 8.1 Sociolinguistic apparent time 

The dialectal apparent past (time) works conceptually in an analogous way, 
though its results need to be distinguished from sociolinguistic apparent time. 
Dialectal apparent time (Figure 8.2) looks at the reflexes of a linguistic trait assumed 
to have a common origin in all dialects. 



Figure 8.2 Dialectal apparent time 

Dialectal apparent time studies, like sociolinguistic apparent time studies, are 
conducted synchronically, but are projected backwards so that each dialect, or key 
aspects thereof, is interpreted as potentially representing an earlier historical state. 
These states can be inferentially arranged as representing the reconstructed stages of 
development of that trait, using basic concepts of comparative historical linguistics, 
in particular the identification of innovations. Labov (2007) has used dialectal 
apparent past to interpret the spread and change of American vowel systems 
originating from the East Coast. Communities historically tied to migrations from 
New York City, including Albany, Cincinnati, and New Orleans, have maintained a 
basic NYC-like structure, but have incrementally lost constraints which define a 
complex system of vowel variation. Against these, NYC, Philadelphia and other Mid- 
Atlantic cities, or at least significant social groups in them, maintain the constraints 
consistently. Labov concludes (2007: 371), ‘It is apparent that an unbroken sequence 
of parent-to-child transmission is required to maintain complex patterns of phonetic, 
grammatical, and lexical specification like the NYC short-a pattern’. Note that Labov 
does not observe the effects of diffusion as it actually happened in Cincinnati in 1820, 
1850, 1890. He infers it from the comparison of synchronic states. 

The advantage of viewing individual dialects potentially as frozen pieces of language 
history is that the language is automatically embedded in a speech community. 
Reconstruction, the basis of historical linguistics, occurs in individual communities, 
and once a change occurs, it can be maintained by the community so long as the 
community is intact. 

Returning to the history of b-, the five dialects are not only five dialects. They 
are also five stages of language history, or at least, pieces of history as extracted 
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in this chapter. Each piece is associated with a population. Populations are not 
linguistically homogeneous. Populations can split. Within a split population seg¬ 
ment, forms which perhaps were not originally dominant can become so. What are 
seen today as innovations defining an entire group would originally have co-existed 
with the non-innovating forms. The original form continues to be used in the non¬ 
innovating residual group. This is essentially how the development of *b can be 
understood. Leaving aside SaiTani, since the precise status and interpretation of b- is 
ambiguous (see §8.3.4), 40 the populations supporting the contemporary reflexes of 
*b- can be represented as in Figure 8.3. 


*0 (*G/N *Uz, *NA, *L/E) 



Figure 8.3 The split of *b- populations 


The asterisk attached to each dialectal group represents the fact that one is dealing 
with reconstructed ancestral demographic groups which support the linguistic 
reconstructions that are associated with them. Brackets indicate a collective defined 
against an innovation whose effect is visible today. 

The representation begins with the reminder that *b- did not innovate in all 
ancestral communities. Non-*b-innovating varieties are attested in CLA itself, and in 
many contemporary dialects (see §8.3). 

The group in which the original innovation took place, *yiba > *b- needs to have 
been ancestral to all subsequent fi-bearing groups. The first split left the original *b 
intact with ancestral *G/N, while ancestral Uzbekistan, Nigerian, and Levantine/ 
Egyptian, at this point undifferentiated linguistically, hence, effectively, simply the 
group that split from *G/N, began developing stage 2 forms (see Table 8.4). The next 
split, the next migration, differentiated Uzbekistan from ancestral *NA and *L/E, at this 
point still undifferentiated, while the last split differentiated ancestral *NA from *L/E. 

Each of these demographic splits was associated with a differentiating dialectal 
feature or features. As in all historical linguistic reconstructions, the splits are post 
hoc inferences. Since the splits are based on observations of contemporary dialectal 
boundaries, the impression needs to be avoided that the changes defining splits were 
abrupt. Only the end product is visible. The original shift, G/N versus other varieties, 
could well have involved groups which had the one trait or the other variably, with 


40 Besides the practical, unnaturally constrained limits of trying to represent complex diachronic- 
geographical data in two-dimensional space. 
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the situation observed today arrived at only over generations within each group. 
Indeed, in the current case one can cite dialects in the G/N region, the Shawawi 
dialect in Oman for instance (Eades 2008: 91), which ‘continue’ (in the current 
perspective) to form a future only with the full verb yabga. If in general in the region 
(12) occurred, in some communities, even if the innovation had been introduced, it 
did not become established. One reading of the Shawawi form, therefore, is the 
maintenance of the original semantic extension of ‘want’ to a ‘future’ function. 
Whereas the Shawawi ‘retention’ interprets resolved variation against the larger 
dialectal area, in the case of NA, Bagirmi Arabic in particular (§8.3.3.3), the variation 
in the b-C context never ‘resolved’ itself into a categorical grammatical category. The 
variation in this case is interpreted to have been maintained over one thousand years. 

The changes associated with each group have been described in §8.3, though not all 
aspects of these changes have been integrated into the generalizing schemas in Table 8.4 
and Figure 8.3. For the sake of brevity, Figure 8.3 abstracts away from the linguistic 
details associated with each stage. In the Appendix a more adequate, though still not 
complete, representation of the linguistic changes associated with *b- as it worked its 
way through reconstructed time is given, along with a brief commentary. 

It is important to bear in mind that the terms ‘NA’, ‘L/E’, and so on are merely 
mnemonic, teleological labels. They happen to be what we observe and where we 
observe them today. Ancestral NA, however, and all ancestral groups, barring 
perhaps *G/N, had at one time to be at a different place from where they are 
today, in Chad, in the Sudan, in Upper Egypt, back, probably, to the Gulf region. 
These migrations are documented independently in historical records to a greater or 
lesser degree (see discussion in Saleh 1978; Owens 1993a, b, 2003; Holes 2011a). 

This perspective is important. To say that contemporary NA or contemporary 
Bagirmi Arabic, in particular, maintained a trait that has close parallels in Uzbekistan 
Arabic simply implies that the original innovation which defined the split was 
maintained through the ancestral history of both groups. It also implies that the 
dialect geography of the past was rather different from that of today. Egyptian Arabic 
must at one time have had the NA-type *b, probably alongside other variants since 
ancestral NA moved through Egypt. 

As a prelude to the next section, it is relevant to note that dialectal apparent time 
does not allow the hypothesis that a given linguistic trait will eventually become 
dominant throughout the language in the way that this inference is possible in 
sociolinguistic apparent time. This is because there is no mechanism guaranteeing 
the spread of features from one community to another in the way in which, by 
definition, younger members of a community will grow into older members. On the 
contrary, the existence of discrete features which define the dialects themselves attests 
to each having developed within a different community of speakers. Other things 
being equal, 41 to the extent that each of the five dialects examined in this chapter 


41 One cannot in this day and age discount the effect of dialect contact in inducing change. Gulf/Najdi 
dialects, in particular, are today exposed to massive migration in the form of Arabic-speaking workers 
from, inter alia, the Levant and Egypt, and many Arabic dialects are exposed to one another via television 
and Internet. How this new contact plays out is in need of sociolinguistic attention. On the other hand, NA 
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changes, the changes will be internal to each speech community. By the same token, 
the implied speech community discreteness of the ancestral populations underlines 
the differences observed in each dialect: each ancestral dialect went its own way, to 
one degree or another, in the past. 

In Figures 8.1 and 8.2, the difference between sociolinguistic apparent time and 
dialectological apparent time is shown by the boxed-in spaces. In Figure 8.2, each 
boxed-in space represents a speech community, within which forms can be freely 
exchanged. Each dialect is isolated from the others, and hence it is assumed that 
changes in one dialect would not presage changes in another. 

8.6 GRAMMATICALIZATION 

In this context it is interesting to look at the role of grammaticalization in under¬ 
standing the development of *b-. While the data do not demand a treatment in terms 
of grammaticalization, grammaticalization processes have been implicitly adduced in 
a number of places, and ostensibly the data described here look tailor-made to fit into 
a grammaticalization framework. More importantly in this context, if grammatical¬ 
ization exists as an independent structural force of some kind, one might expect to 
see it repeated in the different dialectal speech communities examined here, or 
alternatively, one might expect predictions to be made against universal grammat¬ 
icalization trajectories which tell where *b- is headed to in a given dialect. 

Many instances of grammaticalization as described in the literature can be found in 
the current data. Properties of grammaticalization which can be discerned in the current 
data include phonological shortening, morphologization, and limitation of a morpheme 
to a fixed position (Verhoeven 2008: 2, see (12)), and an increase in obligatoriness 
(Heine and Reh 1982:11, cf. in Table 8.4, stage 3 versus stage 5). 42 The shift from a verb 
‘want’ to future/irrealis/volative marker is well described (Bybee etal. 1991). If (12) 
represents primary grammaticalization, the developments which come thereafter exem¬ 
plify secondary grammaticalization (Van der Auwera 2002: 24, Kranich 2010). 

The interest here, however, is not to associate specific individual phenomena in 
the current data with comparable cases or generalizations over a number of cases in 
other languages. Rather, generalizing across all of the individual speech communities 
discussed here, it can be asked to what extent grammaticalization theory steps in with 
a degree of predictability about which changes have occurred and why. 

The entry point, the postulated *yiba ‘want’ > *b- ‘future, irrealis, non-evidential’ 
starts well enough. Individual lexemes do become grammaticalized in ways that 
reflect their lexical origins. However, even here, in the Arabic context, one wants to 


or Uzbekistan are largely exempt from these influences, and as far as NA goes it is worth remarking that 
there is no indication of any shift towards a more L/E-type b- usage, for instance, use of 0 in syntactically 
defined contexts, for instance after modal and aspectual verbs (epistemic contexts). Moreover, the statistics 
in Table 8.1 indicate that even in contemporary Gulf countries there is no obvious trend towards a more 
grammaticalized b-. 

42 By way of orientation, in Bybee et al.’s fusion, dependence, and shortness indices (1991:34-9), b- is placed 
well towards the more grammaticalized end of the scale in each (respectively, ‘4, ‘5’, and either ‘7’ or ‘8’). 
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know why this happened in some varieties, but not in others. While the unavailability 
of yiba in many dialects might explain some of the difference, many varieties have 
reflexes of *yiba but no b-, seen in point ‘c’ in the parametricized summaries in (52). 
The change happened at some point, and once it stopped happening, either yiba and 
b- continued to co-exist, or reflexes of yiba alone continued without developing into 
b-, while those varieties in which b- developed continued with them, regardless of 
whether reflexes of yiba continued to exist in them or not. 

Once the new morpheme is in the language the phase of secondary grammatical- 
ization begins. Bybee et al. (1991) have a specific set of predictions for how reflexes of 
‘want’, yiba, should develop: first a modal force ‘desire, obligation’, then ‘intention, 
immediate future’, then future, and finally ‘probability, possibility’. In Persson’s (2008) 
exposition, b- in G/N arguably reaches at least the third stage. However, in its further 
development outside G/N it makes a complete about-face. *b- shows a dramatic shift 
in L/E, for instance, becoming a marker of indicativeness, of here-and-now evidenti- 
ality. The modal values in L/E, by contrast, are assumed by the 0 p-stem. 

Once the shift occurred, the fate of *b- within the five relevant dialectal commu¬ 
nities varied. In Sard’ani, b- versus 0 develops a well-profiled contrast only in part. In 
NA, in the b-V context and in L/E generally, and probably in Uzbekistan Arabic as 
well, b- versus 0 has a broad indicative versus subjunctive contrast, i.e. it has become 
essentially a ‘symmetric’ modal contrast. However, in NA only deontic modality is 
marked by 0 , whereas in L/E 0 marks both deontic and epistemic modality. 

Apart, therefore, from providing an insight into the primary grammaticalization 
of *yiba > *b-, grammaticalization theory generally fails to elucidate the global devel¬ 
opments of Arabic *b-. Most importantly, it provides no link as to how the original 
non-evidential b- of G/N changed dramatically to the evidential indicativeness of the 
other varieties. Indeed, taken at face value, Bybee et al.’s (1991) scale might be inter¬ 
preted as saying that such a shift should not occur. It is for this reason that a great deal of 
detail was expended describing the NA b-C context in §8.3.3.2. What is argued is that 
the shift to indicativeness followed from the happy conjunction of two factors, b- shifted 
from being a marker relating a proposition to the external world to one marking a 
relation between adjacent, discourse-immanent propositions. This then generalized into 
the unmarked value of indicative. The regularization of this shift was facilitated by the 
phonological ‘gap’ which existed in V-initial p-stem verbs (§8.4.2), so that the regular¬ 
ization of b- had a phonological as well as a pragmatic motivation. 

However, if grammaticalization theory does not elucidate beyond the primary 
grammaticalization stage in the data presented here, 43 it still can be seen to have two 
important functions. First, grammaticalization provides a convenient and graphic 
metaphor allowing the parametricized values to be aligned in a fashion which 
encompasses all varieties where *b-reflexes occur. This is represented in the different 


43 The findings here complement Poplack (2011) who shows that the grammaticalization of ‘go’ futures 
in three related Romance languages, Portuguese, French, and Spanish, is sensitive to quite different 
conditioning factors in each. A recent special edition of Language Sciences devoted to secondary gram¬ 
maticalization (Breban and Kranich 2015) fails to find a unified definition of the phenomenon, and some 
contributors (Bisang 2015) even question its relevance. 
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stages in Table 8.4. While the scale is termed a grammaticalization scale, it is necessarily 
epiphenomenal. Apart from the issue of whether grammaticalization itself is epiphe- 
nomenal, it is epiphenomenal because it fictionalizes ‘Arabic’ into a single language 
community, which it isn’t. The scale is the analyst’s post hoc assessment of develop¬ 
ments, which has no predictive value, if only because the variants are ensconced in 
individual speech communities. Aside from the possibility of dialect contact, alluded 
to in n. 41, it is difficult to see what language-internal forces should push stage 1 G/N b- to 
stage 5 b-, for instance. 

Still, calling the developments summarized in Table 8.4 ‘grammaticalization’ 
allows a complex linguistic history that stretches back at least over 1,300 years and 
over a large part of the earth’s surface to be concisely compressed into one table. It 
allows one to talk about what are in some sense related phenomena within a context 
of ongoing variation, change, and stability. 

The second function of grammaticalization is as a metafilter. The reconstruction 
developed here begins with *yiba ‘want’ > *b- ‘non-evidential’, a change argued to be 
still in place in G/N. Logically, it could be argued—and indeed, as seen briefly in 
§8.3.1.2, it has been in different forms—that the original change was *yiba (or some 
other lexeme) > *b- ‘indicative’ (rather than > non-evidential). Here, however, Bybee 
et al.’s study of the trajectory of ‘want futures’ provides corroborating evidence for 
the argumentation followed in this chapter. 


8.7 CONCLUSION 

The current study is based on a historical linguistic analysis built of various analytical 
and methodological instruments most of which are familiar linguistic ideas, includ¬ 
ing grammaticalization, analogy, and splits defined by innovations. One, the role 
of discourse pragmatics in determining the reinterpretation of a bound morpheme, 
is perhaps not so widespread in the literature, though the argument proceeds from 
a close corpus-based analysis. What the concentration on one morpheme over a 
long diachronic and dialectal expanse brings out is, in Gensler’s words, the ‘dia¬ 
chronic mutability of grammatical categories’ (2002: 712). The more one follows the 
history of a single morpheme—Gensler traced the evolution of the contemporary 
preposition yn ‘in’ out of the proto-Brythonic (British Celtic) article *ind - the more 
one discovers odd twists and turns, reinterpretations and attractions, which do 
not reduce to a simple typological development or grammaticalization trajectory. 
In the present case an original *yiba > *b- serves as the source of two values which 
have essentially split into opposites, ‘future, volitional, non-evidential’ versus ‘indi¬ 
cative, evidential’. 

The basis of the reconstruction resides in individual dialects, and it is argued that 
these can be thought of as speech communities which represent on a comparative basis 
the apparent past. This is one operationalization of Janda’s call to integrate variational 
linguistics into historical linguistic thinking. The rationale of this step is threefold. 

First, in giving explicit recognition to variation, it allows contemporarily attested 
variation to serve as an analogical model for what might have happened in the 
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reconstructed stages of change. The key element in the current chapter hinges on the 
NA/Bagirmi h- as a propositional adjacency marker (§8.3.2, §8.3.3) where the pragmat¬ 
ically determined variation provides the interpretive basis of stages 2 and 3 in Figure 8.3. 
Potentially, however, it is not restricted to this. It was suggested, for instance, that 
variationist study of Sarfani b- would throw light on the historical status of b- in that 
variety, and by implication on the overall development of *b- in Arabic. 

Secondly, the step affirms that linguistic forms are, and always have been, prop¬ 
erties of speech communities. This, I think, makes more palatable the argument 
offered here that there is only one history of *b-, taken in different directions by 
different speech communities. As seen in §8.44.2, there is a reluctance in Arabic 
historical studies in particular not only to give due recognition to the contemporary 
spoken language as opposed to the normatized Classical and Standard varieties, but 
also to trace the history of individual dialectal forms to a generalizing historical 
source. One asks not of the history of *b-, but rather what the source of Levantine Il¬ 
ls, or Gulf/Najdi b-, as if the history of the language of native Arabic speakers is 
ineradicably tied to the political unit they happen to have been born and socialized in. 
Recognizing that *b- spread or innovated not by philological fiat, but rather by 
encapsulation in living speech communities, reattaches language to societies with 
their own individual histories. 

This point is important enough in Arabic historical linguistics to warrant reiter¬ 
ation. Invoking speech communities has no meaning unless they can be given 
concrete, internal contours. The tendency in Arabic historical linguistics is to base 
analyses on fixed grammars. This is unobjectionable so long as the relevant features 
are invariable, or relatively so. b- in L/E, for instance, was suggested (§8.3.2) to have 
values which are largely expressible by grammatical rule or characterization. NA b-V 
is equally ‘simple’. Not all parts of language are like this, however, and parts which 
today are so, may not always have been so. Gulf/Najdi b- and NA b-C are explicable 
only with a detailed corpus-based study yielding a fuzzy, pragmatically based char¬ 
acterization. It was also suggested that a better understanding of Sarfani b- requires 
such an approach. Thinking of language as embedded in speech communities creates 
a legitimacy for integrating such ‘fuzzy’ data into mainstream historical linguistic 
interpretation. 

Thirdly, in general it allows one to think of the relation between transmission and 
change as a community property. Here, for instance, whereas Janda (2001) empha¬ 
sizes the inherent discontinuity of language because it must be learned anew in each 
generation, the different values which *b- has assumed in Arabic do in fact reduce to 
a relatively small number, when set against the over-i,ooo-year existence of the form 
across different speech communities. If there is an inherent potential for breaks in 
transmission, the forces of stability and equilibrium are also strong. 44 


44 One perspective in this regard is that of Nettle 1999. While his computer-based model is, as Nettle 
himself states, rudimentary (54), it does suggest that social differentiation expedites language change (1999: 
58). By the same token, populations in which there are few barriers to language interaction tend to show 
variation, but not change. 
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One final point emerges from this study and that is that the linguistic history of 
Arabic is not simple. This chapter tells the story of one morpheme which occurs in 
many varieties of Arabic, but hardly in all. As seen in §§8.1 and 8.4.44, there is a 
series of structurally related p-stem verb prefixes awaiting their own treatment. The 
obverse history of b-, the 0 p-stem, which in a number of dialects has developed a 
subjunctive value, has remained in the background. *b- is the tip of the iceberg. 


APPENDIX 

The flow chart in Figure 8.4 outlines the steps by which the putative evolutions of the different 
contemporary varieties are reconstructed. It fills out the linguistic detail behind Figure 8.3. The 
steps represent logical stages, in that a change defined at a higher level is the condition for a 
lower level. By the same token, given our chronological knowledge of the Arabo-Islamic 
expansion, it is possible to deduce a time ad quern a given innovation would have occurred, 
given what is known about when the populations reached their current habitats. 


1. *yiba > *b-non-evidentiality (G/N) < 700 ad 



Figure 8.4 The development of *b-: chronology 
Notes to follow 
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Figure 8.4 Notes 

< development occurred not later than. 

1. The postulated original primary grammaticization of *yiba to *b- with its ‘non-evidentiality’ meaning, as in contem¬ 
porary G/N. This change is postulated to have taken place at the latest by 700 ad , and probably occurred before that time. 
This is the only change which occurred among some ancestral groups of speakers, hence its attestation in G/N today, i.e. 
this ancestral group underwent no further changes. I put in brackets the contemporary dialect which serves as the major 
basis of reconstruction. In this case, it is the Gulf/Najdi dialect. At this point the conditioned change *b > *m- before lpl 
n- had occurred, since this alternation is attested in all subsequent groups. 

2. Groups of speakers with (1) innovated b- to a propositional adjacency value. This was accompanied by the 
regularization of b- before any V-p-stem, creating a uniform p-stem paradigm beginning with a C-, where C = either 
*b- or a person marker n-, t-. This change is also postulated as pre 700 ad, since the change ‘explains’ the basic asymmetry 
in the Uzbekistan and NA p-stem paradigm today, i.e. the two paradigms go back to a common innovation. The 
propositional adjacency value opened the way for a ‘new’ interpretation of *b-, whose reflex is found in the next step. 

3. One group regularized *b-V a step further, creating a contrastive indicative (*b-) versus subjunctive ( 0 ) out of the b ~ 0 
alternation. One part of this group, ancestral Uzbekistan Arabic, also changed *b- to *m- throughout the paradigm. 
This change is relatively easy to pinpoint diachronically: it happened before 700 ad since the *b- > *m- change is 
characteristic of Uzbekistan Arabic only. 

4. A sister group of 3 shared in the development of the indicative/subjunctive contrast, but also kept the optional 
occurrence of b-C in the ‘propositional adjacency’ sense. This is represented in step 4, where contemporary NA is the 
result of step 2b and 3. It did not share in the general *b- > *m- change of Uzbekistan Arabic. This change too can be 
postulated to have occurred before 700 ad . 

5. A final change was effected by a group of speakers who regularized the *b- = indicative versus * 0 - = subjunctive 
contrast to all members of the paradigm, not only to those beginning with a V-inflected p-stem. The specific innovation 
marking this stage is that b- takes on a new ‘indicative’ meaning before -C- p-stems, against its inherited value where the 
indicative meaning of b- was present only before V-p-stems. This is ancestral L/E. No dating for this change is given for 
the moment, though it can be assumed to be post 700 but pre-1200. 
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The Northern Fertile Crescent 


STEPHAN PROCHAZKA 


9.1 INTRODUCTION 

The present chapter covers the Arabic dialects spoken in the northern part of the 
Fertile Crescent, stretching from Cilicia in the west to Iraqi Kurdistan in the east. The 
southern limits of the region are from Baghdad up the Euphrates River and west 
through Aleppo to the Mediterranean. Today, the speakers of these dialects live in 
three different states: Turkey, Syria, and Iraq. 

The area is characterized by linguistic diversity and religious pluralism; religions 
include Sunni, ‘■Alawi, and ShI v I Islam, Christianity, Judaism (until c.1950), and 
smaller sects like the Yazidis. For millennia various Semitic and Indo-European 
languages have coexisted in the region, and during the last thousand years Altaic 
Turkish was part of this linguistic mix. At present, linguistic contact occurs mainly 
between Arabic, Turkish, and Kurdish; Aramaic plays a very marginal role. As Map 9.1 
indicates, the northern part of the region is linguistically extremely heterogeneous. In 
the north Arabic is not spoken in contiguous areas, resulting in few contacts between 
the different Arabic dialects. Some Arabic dialects, particularly in Cilicia and parts 
of south-eastern Anatolia, are completely isolated and surrounded by Turkish- and/or 
Kurdish-speaking regions. 

The linguistic diversity of the region is mirrored in the Arabic dialects (Map 9.2). 
These can be classified into three groups: (1) the Arabic spoken in Cilicia (((Jukurova) 
and the Turkish province of Antioch (Hatay) constitutes a part of Syro-Palestinian 
Arabic (group 1); (2) dialects which belong to the North Arabian group prevail in the 
centre of the region and extend north up to the Turkish city of Urfa (group 2); (3) the 
dialects spoken in the south-eastern parts of Anatolia together with those of Iraq 
(group 3). 1 All dialects of group 1 are ‘sedentary’-type dialects, and all of group 2 
‘bedouin’-type dialects. Group 3 includes an older layer of ‘sedentary’-type dialects 
(group 3a) and a more recent layer of‘bedouin’-type dialects (group 3b). According to 


1 For details see Palva 2006 (general classification), Behnstedt 2009 (Syria), Jastrow 2006a (Anatolia), 
and Jastrow 2007 (Iraq). 


Arabic Historical Dialectology. First edition. Clive Holes (ed.). 
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the pronunciation of the word for ‘I said’, ‘sedentary’ and ‘bedouin’ dialects are 
usually labelled as qaltu and gilit dialects, respectively. 


9.2 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENT 

The complicated history of settlement in the region has not yet been investigated in 
detail and will probably remain unknown for several regions and eras. Historical 
sources often mention ethnic groups, but information on languages is scarce and 
seldom provides any hints on linguistic varieties. The present chapter is a tentative 
attempt to explain the historical processes behind the present linguistic map of the 
region: much must remain hypothetical concerning the history of Arabic dialects 
here, particularly regarding earlier periods. 

The history of Arabic in most parts of this region starts not with the Muslim 
conquest in the seventh century, but at least three to four centuries earlier. The Syrian 
steppe, including the fertile lands on its edges, and large parts of the Jazira 2 were 
mostly Arabic-speaking when the Muslim armies arrived. Many of the local Arab 
tribes had adopted Christianity and used Aramaic in written communication. It 
can be assumed that there was significant bilingualism or even trilingualism with 
Aramaic and Persian, particularly among the sedentary population in towns such as 
Anbar, Hit, Tikrit, and al-HIra (Morony 2005: 22iff., Toral-Niehoff 2014: 122-4). 
The most important Arab tribes already in the region before Islam were the Asad, 
Bakr ibn Wafil, Iyad, al-Namir, Taghlib, TayyE, Tamlm, and Tanukh. 3 Following the 
conquest, a steady influx of Arab tribes came from the Peninsula to Iraq (in smaller 
numbers to Syria; cf. Donner 1981: 250) especially to its south and the garrison cities 
of Basra and Kufa (Morony 2005: 236-50). The largest Arab town in the north 
became Mosul, which was dominated by various branches of the Azd, who originated 
in Oman. The city’s hinterland was mainly controlled by Taghlib and “JAnaza 
(Orthmann 2002: 108; Robinson 2000: 73-7). 

The details of the Arabization of Iraq are unknown but it is certain that Aramaic 
was only slowly replaced by Arabic, particularly in the countryside. In the north it has 
survived even to the present (Morony 2005: i77ffi, Holes 2007b: 123). In towns, a 
smaller number of Persian speakers lived in Iraq for many centuries after the 
conquest (Orthmann 2002: 133; Robinson 2000: 72). 

However, during the early Islamic and most subsequent periods, the Jazira and the 
Syrian Steppe remained in the hands of pastoral groups. It was traditionally divided 
into three regions named after large tribal confederations: Diyar Mudar west of the 
Khabur River (Tamlm, Qays), Diyar RabEa between the Khabur and the Tigris 
(Taghlib, Bakr, al-Namir), and Diyar Bakr in northern Mesopotamia (Robinson 
2000: 168, 61). The last region took its name from Bakr, of which the Shayban 


2 The Arabic term for the northern part of Mesopotamia. 

3 For details and geographical distribution cf. Toral-Niehoff 2014: 227-31; Morony 2005: 214-35; EP 
s.v. Asad, Bakr ibn Wa’il, Iyad, al-Namir b. Kasit, Taghlib, Tayyi 5 , Tamim ibn Murr, Tanukh. 
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branch settled there in the mid-seventh century and thus probably formed one 
component of the Arabic-speaking groups in Anatolia. Other Arab tribes that 
came to Anatolia were the Qays (around Lake Van) and the partly Christian Tanukh. 
Another branch of the latter settled in the mountains east of Lattakia in the ninth 
century (El 2 , s.v. ‘Tanukh’). Life in the larger cities such as Urfa, Diyarbakir, and 
Nusaybin seems not to have changed much and the population to have remained 
largely Christian and non-Arab (Robinson 1996: 443). During the first half of the 
tenth century most parts of the Northern Fertile Crescent came under the rule of a 
sub tribe of the Taghlib, the Banu Hamdan, who were based mainly in Aleppo and 
Mosul. Towards the end of that century the region witnessed significant ethnic 
changes and the rise of non-Arab rulers. There was a wave of immigration of tribes 
from Arabia to the Jazira and adjacent regions, among them the ‘'Uqayl, Kilab, and 
Numayr, who ousted the long-established Taghlib (Heidemann 2002: 32). At almost 
the same time Kurdish tribes took possession of south-eastern Anatolia and Iraq east 
of the Tigris, and in the eleventh century Turkoman tribes began to raid the region 
(Ripper 2000: 261-5). The northern and eastern boundaries of Arabic have remained 
largely unchanged since. 

We suggest the late tenth century as the terminus ante quem for the develop¬ 
ment of the common linguistic traits described in §9.3. As has been said, the bulk 
of the rural and pastoral Arabic-speaking population consisted mainly of a few 
large tribes. Many of them settled in different territories, such as the Bakr, whom 
we find in both Iraq and Anatolia. The large cities, particularly Basra and Kufa, 
were inhabited by a very large number of tribes that fostered the development of 
regional koinai. Owing to the political and demographic importance of these cities 
(to which Baghdad was later added), their dialect(s) certainly spread into other 
parts of the region (Magidow 2013:199-206). Thus it can be assumed that until the 
end of the tenth century relatively homogenous varieties of Arabic were spoken 
from the Gulf (perhaps as far as Bahrain and Oman) to Anatolia, and from the 
Zagros to the Mediterranean (and Cyprus). We argue that these varieties constitute 
the common core of the ‘sedentary’ dialects described in this chapter. After that 
time, 4 most Anatolian dialects, except those of the Mardin group, became isolated 
and under the influence of Kurdish and later Turkish. 5 After the Mongol conquest 
of Iraq in the thirteenth century, Mesopotamia and Syria remained politically 
divided, and this facilitated divergent linguistic developments, which may well 
have continued following the Ottoman conquest in the sixteenth century because 
the two regions were linguistically and politically separated by broad territories 
under bedouin control. In Iraq, the Mongols’ devastation resulted in extensive 
de-urbanization and tribal bedouin dominance. All gilit-type dialects (group 3b) 


4 Talay (2014: 179) claims that the split happened only in the sixteenth century, after the Ottoman 
conquest. 

5 Local tradition often provides a different picture (cf. Zimmermann 2009: 612 for Uzbekistan Arabic). 
The Arabs of Tillo near the Anatolian town of Siirt claim, for instance, that they came in two waves, the first 
from Syria in c.1300 and the second from Arabia in c. 1600 (Lahdo 2010: 26). Linguistic evidence does not 
corroborate this; but because there are no other sources, it cannot be entirely dismissed. 
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are the result of this linguistic bedouinization, which began in the thirteenth 
century and affected the whole of the south and virtually all rural settlements 
further north. In and south of Baghdad, only non-Muslim communities speak 
qdltu dialects (group 3a); to the north, only the urban population (Holes 2007b: 
13off.). Along the Euphrates group 3a dialects have been preserved in only a 
few towns (Der iz-Zor, Albu Kamal, '■'Ana, Hit). 6 The scattered enclaves of 
group 3a dialects in the Syrian Khabur region around al-Hasaka are not relics of 
an older stratum but the result of the exodus of mainly Christian Arabs from 
Anatolia during the persecutions of WWI. The Khawetna of NE Syria immigrated 
to that region from around Mosul only at the end of the nineteenth century 
(Talay 1999: 1). 

The ‘bedouin’ dialects of the semi-nomadic sheep and goat herders (called 
Shawi) in the Jazlra seem to constitute the older strata and in parts may go back 
to the eleventh century or even earlier (Oppenheim 1939: 226ff.). However, many 
tribes were always on the move and migration to and from the Jazira happened 
frequently up to the twentieth century, which explains the high degree of homo¬ 
geneity among the various ‘bedouin’ dialects. Only the camel-breeding Shammar 
and ‘’ Anaza, who migrated to the Jazira from Central Arabia at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, have significantly different dialects (Oppenheim 1939: 55, 
Behnstedt 2000: 424-58). 

At about the same time parts of the Cilician Plain became Arabic-speaking as 
‘’’Alawi peasants gradually moved there from NW Syria. They mainly settled along the 
rivers and on the outskirts of large towns such as Adana and Tarsus (Prochazka-Eisl 
and Prochazka 2010: 49-64). The delineation of political borders after the collapse of 
the Ottoman Empire in 1918 had a significant influence on linguistic developments. 
In particular those speakers of Arabic who in 1923 became citizens of the Republic of 
Turkey largely lost contact with other Arabic speakers and also were influenced by 
Turkish nationalist politics. 


9.3 LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION OF FEATURES 
RELEVANT TO HISTORICAL DIALECTOLOGY 

9.3.I INHERITED FEATURES 

In this section some features are described which were most likely already present in 
the first layers of Arabic that were introduced to the region. Thus these features can 
be labelled as ‘archaic’ or ‘pre-diasporic’, i.e. going back to dialects spoken in Arabia 
before Islam. 


6 In the sixteenth century all these towns had fewer than five thousand inhabitants. An Ottoman census 
of that time mentioned not a single village in the whole of the Jazira, which indicates that only very small 
permanent settlements were there (Goyun^/Hiitteroth 1997: 128; 77). 
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9.3.1.1 Phonology 

9.3. 1.1.1 Consonants 

The interdental fricatives Idl, It/, and Id/, have been preserved in all ‘bedouin’ dialects 
and in the majority of the ‘sedentary’ dialects east of the Euphrates. 7 Significant 
exceptions are only found in Anatolia (see §9.3.2.1.1). 

A striking feature of practically all dialects of the region, including the urban 
dialect of Aleppo, is that Igl is pronounced as a voiced affricate [d3]. Compared to 
most adjacent dialects in Syria and the Gulf this can be regarded as an extraordinarily 
archaic trait. The same is true for /q/, which has been preserved in almost all 
‘sedentary’ dialects. 8 In a couple of eastern Syrian ‘sedentary’ dialects ‘bedouin’ 
influence has resulted in the adoption of the sound /g/ instead of /q/ in many lexemes 
(Behnstedt 1997a: map 9; Talay 1999: 31). 

9.3. 1.1.2 Vowels 

A conspicuous trait of the ‘sedentary’ dialects—Syrian and Mesopotamian alike 9 —is 
the raising of word-internal a to e (or r), which is conditioned by an Hi in the same 
word. This phenomenon was described as early as the eighth century by the Arab 
grammarian Sibawaih, who called it imala. Examples: 

(1) imala 

Mardin: gdmf > gemd''' ‘mosque’, kildb > kleb ‘dogs’ (Grigore 2007: 80) 

Aleppo: yuhdsib > yheseb ‘he pays’; f awamid > r wemid ‘poles’ (Sabuni 1980: 41-3) 
Cilicia: naggdr > niggdr, pi niggerin ‘carpenters’ (Prochazka 2002a: 46) 

The existence of the sound shift in a word such as kleb shows that the imala has to 
be older than the widespread elision of short HI and /u/. However, as niggdr shows, the 
imala is not triggered by i which emerged from *a in certain patterns (see §9.3.2.1.2), 
indicating that this shift happened after the rules of the imala became established. 
Another indication of the great age of this feature is that it exists in a large number of 
dialects which have been out of contact with other varieties of Arabic for centuries. 10 
Independent innovation is very unlikely because, generally speaking, many shared 
rules and exceptions are indicative of a common origin. Jonathan Owens attempted 
to reconstruct the history of the imala by putting this feature into a wider context. He 
also included different types of imala not conditioned by an /i/ in the same word and 


7 For the dialects further west see Lentin, this volume, §7.5.2. 

8 Aleppo exhibits the shift to 7 characteristic of most towns in the Levant (see Lentin, this volume, 
§7.5.3). From there 7 has spread to the west and is also attested for two villages in Hatay (Behnstedt 1997a: 
map 9; Arnold 1998: 34). The sound 7 is also found as an allophone of q in the Siirt group of Anatolia, 
where it is regarded as a typical female feature (Jastrow 1978: 4off.). 

9 Cf. Cyprus: Borg 1985: 57-9; Syria: Behnstedt 1997a: map 33; Cilicia: Prochazka 2002b: 93; Hatay: 
Arnold 1998: 65; Aleppo: Sabuni 1980: 37-44; Anatolia: Jastrow 1978: 65-9; Iraq: Jastrow 2007: 417. 

10 Its existence in Cypriot Arabic, which was cut off from other Arabic speakers in the thirteenth 
century, prompted A. Borg to state that the imala is ‘a diagnostic trait showing unequivocally that Cypriot 
Arabic could hardly be an offshoot of Lebanese Arabic tout court.' (Borg 2004: xx). 
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attested for Libya, Malta, and Andalusi Arabic (Owens 2006: 220-9). 11 What is 
important for our region is that, already by the eighth century, ‘ imala was a very 
widespread phenomenon with a plethora of conditioning factors’ (Owens 2006: 206). 
Thus it must be seen not as a post-diasporic innovation, but as an old inherited 
phonological feature. However, the fact that the specific form of the imala described 
here exists in all ‘sedentary’ dialects of the Northern Fertile Crescent may to some 
extent be explained by the wave model (Francois 2014: 168-70). According to the 
sources, after the conquest the feature was common in southern Iraq (Levin 2007: 
311). When Baghdad was founded in 762, many of its inhabitants originated from 
southern Iraq, a large proportion of whom probably spoke dialects with imala. 12 
Thus we can assume that the imala was a high-prestige linguistic feature and it is 
likely that it spread along the trade routes, in particular up the Tigris and Euphrates 
to Aleppo and Anatolia. If we assume that the imala spread north and west from 
southern and central Iraq in the late eighth and early ninth centuries, this would 
explain its absence in the dialects of Central Asia, because their speakers probably left 
Mesopotamia in the first half of the eighth century (Magidow 2013: 261). 

9.3.1.1.3 Diphthongs 

The two diphthongs /ay/ and /aw/ have mainly been preserved in the ‘sedentary’ dialects 
throughout the region. This again can be seen as an archaic trait, because monophthon- 
gization is an extremely widespread phenomenon in Arabic dialects (Ivanyi 2006: 642). 
But in the Northern Fertile Crescent, monophthongization is restricted to large cities 
(Baghdad, Mosul, Aleppo (Blanc 1964: 5off; Sabuni 1980: 59)) and a few dialects showing 
strong ‘bedouin’ influence, e.g. Der iz-Zor (Jastrow 1978: 78). As for Aleppo, the 
diphthongs have been preserved, but only in the dialect of its Christians. The Christian 
community of Aleppo belongs to the oldest layer of the city’s population and lives in 
separate town quarters; this may have fostered the preservation of conservative features. 

9.3.1.2 Morphology 

9.3.1.2.1 Pronouns 

Because the closed-list class of pronouns has been subject to many innovations, it is 
treated in §9.3.2.2.1. Here only two conservative traits will be briefly discussed, the 
first characteristic of ‘bedouin’-type and the second in group 3a dialects. 

In all ‘bedouin’-type dialects of the region gender distinction has been kept as a 
distinctive category in the plural of personal pronouns (Table 9.1). 13 The m forms 


11 To Owens’ data one could add the existence of imala in some Negev ‘bedouin’ dialects (Shawarbah 
2012: 81-9) and in some ‘sedentary’ dialects (e.g. Mudaibi, Sinaw) of the interior of northern Oman (Clive 
Holes, p.c.). 

12 The Arabic-speaking Muslim population may have been mostly from Kufa. There are speculations 
that the Christians and Jews came from the pre-Islamic Arab town al-Hira (Magidow 2013: 206). 

13 The preservation of gender distinctions in pronouns is always paralleled in the corresponding 
demonstrative pronouns and verbal inflections—i.e. gender distinction in the plural exists in all or none 
of these three categories. 
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usually contain u and m, the f forms i and n, but there are dialects exhibiting the 
vowel a in both forms. The f f-forms are probably older than the CLA forms showing 
u in both genders. 14 


Table 9.1 2/3pl pronoun forms, Shawi 
bedouin (Behnstedt 2000: 454) 

mpl 

fpl 

2 intum 

intin 

intam 

intin 

intam 

intan 

3 humma 

hinna 


The other archaic feature is connected to the pronominal suffix of 2fsng, which in OA 
was invariably -ki. In both the Iraqi 15 and Anatolian ‘sedentary’ dialects -ki has been 
maintained in all phonological contexts, whereas in other ‘sedentary’ dialects of this 
region (e.g. that of Cilicia) this form is found only after a vowel (otherwise -ik) 
(Table 9.2). 16 


Table 9.2 2fsng pronominal suffix (Jastrow 1979: 43; 
Grigore 2007: 23off.; Prochazka 2002a: 65-7) 


after C- ‘house’ 

after V- ‘brother’ 

Mosul 

bet-ki 

axii-ki 

Mardin 

bayt-ki 

axii-ki 

Cilicia 

bayt-ik 

xu-ki 


9.3. 1.2.2 Verb inflection 

A highly salient feature of all qdltu dialects is—as their label suggests—the inflectional 
morpheme -tu used for the isng s-stem verb. The retention of the final vowel, which is 
not attested for any other dialect outside Arabia proper, enables differentiation between 
the isng and 2msng, in contrast to all other dialects of the region. 


14 For further details see the lists in Prochazka 2014: 137-40. 

15 An exception is Tikrit, where the very unusual form -uk is found, e.g. ?lduk ‘your (f) hand’, xasinuk 
‘your (f) nose’ (Johnstone 1969-73: 102). 

16 Given that the final short vowels of OA have usually been dropped in the dialects, it could be argued 
that the final -i in forms like bet-ki has been restored by analogy with the feminine pronoun ’anti and the 
corresponding inflectional suffix -ti. But such an approach would require the (implausible) presupposition 
that, during a certain phase in the history of the dialects, both the masculine and feminine pronoun ended 
in -k. This and the fact that invariable -ki is only found in regions which exhibit many other archaisms (e.g. 
Uzbekistan) make it more plausible to assume the preservation of the OA form. See also Owens’ detailed 
approach for reconstructing the different forms (2006: 246-50). 
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In the p-stem, both the ‘bedouin’ and the qdltu dialects preserve the final -n in the 
suffixes of 2fsng and 2 and 3mpl respectively (Table 9.3). 


Table 9.3 ‘Bedouin’ (gilit ) and ‘sedentary’ {qdltu) dialect verb contrasts 


s-stem 

Cilicia/group 1 

‘bedouin’/group 2 

Mosul/group 3a 

OA 

isng 

ftah-t 

darab-t 

fatah-tu 

fatah-tu 

2msng 

p-stem 

ftah-t 

darab-t 

fatah-t 

fatah-ta 

2fsng 

tisrab-i 

tisrab-Jn 

tdsrab-ln 

tasrab-ina 

2 com pi 

tisrab-u 

tisrab-un 

tdsrab-un 

tasrab-una 

3 com pi 

yisrab-u 

yisrab-un 

ydsrab-un 

yasrab-una 


9.3.1.3 Syntax 

9.3.1.3.1 Indefinite noun-adjective phrases 

All group 2 dialects of the region have a morpheme -in, primarily used to link an 
adjectival or participial attribute to its head noun if this is indefinite. Owing to its 
phonological similarity, this suffix is often called tanwln, after the term for the 
indefinite marker in OA. But because its dialectal occurrence and functions differ 
significantly from those in OA, it is more appropriate to use the term ‘nominal linker’ 
(Owens 2006: 104) or ‘dialectal tanwln (Holes 2004b: 89; cf. Ferrando’s chapter, this 
volume, which illustrates its use in twelfth-century Andalusi Arabic). 

(2) Syrian bedouin (Bettini 2006: 171/26) 

gal-at i walla b-blr-in qamlg 

say.s-stem-3fsng yes by God in-well-linker deep 
‘She said, “Yes, it is in a deep well”.’ 

(3) Harran-Urfa (own data) 

?al f indu walad-in lahig ygawwz-u 

rel at-3msng son-linker ap.reach (age) 3msng-marry.p-stem.3msng 

b-al-flus hadannlc 

with-def a-money dem.pl 

‘The one who has an adolescent son will marry him off with that money.’ 

The same morpheme is also used to link modifying elements other than adjectives 
to indefinite nouns, particularly prepositions with pronominal suffixes and clauses 
(also called asyndetic relative clauses). 

(4) Harran-Urfa (own data) 
rabf-in mitl-ak 
friend-linker like-2msng 
‘a friend like you’ 
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(5) Harran-Urfa (own data) 

hindk si mutrah-in yitla? yisrah 

there exists place-linker 3msng-ascend.p-stem 3msng-graze.p-stem. 

bi-hin 

in-3fpl 

‘There is a place where he (can) graze them.’ 

In the ‘bedouin’ dialects described here, there is no evidence that this morpheme 
marks indefiniteness in unmodified single nouns, as it does in some dialects of 
Arabia. 17 Thus it is actually not an indefinite marker in any general sense; 
cf. Ingham 1982: 53-4. The underlying principle of tanwin is rather that of a ‘specific 
indefinite’ (Holes 2016: 132). Its original pragmatic function was to limit the scope of 
an indefinite noun, i.e. to distinguish completely unspecified indefinites from those 
which are still indefinite but further specified by a qualifying element. Formally, 
tanwin is a morphosyntactical device to link an indefinite noun to a following 
component that specifies it (the latter can be an adjective, a relative clause, a prepos¬ 
itional phrase, etc.). The extraordinarily wide geographical distribution coupled with 
the substantially identical function of this linking morpheme suggests that it is an 
archaic feature harking back to pre-diasporic Arabic (Owens 2006:102-6). 

The ‘bedouin’ dialects treated here reflect different stages of the diachronic 
development of tanwin. Harran-Urfa Arabic has more or less preserved the original 
system, as the adnominal linker is obligatory, or virtually so; cf. Ferrando, this 
volume. The usage of tanwin is the default case, particularly in noun-adjective 
phrases. 18 In the other regions covered by this chapter a gradual decrease in the 
use of this linker can be observed. In the texts recorded during the last three decades 
from Shawi ‘bedouin’ speakers in Syria it still occurs, but its usage is far from 
obligatory. 19 In the gilit-type dialects of the northern part of Iraq (group 3b)—both 
rural and urban—this feature seems to have been totally abandoned. This develop¬ 
ment corresponds to a general tendency as in most Gulf dialects, too, where dialectal 
tanwin has rapidly decreased in the speech of the younger generations (Holes 2004b: 89; 
Holes’ chapter in this volume, §5.2). 

9.3.1.3.2 Definite noun-adjective phrases 

In all dialects on the northern periphery, the structure of definite attributive phrases 
differs from that in most other Arabic dialects in two respects: first, the definite 
marker is attached only to the adjective; and second, the noun appears in the 
construct state. This means the adjective is subordinated to the preceding noun. 


17 Cf. Ingham 1986: 80 for the Al Murra; dialectal tanwin with unmodified nouns is also occasionally 
found in the Gulf dialects (Holes 2004b: 89-90). 

18 Thus most speakers accept only hayyt-in cibire ‘a big snake’ and reject *hayye cibire as ungrammat¬ 
ical; even Turkish nouns and adjectives are connected by this linker, e.g. bez-in zen ‘a good nappy’ and 
mamin saklit-in belliye ‘she has no clear symptom’. 

19 Cf Behnstedt (2000: 45off.) and Bettini (2006: 7If.), who note that its use is relatively rare. 
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(6) Tarsus: guwat 3 mgdrt l- 3 kblri ‘inside the large cave’ (Prochazka 2002a: 152) 
Harran: mahramt al-hamra ‘the red scarf’ (own data) 

Mardin: bfat dl s taq ‘the old churches’ (Grigore 2007: 216). 

Axax: mahfardt b-b f ide ‘the remote pit’ (Wittrich 2001: 148) 

Thus in these dialects nominal and adjectival annexation-types are structurally 
identical with one another, with the exception that the adjective agrees with the head 
noun in gender and number. This feature is old: there is evidence of it in OA, 20 
including the Koran. It is frequently attested in Middle Arabic (Blau 2002: 48) and in 
many other dialects, though sometimes restricted to toponyms and adverbial phrases 
such as ‘last year’ (see, e.g.. Holes 2016: 213-15). The striking contrast with all other 
varieties (spoken and written) is that in the ‘sedentary’ dialects of the northern 
periphery this pattern has become the default case. In the ‘bedouin’ dialects of the 
Harran-Urfa region the construction seems to be used in free variation with the 
‘standard’ pattern showing the article attached to both elements. As for the latter 
case, however, it shows the remarkable difference that f nouns are morphologically 
marked as if they were in the construct state (i.e. with -t appended): 

(7) Harran-Urfa (own data) 

ghaw-t al-murr-a 

coffee-constr def.a-bitter-f 
‘the bitter coffee’ 

The latter variant is also frequently attested for the related ‘bedouin’ dialects 
spoken in adjacent regions of Syria, 21 which indicates that the omission of the first 
article is probably a recent innovation of the northern dialects. 

Because there is evidence for the definite noun phrase in which the head noun 
lacks the definite article throughout the history of Arabic and other Semitic languages 
(Retso 2009: 5-30), it has been persuasively argued that this pattern represents an 
old feature harking back to proto-Arabic (Testen 1998:163-5; Pat-El 2009: 38,42-4). 
Since archaisms often survive on the periphery, this pattern may well be a pre- 
diasporic feature. Without going into detail, we can state that it was frequent in older, 
pre-classical layers of Arabic, but has hardly ever been the default case, as it is in 
many dialects of our region. Thus, the generalization of this feature is likely to be an 
innovation that could only occur where Arabic is spoken in a minority setting with 
virtually no influence from MSA. 22 This is corroborated by the situation in Harran- 
Urfa, where this construction is apparently recent and has not yet become the default 
case. An important factor in explaining the ‘success’ of the development described 
here is the complete redundancy of the article attached to the noun—a fact which 
certainly facilitated its omission. 


al-ghaw-t al-murr-a 

def.a-coffee-constr def.a-bitter-f 


20 A Greek papyrus dated ad 530 includes the Arabic phrase bayth al-axbar ‘the very large first floor 
unit’ (Al-Jallad et al. 2013: 32). 

21 Cf. Bettini 2006: 154/11 al-qurft al-mqaffala ‘the locked room.’ 

22 This hypothesis is supported by the fact that this feature is more or less absent from the closely related 
dialects of Mosul, Der iz-Zor, and the Khawetna. 
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9.3. 1.3.3 Relative clauses 

In all ‘sedentary’ dialects relative clauses are asyndetically linked to an indefinite head 
noun by pure juxtaposition. In the ‘bedouin’ dialects, however, the morpheme -in 
also links a qualifying clause to its preceding head noun (see 59.3.1.3.1). 

A characteristic trait of most dialects on the northern periphery 23 is that the 
construction of relative clauses referring to a definite head noun exactly parallels 
noun-adjective and noun-noun phrases, i.e. the noun has no article and appears in 
the construct state. This means that the pattern described in 59.3.1.3.2 was general¬ 
ized and applied to definite relative clauses linked by a relative particle. 24 

(8) Eastern Anatolia (Wittrich 2001: 167) 

hak-at-li hakkoy-dt b staxbar-tu-wa f ala-ya 

tell.s-stem-3fsng-to-isng story-constr rel ask.s-stem-isng-3fsng on-3fsng 
‘She told me the story about which I had asked her.’ 

(9) Cilicia (Prochazka 2002a: 159) 

bi-mayy-t il ma-tigla 

with-water-constr rel modifier-3fsng-boil.p-stem 
‘with water that is boiling’ 


The same feature is also found in the ‘bedouin’-type dialects of the Harran-Urfa 
region, though not as a default but besides hybrid constructions with both definite 
marking and construct state at the head noun. 


(10) Harran-Urfa (own data) 

? alli b-sarit tinti-ni l- 

except on-condition 2msng-bring.p-stem-isng to 

az-zlim-t al at d lb-u p ani! 

def.a-man-constr rel isng-demand.p-stem-3msng isng 

‘Except on condition that you bring me the man whom I want (to marry)!’ 


The unique development (cf. Retso 2009: 21) that definite relative clauses are 
constructed by analogy with noun-adjective/noun phrases is certainly an innovative 
feature of these dialects and is described in this chapter only for reasons of clarity. 


9.3.1.4 Lexical features 

There are several archaic lexical features shared by most ‘sedentary’ dialects: pattern VIII 
iftaham for the verb ‘to understand’; the preposition xalf instead of reflexes of warn?a; 
and qd& ‘to see’. The latter must have been more widespread because a fossilized 
reflex of this verb is found in the Damascene presentative sa f - < qsa? ‘look at!’. 25 Many 


23 Exceptions are some isolated Anatolian dialects, e.g. those belonging to the Siirt group (Lahdo 2010: 
178; Retso 2009: 22-3). 

24 For further details and examples cf. Jastrow 1978: 123-4; Grigore 2007: 309-12; Sasse 1971: 131. 

25 Lentin 2006: 549; the verb is also attested for Cyprus, rural Egypt, and Yemen (Borg 2004: 388). 
Landberg (1942: 2o6iff.) proposed another etymology for the similar South Arabian particle sa c , deriving it 
from the root s c y and the verb tasa cc a ‘to have a look’ (see also Fischer 1959: i99ff). 
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qafru-dialects exhibit the verb taq ‘to be able’ (< 9 atdqa ); da-fa ‘village’ is found in Syria 
and Anatolia, but not in Iraq. 

9.3.2 (shared) INTERNAL INNOVATIONS 

9.3.2.1 Phonology 

9.3.2.1.1 Consonants 

In all ‘sedentary’ dialects west of a line through the eastern outskirts of Aleppo the 
interdental fricatives have shifted to postdental stops, i.e. d > d, t > t, d> d. 26 Among 
the dialects of group 3 this shift is rare and, with one exception, found only in a few 
dialects spoken by non-Muslims. 27 Two other kinds of shift rarely found elsewhere in 
the Arab world occur almost exclusively in some Anatolian dialects: (1) The shift to 
sibilants, i.e. d> z, t> s, d> z; 2s and (2) the shift to labiodental fricatives—i.e. d> v, t 
> f d > V in the Siirt group and a few other places. 29 

A very characteristic innovation of all Tigris dialects is the shift r > g, which 
resulted in the merger of etymological r and g. There is evidence of this already in the 
ninth century, when it was described as a peculiar kind of speech defect that was 
especially common ‘among people of the upper-class, prominent people, and the 
eloquent and the learned’ (al-Jahiz 1948: I: 37). 30 Since the r > g shift is rare 31 and 
since substratum influence can be excluded, one is tempted to assume that this 
pronunciation began to spread as people tried to imitate an upper-class speech 
habit. However, such an assumption has to remain purely hypothetical, as we do 
not know whether the speech defect described by al-Jahiz was, e.g., a dying relic that 
prominent people were still clinging on to, or, e.g., a flourishing innovation that was 
being copied by others. It is worth mentioning that during the thirteenth century 
there is evidence of the same sound shift in the Jewish dialect of Aleppo; see Lentin, 
this volume, §7.3.4. This may well be the result of the close contact between the 
Jewish communities of Syria and those of Iraq. 

A hallmark of all ‘bedouin’ dialects is the shift of q to g, the latter possibly reflecting an 
OA voiced allophone [G]. Most likely this shift occurred during the first centuries after 
the conquest, but it is hardly a pre-diasporic feature (Holes 1991:667-71). 32 All ‘bedouin’- 
type dialects of our region, including Hatay, exhibit conditioned afffication of /g/ and fkj 
in the vicinity of front vowels. In the majority of dialects /g/ shifts to g, and Ik/ to c. 


26 Behnstedt 1997a: map 1; Arnold 1998: 33; for Cilicia see Prochazka 2002b: 92. 

27 In Diyarbakir (Jastrow 1978: 34), Christian Baghdadi (Abu Haidar 1991: 7-9), Jewish dialects of 
Kurdistan (Jastrow 1990b: 27). The exception is Rabi Q a (Abu Haidar 2004: 4). 

28 This shift is also attested for one village in NE Syria (Behnstedt 1997a: map 1, no. 159) and the village 
of Bahzani in Northern Iraq (Jastrow 1978: 36). 

29 For details see Jastrow 1978: 34-9. 

30 The linguistic details and historical sources are discussed in Blanc 1964: 20-5. 

31 There is evidence of this feature from the other edge of the Arabic-speaking world: in some archaic 
Moroccan dialects, among them that of Meknes (Roux and Stroomer 2008: xi). 

32 Above all in bedouinized urban dialects, many words exhibiting q are also found; cf. for Baghdad 
Al-Ani 1976: 52. 
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(11) Harran-Urfa (own data) 

f ariq > * v irig > v rig, but p-stem yfrag ‘to sweat’ 
katif > ccitif, but pi ktuf ‘shoulder’ 33 

The affrication can be explained by a widespread phonological trend in many 
languages. In his comparative study on affrication in Arabia, Holes roughly dates the 
affrication as found in our region between the eleventh and eighteenth centuries, which 
makes it a relatively recent feature (Holes 1991: 666ff). A possible piece of evidence that 
affrication had not yet reached the region in the seventeenth century is that during his 
visit to Harran the Turkish traveller Evliya Qelebi mentions the tribe of Ges (i.e. Qays), 
the name of which is pronounced Igesl today; cf. Oppenheim 1939: 227. 

In the ‘bedouin’ dialects spoken between the Euphrates and Urfa, Igl has shifted to 
q, e.g. Harran-Urfa ganam > qanam ‘sheep’, bigal > hqal ‘mules’. 34 This shift can be 
seen as the final stage of a push-and-drag chain process. It started with the change 
from q to g in the ‘bedouin’ dialects (see also Edzard 2009: 2), which may have been 
an important factor for the widespread fronting of original g to g. However, only in 
the dialects of this region were all sounds of this array eventually fronted (Table 9.4). 


Table 9.4 The phonological development 
of / g, x, q, g, k/ in the ‘bedouin’ Arabic 
dialects of the Northern Fertile Crescent 


earliest Arabic 

g 

q 

g 

- 

X 

- 

k 

- 

‘bedouin’ Arabic in general 

g 

->- 

g 

g 

X 

- 

k 

- 

Shawi ‘bedouin’ Arabic 

-* 

q 

g 

g 

front vowel 

environment 

g 

X 

- 

k 


front vowel 

environment 

c 


33 There are many exceptions to the general phonological rule that affrication occurs only in a front- 
vowel environment because of the tendency to harmonize sng and pi nouns as well as s-stem and p-stem 
verbs. Thus some dialects have die pi dyuk ‘cock’ but others die pi dyuc; in Harran-Urfa Arabic ‘to look’ is 
both dahhag / ydahhig and dahhag / ydahhig. 

34 Cf. Behnstedt 1997a: map 7; Prochazka 2003: 79; the same in some dialects of Hatay (Arnold 1998: 
168). This sound change is also common in many Gulf dialects (Holes 2016: 53-4). 
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9.3.2.1.2 Vowels 

A striking feature of all ‘sedentary’ dialects is that the phonemic contrast between OA 
i and u is almost completely neutralized {Hu > a or, in Hatay and Cilicia, 

(12) Hatay/Mosul (Arnold 1998: 46; own data) 
ism > ism/ds 3 m ‘name’ 

umm > imm/dmm ‘mother’ 

Another widespread phenomenon of the ‘sedentary’ dialects is that historical short 
/a/ has shifted to i/d if in unstressed, pre-tonic, closed syllables. There are, however, 
slight differences with regard to the patterns which are subject to this change. Every¬ 
where the nominal pattern CaCCan has become CiCCan, and CaCCaC has mostly 
changed to CiCCaC. The vowel sequence a-a in the perfect CaCCaC-C of pattern II 
verbs has remained unchanged in most Iraqi and Anatolian dialects. 35 

9.3.2.1.3 Pausalforms 

A common phenomenon of both the ‘bedouin’-type and the ‘sedentary’-type dialects 
is the devoicing of consonants in word-final position before a pause. This feature is 
much stronger in the dialects spoken on the northern edges of the region, where it 
applies to most voiced consonants. 

(13) Devoicing 

Cilicia: garb > garp# ‘west’, ard > art# ‘earth’, maqtif> miqtuh# ‘cut’ 
(Prochazka 2002a: 63) 36 

Anatolia (Mardin) id > it# ‘hand’, bid > bit# ‘white (pi)’, (Siirt) geme v > 
gemeh# ‘mosque’ (Jastrow 1978: 98) 

In Mosul Arabic devoicing applies particularly to the stops /b/ and /d/, but not to 
fricatives (Jastrow 1979: 41). The ‘bedouin’-type dialects on the northern periphery 
share this phenomenon. It is both attested for some villages of Hatay 37 and for the 
Harran-Urfa dialects, e.g. f amig > v amic# ‘deep’, atlu f > atluh# ‘I ascend’ (own data). 
Devoicing is also reported for ‘bedouin’ dialects spoken in Israel 38 and is most likely a 
relatively old feature which has been preserved on the periphery. The fact that it is a 
phonological rule in Turkish may well have reinforced the high frequency of this 
feature in all Arabic dialects spoken in Turkey. 

9.3.2.2 Morphology 

Internal morphological innovation occurs because of various linguistic processes, espe¬ 
cially grammaticalization, analogy and intra-paradigmatic convergence, and reduction 
and simplification. Because most innovations cannot be ascribed to one of these processes 
alone, it is more appropriate to present the data within morphological categories. 


35 Only in Daragozii, Jewish Baghdadi (Jastrow 1978: 247; Blanc 1964:108), and Tikrit has i replaced a, 
e.g. c illamtu ‘I instructed’ (Johnstone 1969-73: 92). 

36 For Hatay see Arnold 1998: 43ft. 

37 E.g. bif< ba ,lf # ‘he sold’ ; in Han Muratpa§a also with other consonants, e.g. nisat# ‘he asked’, azrak# 
‘blue’, citap ‘he wrote’ (Arnold 1998: 172). 

38 Though restricted to b, d, g; cf. Rosenhouse 1984: 77. 
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9.3.2.2.1 Personal pronouns, independent and bound 

The closed-list class of independent and bound pronouns offers very good examples 
of the various mechanisms that have led to internal innovations often shared by 
several dialects in the region. 

As has been mentioned, only the ‘bedouin’-type dialects have preserved gender 
distinction in all forms of the 2nd and 3rd persons, whereas ‘sedentary’ dialects have 
reduced this distinction to the singular only. 39 Gender distinction in the plural is also 
absent from the dialects spoken by the 9 Alawis in Cilicia and Hatay, although it has 
been preserved in their cognate dialects in western Syria, which indicates that this 
feature is vulnerable to population movement. Cf. Prochazka 2014: 138. 

A very clear case of innovation because of alignment within a paradigm is found in 
Cilician Arabic, where the 2nd-person pronouns exhibit initial h by analogy with the 
pronouns of the 3rd person (Table 9.5). 


Table 9.5 Personal pronouns 
(Prochazka 2002a: 64) 

in Cilicia 


2 

3 

msng 

hint (< *int) 

huwi 

fsng 

hinti (< *inti) 

hiyi 

Pi 

hintu (< *intu) 

hinni 


Cilician Arabic shares this rare feature with some ‘■'Alawi dialects in western Syria 
and southern Hatay, and with Central Asian Arabic (Behnstedt 1997a: map 251; Lewin 
1969: 18; Ingham 2006: 30; Zimmermann 2009: 615). Because the Cilician ‘■'Alawis 
came from Syria, they certainly brought this feature with them to Turkey. The case of 
Central Asia, however, is most likely explained by an independent development that 
was triggered by the same tendency towards alignment within the paradigm. 

The Siirt and Sason dialects of Anatolia exhibit the reverse case of intra- 
paradigmatic convergence—that is, the forms of the 3rd person have lost their initial 
h to align with those of the 2nd person (Table 9.6). 


Table 9.6 Personal pronouns in 
Anatolia (Lahdo 2010: 68) 40 

Tillo/ 

3 

msng 

uwwe 

fsng 

iyye 

Pi 

dnne 


39 For further details regarding gender-distinct plural pronouns cf. Prochazka 2014. 

40 For the other dialects see Talay 2001: 76 and Akkuj (forthcoming). In all these dialects the initial h- is 
also absent in demonstrative pronouns and adverbs. 
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The lpl has—as in OA—an initial n in almost all ‘sedentary’ dialects, a feature 
absent from the ‘bedouin’-type dialects, where ihna is the most common form. 41 The 
latter could have been developed owing to alignment with the 2nd persons (inte, inti, 
intu ), although dissimilation of the first of the two «-sounds in underlying *nihna is 
possible too. (The latter is given by Fischer and Jastrow 1980: 80.) 

Another common process is morphological alignment with related categories, in 
the case of pronouns particularly with the corresponding pronominal suffixes 
and the inflectional suffixes of the s-stem verb. A striking example for such alignment 
is the final i in the isng pronoun ani/ani, which is a typical Shawi-‘bedouin’ feature, in 
contrast to the ‘sedentary’ ana. It can be explained by alignment with the correspond¬ 
ing suffix -H-ni (Isaksson 1999: 59). 42 In Mosul and a few Anatolian dialects all 3rd- 
person independent pronouns were completely restructured by isolating the element 
hi- (from the 3fsng) and attaching the corresponding bound pronouns (Table 9.7). 


Table 9.7 Independent and bound 3rd-person pronouns (cf. 
Jastrow 1973: 37-40; Jastrow 1978: 127-8; Talay 2001: 76) 



3msng 


3 fsng 


3 P 1 


free bound 

free 

bound 

free 

bound 

Mosul 

hinu v-nu 

hiya 

-a 

hiydm 

-dm 

Daragozii 

hiyu -u 

hiya 

-a 

hiydn 

-dn 


Alignment with the inflectional suffixes is often found in the pronouns of the 2nd 
person (Arnold 1998: 97; Prochazka 2014: 140). The plural ending -tu is itself an 
innovation because OA has -turn like Mosul (Table 9.8). 


Table 9.8 2nd- 

-person pronouns 




msng 

fsng 

Pi 


pronoun s-stem 

pronoun s-stem 

pronoun s-stem 

Hatay (group 1) 
Urfa (group 2) 
Mosul (group 3) 

int -t 

inte -t 

dnta -t 

inti -ti 

inti -ti 

dnti -ti 

intu -tu 

intu -taw 

dntdm -tdm 


41 See the list of pronouns in Prochazka 2006-7: 125. 

42 The final -na (in ihna. nihna etc.) of lpl in contrast to OA nahnu is in fact also the result of alignment 
with the bound pronoun -na. Because this feature is found in the majority of Arabic dialects, it is certainly a 
pre-diasporic development and thus not treated here in detail. 
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In all Syrian and Anatolian dialects both the independent and the bound pronouns 
exhibit n instead of etymological m in the forms of 2 and 3pl. This is most likely due 
to Aramaic influence and therefore treated in §9.3.3.!. 

A striking feature of all ‘sedentary’ dialects 43 is that the 3fsng and pi pronominal 
suffixes have variants without initial -h-. In most dialects these forms are regularly 
used after a consonant, but often also after vowels other than -a (Table 9.9). 


Table 9.9 Pronominal 

suffixes without initial 

-h - 44 


3fsng ‘her house’ 

3pl ‘their house’ 

Cyprus 

payt-a 

payt-on 

Cilicia 

hayt-a 

bayt-in 

Mardin 

bayt-a 

bayt-dn 

Mosul 

bet-a 

bet-dm 

Tikrit 

bayt-a 

bayt-im 

Baghdad (Christian) 

bet-a 

bet-dm 


In Cyprus, northern Syria, and Cilicia 45 these forms are treated like other vowel- 
initial suffixes, i.e. they do not affect stress: Aleppo sagrta like sdgrti, but sagratna 
‘her/my/our tree’ (Sabuni 1980: 186). 46 A phonological rule in the qaltu dialects 
requires stress on the syllable preceding a pronominal suffix (Jastrow 2007: 
417). 47 It is striking that the elision of h occurs in all dialects regardless of whether 
the plural forms exhibit final n or m. This, and its wide geographical distribution, 
clearly indicates that the dropping of h must be an old feature—a presumption 
corroborated by its existence in Cypriot Arabic, which has been isolated from 
other dialects since at least the thirteenth century (Borg 1985: 6). Owens (2006: 
242) posits that h -less variants of the suffixes may well have existed in some 
pre-diasporic Arabic dialects. Because of striking parallels with Neo-Aramaic 
dialects, Arnold and Behnstedt (1993: 79) suggested an Aramaic substrate for this 
phenomenon. The two hypotheses can be combined by assuming that speakers of 
Aramaic tended to adopt the fi-less variants when learning Arabic because they 
were paralleled in their native tongue. 


43 Exceptions are found in the Euphrates group (Behnstedt 1997a: map 64). 

44 Cyprus: Borg 1985: 136; Cilicia: Prochazka 2002a: 65; Mardin: Grigore 2007: 230; Mosul: Jastrow 
2007: 419; Tikrit: Johnstone 1969-73: loiff.; Baghdad: Abu Haidar 1991: 81. 

45 Mostly identical with vie suffixes, but e.g. rfewna ‘we help her’ versus n c ewinkin ‘we help you’ 
(Prochazka 2002a: 108). 

46 Further south, for instance in Damascus, h has dropped too but the stress pattern remained as with 
consonantal suffixes, e.g. sazrita like sazrstna, but sdz’rti ‘her/our/my tree’. 

47 Owens (2006: 43) maintains that this rule originated in the generalization of the stress shift in the 
sense that all vowel-initial suffixes were treated like those which originally had an initial h. 
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An innovation found mainly in dialects along the Tigris from Diyarbakir to 
Baghdad 48 is the allomorphic variant -nu of the pronominal suffix of the 3rd person. 
What apparently happened is that the final syllable -nu in verbal forms such as 
ydqsaSimu ‘they see him’, was generalized and used after all words ending in a vowel. 49 

In the ‘bedouin’ dialects, the affricated allomorph of the 2fsng pronominal suffix, 
which originally appeared only after a front vowel, i.e. suffixed to words that end in a 
consonant (e.g. bet-ic ‘your (f) house’), has spread to all other forms. Thus it is also 
attached to words ending in a vowel, e.g. abu-c ‘your (f) father’, where the affrication 
is not phonologically motivated. See §9.3.2.1.1 and n. 33. 

Interesting examples of analogy are frequently found but local. In some ‘bedouin’ 
dialects of Hatay, for instance, all singular pronominal suffixes attached to the 
preposition l- exhibit a final -a: 3m luwa, 3f leha, 2m leka, leca, 1 Ilya (Arnold 
1998: 184). Etymologically this cannot be expected for the 2nd persons. 

9.3.2.2.2 Interrogative adverbs and prepositions 

In both categories many new forms have developed through grammaticalization. There 
is a clear tendency to bimorphemic structures for interrogatives consisting of an 
interrogative element and a former noun or an originally simple interrogative. 50 
Frequently, ‘innovative’ and ‘inherited’ interrogatives coexist in a dialect. The under¬ 
lying structures of innovations are often the same in dialects that belong to different 
groups or are geographically far apart, whereas sometimes adjacent villages exhibit 
distinct forms. This should be taken as a caveat that shared features are not necessarily 
the outcome of a common origin, but can also be the result of parallel developments 
which are based on similar principles for coining new words. 51 

The first element in interrogatives is in most cases a reflex of ayyu say? ‘which thing?’ 
attested in pre-Classical Arabic. Because of irregular phonological processes it has been 
reduced to ?ay-, ?as, or s- and is usually affixed to the following (pro)noun. In a second 
stage of grammaticalization the two words merged and became interrogative adverbs. 
Distinctive of the whole region are reflexes of *ayy say? qadd (or in a few cases qadr) 
‘which quantity?’ that serves to express ‘how much?’. 

(r4) ‘how much?’ (Cf. Prochazka 2002a: 135; Arnold 1998: 114; Behnstedt 2000: 
457; Talay 1999: 64.) 

Cilicia: asqa, asqadar 
Hatay: asqadd 
Bedouin: sgadd 
Khawetna: sqadd 

48 Cf. Jastrow 1978: 273ft.; Jastrow 2007: 419; Johnstone 1969-73: ioiff.; Blanc 1964: 64 (Baghdad, only 
Christians and Muslims). 

49 In the Anatolian dialect of Fasken an intermediate stage has been preserved: there -nu is only used 
after -u (Jastrow 1978: 273). 

50 Versteegh (2004: 48) claimed that these transparent compound forms are perhaps older than the 
simple ones. 

51 When the OA mata ‘when?’ has been replaced by a new word originally meaning ‘which time?’ in two 
different dialects (as in some dialects described here and in Morocco), this can easily be an independent 
development, as the underlying idea of coining such a phrase is very natural. 
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A feature which distinguishes the dialects of our region from those further south is 
that in the latter the interrogative element is often postposed, e.g. Damascus ? addes. 
Some ‘bedouin’ dialects in NE Syria use kutr ‘amount’ instead of qadr, e.g. skutur 
‘how much?’ (Behnstedt 2000: 457). 

An identical development is found with the terms for ‘how?’, which are mostly 
compounds of an interrogative element and lawn ‘colour’: Hatay bedouin snon/slon, 
Mardin aswan, Mosul asson, Tikrit slon (Arnold 1998: 186; Jastrow 1978: 118-19; 
Johnstone 1969-73: 105). 

Different nouns have served to coin new words to express ‘where?’ among 
them sawb ‘direction’: e.g. Harran-Urfa assob (< *as-sdb), Siirt aysab/esab, Mosul 
esab (Prochazka 2003: 80; Jastrow 1978: 121; Blanc 1964: 138). In some dialects 
of Hatay ‘where?’ is expressed by ? aynahall (< ayna mahall ‘which place?’, Arnold 
1998: 112). The same semantic concept, based on ayna mawdf, is found in 
several peripheral dialects of Anatolia, e.g. Daragozii dmmah (Jastrow 1978: 
i2off.). In Mardin and a couple of Iraqi dialects the new word for ‘when?’ goes 
back to the expression ‘which time?’ (*ayy say ? waqt ): Mardin ayswaxt, Bahzani 
aswaq, Baghdad swaqet/swaket (Grigore 2007: 249; Jastrow 1978: 122; Blanc 
1964: 138). 

Besides such noun-based forms, one frequently finds terms in which the inter¬ 
rogative element has been attached to an originally interrogative adverb, probably to 
make its interrogative character more transparent. Typical of the north-west corner 
of the region is skif ‘how’ (< s + kayf ‘how?’) (Hatay: Arnold 1998: 114; Cilicia: 
Prochazka 2002a: 134). The same happened with the word for ‘when?’, e.g. Mosul 
emati (< ayy ‘which?’ + mata ‘when?’; Blanc 1964: 138). 

Grammaticalization processes in prepositions are especially frequent in dialects on 
the periphery. Relatively often new forms are the product of grammaticalized nouns 
denoting parts of the body. This is true for Anatolian qfa ‘behind’ < qafd ‘nape’ 
(Jastrow 1973: 98), Cilician gdfdt ‘inside’ < gawf ‘stomach, interior’ (Prochazka 
2002a: 142), Shawi bedouin bgalb ‘inside’ < bi-qalb ‘in the heart’ (Bettini 2006: 42), 
bsdgt ‘(together) with’ < bi-saq ‘at one’s leg’ (own data). 


9.3.2.2.3 Presentatives 

Presentatives play an important role as discourse markers, especially in unmonitored 
everyday speech. Of special interest are those particles with initial k- or kw- 
because they are typical of many ‘sedentary’ dialects from Cilicia to Eastern 
Anatolia (but not in Iraq). Many studies claim that forms such as Aleppine kd 
are shortened variants of leko, which is widespread in Syria (Fischer 1959: 198). 
Table 9.10 shows that almost identical forms can be found from the Mediterranean 
to the Tigris. 52 


52 For more variants cf. Prochazka 2016. 
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Table 

9.10 Presentative particles I 53 




Hatay (Keskinci) 

Aleppo 

Qartmin 

Azax 

msng 

koha 

kd 

ku 

ku 

fsng 

keha 

ke 

kx 

ki 

Pi 

kenna 

kdnne 

kanne 

kdn 


The forms given here clearly indicate that kd cannot be a shortened form of leko 
because such an explanation does not fit the f and pi forms ( leka , lekon). Moreover, 
presentatives based on le- are completely alien to the Anatolian dialects. An explan¬ 
ation that is much more likely is that these forms consist of the deictic particle 
k- followed by a shortened form of the personal pronoun. 54 More or less the same 
picture can be drawn for the variants that exhibit a second consonant after the initial k. 


Table 9.11 Presentative particles II 55 


Cilicia Ariha Qartmin Azax 


msng 

kwa 

kwa-k 

kwa 

kwa 

fsng 

kya 

kya-k 

kya 

kya 

Pi 

no data 

kna-hni 

kdna 

kdna 


These forms too can be analysed as a merger of the deictic particle ka- and the 
independent pronouns: thus kwa < *ka-wa < *ka-huwa. 56 

9.3.2.2.4 Existential particles 

A common trait of all modern dialects is particles that express existence and 
correspond to English ‘there is/are’. Cf. Eid 2008: 83-6. The overwhelming majority 
of the dialects in the region exhibit forms which go back to a locative preposition ‘in’ 
and the pronominal suffix of the 3msng. See also Lentin, this volume, §7.11. As a rule, 
the ‘sedentary’ dialects show reflexes of the preposition fi, and most ‘bedouin’-type 
dialects reflexes of bi-, thus fi,fih, bi, bu, and the like. 57 Typically Iraqi is aku (negated 
maku), for which a couple of contradictory etymologies have been suggested. 58 


53 Hatay: Arnold 1998: no, n. 212; Aleppo: Sabuni 1980: 75; Qartmin: Jastrow 1978: 139; Azax: 
Wittrich 2001: 36. 

54 An almost identical construction is found in the ‘bedouin’-type dialects of Bahrain: ka-hiyya yayal 
‘Here she comes!’ (Holes 2001: 447). 

55 Cilicia: Prochazka 2002a: 150; Ariha (20 kilometres south of Idlib): Behnstedt 1993: 92; Qartmin: 
Jastrow 1978: 140; Azax: Wittrich 2001: 36. 

56 Jastrow (1978: 140) less convincingly argues kwa < ku + deictic particle ha. 

57 An overview of the negated forms is found in Behnstedt 1997a: map 226. 

58 Cf. Rubin 2005: 63 (with additional sources); Holes 2016: 17; Holes, this volume. 
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The ‘bedouin’-type dialects of the Harran-Urfa region exhibit the unique form si, 
clearly a reflex of say 3 ‘(some)thing’. The only hitherto known parallels to the use of 
say ? as an existential marker are found in South Arabia, particularly in Omani 
Arabic, but also in Yemeni and Gulf Arabic. 59 The negated form mdmis (< ma min 
say ? ‘there is nothing’) is also widespread in South Iraqi and Gulf dialects 
(Holes 2016: 111, n. 32); in its variant mamin the last element of the original phrase 
was deleted. 

(15) Harran-Urfa (own data) 

Bini f Igil kull-ha f asire wahd-e ? amma ? imyit fuxud si 

sons f Igil all-3fsng tribe one-f but hundred subtribe there is 

‘All Bani Hjil belong to one single tribe, but there are a hundred subtribes.’ 

9.3.2.3 Syntax 

9.3.2.3.1 Second object pronoun 

In most ‘sedentary’ dialects independent forms of the personal pronouns serve to 
mark a second pronominalized object. 60 This occurs mainly with three-actant verbs, 
in particular those meaning ‘to give’, ‘to bring’, ‘to show’, etc. In Syrian and Iraqi 
dialects these pronouns exactly correspond to the independent forms or are only 
slightly shortened, whereas in Anatolia the same forms as for the copula (§9.3.3.2) 
are used. 

(16) Mosul (Jastrow 2004b: 143/8) 

ma nd f ti-ki hiyam 

neg ipl-give.p-stem-2fsng 3pl 
‘We do not give them to you (f).’ 

This usage of the independent pronouns can be regarded as a rather old innov¬ 
ation of the dialects in question. Retso (1987: 232) convincingly argued that it 
developed from the overt tendency to avoid two object-marking bound morphemes 
in a sequence (as is possible in CLA). Retso rejected the explanation by Correll (1974) 
that this construction evolved from (originally) nominal patterns such as Syrian 
bdddi huwwe ‘I want him’ (lit. ‘my wish [is] he’). Typologically this pattern reflects an 
even older stage, since independent pronouns in Semitic were used for subjects and 
objects alike (Retso 1987: 235). 

In the remaining, particularly ‘bedouin’-type, dialects the second pronoun is 
attached to the particle yd-, which reflects OA ? iyya-. 

9.3.2.3.2 Indefinite marker 

A hallmark of all group 3 dialects is an indefinite marker for nouns. The form used 
throughout is proclitic/ud, which etymologically derives from fard ‘individual’. The 
presence of the same item in the Central Asian Arabic dialects (which arrived there in 


59 Cf. Holes 2008b: 485; Holes 2016: 113; Wilmsen 2014: 121-3 with further etymological remarks. 

60 With the restriction that the argument can only be a 3rd person. 
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the early eighth century) indicates that the ‘bedouin’-type dialects of the Fertile 
Crescent must have adopted this seemingly old feature later. 61 There are no in- 
depth studies on the exact syntactic function of Iraqi fad. Particularly puzzling is the 
functional difference between nouns used with and without the indefinite article 
(Edzard 2006: i89ffi). 

A unique feature of Kozluk-Sason Arabic is the enclitic indefinite marker -ma 
(Jastrow 1978: 110), the usage of which reflects the Kurdish indefinite article -ek. 

(17) Sason (Akku§ forthcoming) 

naze masag-e atsura-ma 

Naze catch.s-stem-3fsng bird-indef 
‘Naze caught a bird.’ 

Although definite and indefinite marking in Kozluk-Sason Arabic obviously 
follows the Kurdish patterns, the most convincing etymology of the enclitic marker 
is to see it as a reflex of OA -ma (e.g. kitabun ma ‘a certain book’). If this is correct, 
these remote Arabic dialects would be unique in preserving this OA morphological 
device, which is not found in any other Arabic dialect. 

9.3.2.3.3 Analytic genitive 

The so-called genitive particle—a typical innovation of most Arabic dialects (Eksell 
2006b: 82; B&W 2005: 17)—is also found in our region. However, there is great 
diversity with regard to both the forms of the particle and the range of its use. This 
corroborates the assumption that analytic instead of synthetic attribution of nouns 
may be a relatively old innovation in Arabic, but has developed independently in the 
different dialects, following a common linguistic tendency. 

In the ‘sedentary’ dialects of northern Syria tabaS prevails, in the Iraqi dialects mal ~ 
mabt; all Anatolian dialects have del(a) or dil(a). The qaltu dialect of the Khawetna and 
the ‘bedouin’ dialects exhibit a variety of forms, among them gay, gi (f git), sit, and hnit. 
See Behnstedt 1997a: map 249; Jastrow 1979: 66; Vocke and Waldner 1982:169; Talay 
1999: 65. The fact that in several dialects a large number of variants are used may 
indicate that these particles are prone to influence from neighbouring or prestige 
dialects. Thus the typical urban Syrian taba v /tibaS is today also used in the country’s 
‘bedouin’ dialects in addition to the original forms given above (Behnstedt 2000: 453). 
Morphologically the genitive particles of the region are very lacking in homogeneity, 
ranging from invariable ones to forms which agree with the head noun in gender 
and others which agree in both gender and number. A characteristic of some Iraqi 
dialects, e.g. Mosul, is that the whole phrase can be definite even if the head noun is 
morphologically marked as indefinite. 62 With the exception of the few large cities of the 


61 As the closely related dialects of the Anatolian branch do not use fad (with the exception of 
Diyarbakir), it has been argued that it developed independently in Iraq and Central Asia (in the latter 
under influence of Turkic and Iranian languages). This is, however, not very likely and there are several 
other (old) features which are not shared by the Anatolian and Iraqi branches of the qdltu dialects. 

62 There is evidence for an analogous use in the Christian Baghdadi dialect (Blanc 1964: i25ff), the 
Jewish dialect of Hit (Khan 1997: 93), and in Bahraini Arabic (Holes 2016: 224, n. 27). 
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area (Aleppo, Mosul, Baghdad), analytic nominal attribution is rare to completely absent. 
In the ‘bedouin’ dialects it is infrequently used (Behnstedt 2000:453) and the same is true 
for most AnatoHan dialects, in which it is used mainly to avoid the repetition of the noun 
(Jastrow 1978: i25ff.) or to specify measures or materials (Wittrich 2001:149IT.). Cilician 
and Antioch Arabic stand out in having developed no genitive particle at all. 63 The 
situation as found in the dialects of the Northern Fertile Crescent validates Eksell’s 
statements (2006b: 84) that (1) abundant use of the analytic genitive is predominantly an 
urban phenomenon and (2) in dialects on the periphery it is either very rare or very 
frequent. The latter is true only for some remote Anatolian dialects (e.g. Daragozii and 
Haskoy), where analytical nominal attribution can be regarded as the default case 
(Jastrow 1978: 126; Talay 2001: 79). 

9.3. 2.3.4 Verbal modifiers 

As in many other dialects of Arabic, a set of verbal modifiers has developed in the 
dialects of the region, particularly in the ‘sedentary’ dialects. 64 These modifiers express 
the durative, habitual, perfective, and progressive aspects, as well as the future tense. 
On the one hand, there is significant variation, even within dialects of the same 
group. On the other hand, identical words and forms have independently developed 
by grammaticalization into modifiers in different dialects. 

9.3. 2.3.4.1 Indicative Verbs expressing the habitual, iterative, or general present 
are unmarked in the region except in those ‘sedentary’ dialects which belong to group 
1, where they usually show the prefix b-. 65 The same prefix is used in some varieties of 
the Kosa subgroup of Anatolian Arabic. 66 

9.3.2.3.4.2 Progressive In most Iraqi and ‘bedouin’ dialects forms originating from 
the active participle qaFid ‘sitting’ express the progressive. The modifier is always 
invariable and shows different types and stages of phonological reduction: e.g. 
unchanged qe v dd and gcfid among the Khawetna and the Syrian Shawi, ga f ad in the 
Harran-Urfa region, qa- in Mosul and Baghdad (Talay 1999: 82; Behnstedt 2000: 443; 
Prochazka 2003: 83; Jastrow 1979: 47; Blanc 1964: 115 (Baghdad, only Jews and 
Christians)). The Anatolian dialects except Mardin are characterized by the modifier 
ku-, which can probably be traced back to a demonstrative element (see §9.3.2.2.3). All 
dialects of the Syrian group (including the ‘bedouin’ dialects of Hatay) exhibit forms 
going back to ‘•'ammdl ‘working’, that is often shortened to r om- or ma-, cf. Arnold 1998: 
116,199 (Hatay); Prochazka 2002a: ii3ff. (Cilicia). See also Lentin, this volume, §7.10.2. 
In a few ‘bedouin’ dialects of Hatay, wa- followed by a participle is used ( wa-cdtib ‘he is 
writing’, Arnold 1998: 200), which is an elliptic circumstantial (hdl) clause. Examples: 


63 For other devices of analytical attribution in these dialects see §9.3.3.!. 

64 An exception is the dialect of the Khawetna—probably because of ‘bedouin’ influence (Talay 1999: 
178). 

65 Hatay: Arnold 1998:115; Cilicia: Prochazka 2002a: 114; for details and origin see Lentin, this volume, 
§7.10.1; Owens’s chapter, this volume. 

66 Jastrow 1978: 300: bd-nqul ‘we say’. Jastrow denies any influence from the analogous modifier that is 
found in Syrian Arabic. 
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(18) Harran-Urfa (own data) 
ga v ad asrah 

modifier isng-drink.p-stem 
‘I am drinking.’ 

(19) Mosul (own data) 

dn-mswan qa-ydxbdz-un xdbdz 

def-women modifier-3-bake.p-stem-pl bread 
‘The women are baking bread.’ 

(20) Anatolia (Jastrow 1999: 46) 

ku-tdqsaS-im siyad-ana kwd 

modifier-2-see.p-stem-pl hunter-copula.isng presentative 
t-tdziye rntf-i 

def-greyhound with-isng 

‘You (pi) see that I am a hunter, having a greyhound with me.’ 

9.3.2.3.4.3 Perfective In Syrian and ‘bedouin’ dialects the perfective is usually 
expressed by a participle, but group 3a dialects have developed their own marker, 
which is used with an s-stem verb. In Mosul it is indicated by the invariable proclitic 
/can-, in the Anatolian dialects different forms are used, among them kd-, kdl-, ku-, 
and kut-. 67 All these modifiers are most likely derived from kan/ykun, but the exact 
etymology of the forms ending in -l and -t remains uncertain. 

(21) Mosul (Jastrow 1979: 72/34) 

w-mhna kdn s agan-na l- f agin w 

and-ipl modifier-knead.s-stem-ipl def-dough and 
haddag-na-nu 
prepare.s-stem-ipl-3msng 

‘And we have already kneaded the dough and prepared it.’ 

9.3.2.3.4.4 Future The markers for the future tense reflect very different linguistic 
developments because they go back to various kinds of words and usually exhibit 
irregular phonological reductions. The distribution of these modifiers is clearly 
geographical, which may indicate a relatively late development of this temporal 
category. 68 In Iraq and along the Euphrates reflexes of the participle rdyih ‘going’ 
are used. In Anatolia the future tense is indicated by modifiers going back to the 
conjunction hatta ‘so that, in order that’. And in all Syrian dialects (including that of 
the bedouin of Hatay) one finds shortened reflexes of the phrase bi-wudd followed by 
a pronominal suffix literally meaning ‘in my/your etc. wish’. In the ‘bedouin’ dialects 
the future is usually expressed by the verb ‘to want’, i.e. yrid. 


67 For instance, sl-habwe kut-sadddt qdddam ss-sdbeblk ‘The snow has blocked the windows.’ (Jastrow 
r999: 50; see also Jastrow 1978: 307). 

68 For the following see Blanc 2964:117; Jastrow 1978: 302-4; Arnold 1998:117,200; Prochazka 2002a: 115. 
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9.3.2.4 Lexicon 

In most ‘sedentary’ dialects the root g-s-l ‘to wash’ is reflected as x-s-l. In Cilicia and 
Hatay the verb for ‘to ask’ is sahal (OA sa ? al), in some Shawi dialects saTal is found. 

9 - 3-3 SUBSTRATUM AND ADSTRATUM INFLUENCES 
9.3.3.1 Aramaic 

Varieties of Aramaic were undoubtedly the most widely spoken languages in the 
region at the time of the Arab conquest in the seventh century. Arabic and Aramaic 
had already been in contact for around a millennium, which explains the many 
Aramaic loans attested in the earliest layers of Arabic. A significant degree of 
bilingualism was very likely characteristic of many societies in the region during 
the centuries after the conquest and has survived up to the present day in parts of 
Northern Iraq and South-eastern Anatolia (see Map 9.1). Such a linguistic setting 
would presumably result in numerous contact phenomena and substratum influence, 
which has been proved for the lexicon, particularly in domains like agriculture and 
everyday domestic life (Retso 2006:181; cf. Holes, this volume, §5.1.1). Influences on 
other layers are more difficult to determine because the structural similarities 
between the two languages often make independent parallel development an equally 
convincing explanation. 69 In the following we present five features that are promin¬ 
ent in many dialects of the region, and which in previous studies have been attributed 
to the Aramaic substratum. The list contains one phonological, one morphological, 
and three syntactic phenomena. 

In most dialects along the coast from Cilicia to Beirut not only HI and /u/, but 
also unstressed short /a/ in open syllables are elided (cf. Behnstedt 1997a: map 78 
for details). This phenomenon is also attested in Anatolia but less consistently 
applied (Talay 2013: 347). Because Aramaic exhibits exactly the same phonetic rule, 
an influence is likely, although analogy with the treatment of other short vowels 
cannot be excluded (Diem 1979: 47; Arnold and Behnstedt 1993: 69; Weninger 
2011a: 748). 

As mentioned in §9.3.2.2.1, Syrian and Anatolian dialects exhibit 2pl and 3pl 
pronouns which have -n where other Arabic dialects have -m. On the surface these 
seem to be reflexes of the OA f pronouns, the generalization of which is, however, 
unlikely. Since the corresponding pronouns in Aramaic likewise show -n, substratum 
influence has been suggested. The main argument against Aramaic influence is that 
scattered examples of n-pronouns are attested in a few Sudanese and Yemeni dialects, 
for which an intra-Arabic development must be assumed, as Aramaic substrate is 
precluded. In spite of this, Behnstedt (1991b) and Arnold and Behnstedt (1993: 
75-9), contra Diem (1979: 44), argued in favour of the substratum theory for Syro- 
Lebanese dialects presenting many forms that can hardly be explained otherwise, in 


69 Good overviews of the still ongoing debate are Weninger 2011a; Rio Sanchez 2013; Contini 1999; 
Talay 2013; Diem 1979. 
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particular 3mpl ending in -n, such as Cilician hinnin, which exactly mirrors Aramaic 
hinnen. Owens (2006: 244-5) is sceptical but concedes that the forms found in the 
dialects of the Fertile Crescent may have developed independently of the Sudanese 
and Yemeni pronouns. Some scholars have suggested Aramaic influence for the h- 
less pronominal suffixes as well (Arnold and Behnstedt 1993: 79). 

In all ‘sedentary’ dialects outside Anatolia 70 an anticipatory pronoun followed by 
a reflex of the preposition li- (or ‘•'ala) is used to mark definite direct objects. The 
frequency of this construction, as well as the factors that restrict its usage, show great 
diversity; but in all dialects where it is found, it seems to be especially common with 
objects denoting human beings. Thus its usage fits the tendency found in many other 
languages to mark strongly individuated and/or animate direct objects (Contini 1999: 
106). In-depth studies on the subject are still lacking, but the construction is very 
frequent in Cilician and Hatay Arabic as well as in Mosul and in (former) Jewish 
Baghdadi. It is rarer in the dominant Muslim dialect of that city, but attested in 
Baghdadi poetry of the fourteenth century (Levin 1987: 37). 

(22) Cilicia (Prochazka 2002a: 158) 

il-leli sif-t-a la-Fdtma 

today see.s-stem-isng-3fsng to-Fatima 
‘Today (sic!) I saw Fatima.’ 

(23) Mosul (own data) 

3 mbeha qsd f -tu-nu l-abu-yi 

yesterday see.s-stem-isng-3msng to-father-isng 
‘Yesterday I saw my father.’ 

(24) Baghdad Muslims (Blanc 1964: 128) 

ba f -a b-l-bet 

sell.s-stem-3msng-3msng to-def-house 
‘He sold the house.’ 

The origin of this construction, which is absent in OA, has been generally 
attributed to Aramaic 71 because it has a striking parallel in that language and was 
particularly common in its later eastern varieties (Rubin 2005: 94-104). 72 

(25) Syriac (Rubin 2005: 100) 

bna-y l-bayt-d 

s-stem.build-3msng-3msng to-house-def 
‘He built the house.’ 

Structurally similar is a construction used for nominal attribution in the Iraqi qdltu 
dialects, in Western Syria, and in Cilicia and Hatay. In the latter two regions it is the 


70 The only exception is the former Jewish dialect of Siverek, north of Urfa, which, however, shows 
several traits of Iraqi and Syrian dialects (Nevo 1999: 75). 

71 Among the many studies are Contini 1999: 105; Blanc 1964: 130; Weninger 2011a: 750. 

72 Lentin (this volume, §7.16.12) discusses this and similar constructions in detail and questions their 
Aramaic origin. 
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only means of expressing a periphrastic genitive, since both dialects lack a genitive 
exponent (see §9.3.2.3.3). 

(26) Mosul (Jastrow 1979: 49) 

sdkl-u l-dl-walad 

appearance-3msng to-def-boy 
‘the boy’s appearance’ 

Practically all known examples suggest that the usage of this construction is 
limited to inalienable possessions, particularly kinship. An identical construction is 
attested for Aramaic in addition to a similar but more frequent one using d/zy instead 
of the preposition l (Hopkins 1997: 26ff). 

(27) Syriac (Hopkins 1997: 29) 

sm-eh l-gabr-d 

name-3msng to-man-def 
‘the name of the man’ 

Although the preposition li- is widely attested for periphrasis of a genitive in OA, 
the anticipatory pronoun, the area of its distribution, and its restriction to human 
beings indicate Aramaic substratum influence. 

A final example of possible Aramaic influence is the preposition fi, which, with a 
pronominal suffix, is used to express capability in the dialects of Cilicia, Hatay, and 
Cyprus (as well as in other Syrian dialects). 

(28) Cilicia (Prochazka 2002a: 156) 
fi.t-ni b-sawwi 
in-isng modifier-isng-do.p-stem 
‘I am able to do this job.’ 

As was pointed out by Borg (2004: 52), this usage of the preposition seems to be a 
caique of Aramaic ? tt b- ‘there is in/ be able’ that occurs also in modern Aramaic dialects. 

Significant arguments can be made against Aramaic influence for all the features 
mentioned; 73 however, the concentrated distribution of linguistic phenomena which 
lack exact parallels in both OA and other dialects in exactly the region where Arabic- 
Aramaic bilingualism was/is a fact, supports the substratum hypothesis. It is worth 
mentioning that the dialects of Cilicia and Hatay are those with the highest number 
of Aramaic traits. Their complete absence from ‘bedouin’ dialects is easily explained 
by the fact that these entered the region when Aramaic was in decline and there was 
little bilingualism between Aramaic speakers and the ancestors of today’s Shawi 
‘bedouin’ speakers. The most puzzling issue is that the closely related Iraqi and 
Anatolian dialects lack one prominent Aramaic trait each. None of the Iraqi dialects 
has the n-variant pronouns; and the Anatolian dialects lack all three syntactical 
phenomena just treated. The simplest explanation is that even adjacent dialects do 


has-sigil 

dem-def-work 


73 Other features for which Aramaic influence has been suggested are discussed by Lentin, (this volume, 
§§7.5.2, 7.16.2-11). 
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not necessarily conform in all features taken from a substratum language. A possible 
scenario concerning pronouns is that hypothetically existing north Iraqi M-variants 
have reverted back to the m-variants under the influence of other Iraqi dialects, in 
particular the prestige dialect of Baghdad. Such a development is illustrated by the 
current tendency of Mosul Arabic to replace the idiosyncratic 3rd-person pronouns 
presented in §9.3.2.2.1 by the more common forms huwwe, hiyye, etc. A possible 
explanation for the lack of Aramaic influence on syntax in Anatolia is that the Arabs 
who settled there in early Islamic times were mostly pastoralists or garrison troops 
and therefore more isolated from the local population than their equivalent in Iraq 
and Syria. This would mean that there was less bilingualism, which is a key factor for 
syntactic influence. The fact that later this situation changed, and that in some parts 
of Anatolia bilingualism exists up to the present, does not invalidate this hypothesis 
because both ‘/-constructions’ are practically absent from the Neo-Aramaic dialects 
spoken in the region. 

9.3.3.2 Turkish and Kurdish 

Owing to the reasons described in §9.1, the strongest foreign linguistic impact on the 
Arabic spoken within Turkey today is that of Turkish. On the whole, the influence of 
both adstratum languages, Turkish and Kurdish, is restricted to phonology and 
lexicon. In spite of the fact that in Anatolia and Northern Iraq contact with Kurdish 
was much more intensive over the centuries, its linguistic impact has been weaker 
than that of Turkish. Though it is another important language of the region, 
Armenian has also left very few traces in the local Arabic dialects. 

The adoption of new consonantal phonemes can be observed, particularly c 
and g 74 to a lesser extent p, v, and z (the latter mostly in Kurdish loans). In most 
of the region the word for ‘brush’ is firca/fircaye (Turkish firga) and ‘sack’ is cwdl 
(Turkish guval) (Behnstedt 1997a: maps 23 and 25), while these words are usually 
pronounced with s instead of c in most Syrian dialects. 75 

Morphologically most Arabic dialects spoken in Turkey use ‘compound verbs’ 
consisting of ‘to do’ followed by a foreign or Arabic noun. This kind of verb 
formation is very common in both Turkish and Kurdish (and Persian). 76 

(29) Tillo (Lahdo 2010: 198) 

Id tsayy maraq 

neg 2msng-make.p-stem worry 
‘Don’t worry!’ 

In some Anatolian and north Iraqi dialects reflexes of ays tawr ‘which condition?’ 
are found, often contaminated with the original interrogative kayf ‘how?’, 


74 This is only true for the ‘sedentary’ dialects because both sounds are integral to the phonemic 
inventory of the ‘bedouin’-type dialects. 

75 For details and more examples cf. Talay 2006-7: i8off.; Lahdo 2010: 191; Sabuni 1980: 205-10 (lists 
all words with c/g in Aleppo); Prochazka 2002a: 185. 

76 For many examples cf. Talay 2006: 184. 
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e.g. Diyarbakir dstor, Bahzani dstof{< *ays tawr / kayf). Although tawr is originally 
an Arabic word, it is likely that these forms are caiques of Kurdish qitewr (Jastrow 
1978: 119) as is the case with Mardin ayccax ‘when?’ (Kurdish qax < Arabic waqt 
‘time’, Jastrow 1978: 121). 

Among other traits of Kurdish and Turkish influence on word formation are the 
use of the Kurdish diminutive suffix -dke in Anatolia (Talay 2006: 185) and the 
productive use of the Turkish suffixes -li, -lik, -siz, and -ft in Iraq (Masliyah 1996). 
Expressing superlatives with the Turkish particle en plus the base form of the 
adjective is attested for most Arabic dialects in Turkey. 

(30) Cilicia (Prochazka 2002a: 202) 
hada l-bayt en 
dem def-house superlative particle 
‘This is the oldest house in Adana.’ 

A salient syntactic feature of all Anatolian ‘sedentary’ dialects which has probably 
developed under the influence of Kurdish and Turkish (and perhaps Aramaic) is the 
consistent use of a copula in verbless clauses. Etymologically the copula consists of 
enclitic variants of the personal pronoun and is usually attached to the predicate. 77 

(31) Mardin (Grigore 2007: 289) 
merdin fdq dg-gabal-ye 

Mardin on def-mountain-copula.3fsng 
‘Mardin is on a mountain (top).’ 

(32) Mhallamiye (Sasse 1971: 118) 

ana mon blad merdin-ana 
isng from country Mardin-copula.isng 
‘I am from the district of Mardin.’ 

A possible Turkish influence on Cilician and Harran-Urfa Arabic is the use of the 
active participle to express evidentiality. In both dialects this usage is frequently 
found in propositions which a speaker wants to mark as second-hand information. 
This parallels the Turkish evidential (the mtf-perfect) which is obligatory when one 
reports any kind of event known from hearsay only. In the following example the 
speaker talks about her friend who claimed to have been reborn and narrated what 
had happened to her in the hereafter. 

(33) Cilicia (Prochazka 2002a: 201) 

sayif-t-u la-s-sayx 3 mhammad... exd-in-a 

see.ap.fsng-3msng to-def-sheikh Muhammad take.ap.pl-3fsng 
‘She saw Sheikh Muhammad, the angels took her.’ 

All dialects of the region have hundreds of Turkish loanwords that entered their 
lexicon during the four centuries of Ottoman rule, most of them in domains such as 
food and cooking, tools, administration, and the military. Kurdish loans are mainly 


l- 3 mlyakat 

def-angels 


f atiq bi-Adni 
old in-Adana 


77 The complete paradigms of three dialects are given in Jastrow 2006a: 91. 
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restricted to the Anatolian and North Iraqi dialects. In the dialects spoken within 
Turkey, intra-Arabic lexical development has more or less ceased. Expressions for new 
concepts or technical achievements are exclusively taken from Turkish, which has 
significantly diminished the domains in which Arabic is used (cf. Prochazka 1999). 

9.3.4 INTRA-ARABIC CONTACT 

9.3.4.1 Influence of‘bedouin’ dialects on ‘sedentary’ 
dialects and vice versa 

Map 9.2 shows that the ‘bedouin’ dialects protrude like a big wedge between the 
Syrian and Mesopotamian ‘sedentary’ dialects. For many centuries up to the creation 
of nation states after World War II, the bedouin were socially, economically, and 
militarily dominant in this area. Therefore, it is not surprising that in contact 
situations speakers of ‘sedentary’ dialects adopted linguistic features from the more 
prestigious ‘bedouin’. A special case is Baghdad, where the ‘sedentary’ dialect of the 
Muslim population was gradually bedouinized owing to massive migration from the 
countryside to the city (Palva 2009; Holes 2007b: 130-3). There is also substantial 
‘bedouin’ influence on the dialects of the scattered urban settlements along the 
Euphrates, for instance in the Iraqi town of Hit, whose ‘[Jewish] dialect has been 
extensively bedouinized’ (Khan 1997: 94; Khan, this volume). 

The influence is most striking in the lexicon and phonologically, a particularly 
prominent feature being the adoption of the characteristic ‘bedouin’ sounds g and c, 
which first entered the ‘sedentary’ dialects via loans typical of bedouin lifestyle—e.g. 
naga ‘she-camel’ and gargura ‘one-year-old lamb’. These sounds then affected other 
elements of the vocabulary, such as ? acal ‘to eat’, cam ‘how many?’, and cabir ‘big’. 
The last example shows that the linguistic impact of the bedouin has sometimes 
resulted in hybrid forms that do not actually exist in either of the two contributing 
dialects: cabir is a fusion of ‘sedentary’ kabir with ‘bedouin’ cibir. 

A significant number of ‘bedouin’ lexical items are in the core vocabulary of 
‘sedentary’ dialects that have been in close contact with the bedouin, including zod 
‘also’, ? itum ‘mouth’, zen ‘good’, ? inta ‘to give’, 78 and gcd ‘earth, soil’, cf. Behnstedt 
1997a: maps 308, 315, 351, 363; Talay 1999: 30. 

Influence of local ‘sedentary’ on ‘bedouin’ dialects is rare. Talay (1999: 32) reports 
that young people of the northern Khawetna have adopted linguistic features of the 
urban dialects of al-Hasaka and Qamisli, rather than ‘bedouin’ features. The speech 
of the small, relatively isolated, group of former bedouin in Antioch exhibits several 
traits of ‘sedentary’ influence, for instance the future marker bidd- and the verbal 
modifier f am- for the progressive (Arnold 1998: 27-9; 199). 


78 In the region treated here, the forms anta / yinti (instead of the common a Q ta / yfti ) can be regarded 
as a typical ‘bedouin’ feature. Diachronically seen, this may not always have been the case. The variant anta 
/ yinti has been attested in Arabic sources since the thirteenth century and is also found in Central Asian 
Arabic and the ‘sedentary’ Bahraini dialects (for an overview see map 376a in WAD III: 405). Holes (2016: 
13) traces this form back to Aramaic natan and Akkadian nadanu, others explain it as the result of a 
dissimilation process: anta < *atta < a?ta (WAD III: 409). 
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9.3.4.2 Spread of so-called prestige dialects 

During the past few decades, the urban dialect of the Syrian capital Damascus has 
gained significant prestige and is understood by most inhabitants of the country. 
There are several reasons for the spread of a ‘Syrian koine’, but the media, which 
reach all layers of Syrian society, including even remote villages, constitute the most 
important. This linguistic levelling has not yet resulted in the complete abandonment of 
local dialects. Mainly affected are certain segments of the lexicon, but prominent features 
of phonology and morphology have also been influenced. Isaksson and Lahdo (2002: 
311) report a ‘strong influx of a more prestigious central Syrian tongue’ for several 
smaller towns situated near the Turkish border. In the dialect of the Khawetna, su is often 
used instead of skun ‘what?’ besides other typical Syrian features such as the two verbal 
prefixes b- and f am- as indicative and progressive markers respectively (Talay 1999: 62, 
179, 182). In the dialect of Der iz-Zor the vowel of the imperative is lengthened—a 
feature originally absent from other dialects of that region, e.g. srab! ‘drink!’, q r dd! ‘sit 
down!’ (Jastrow 1978: 80). Recently published texts (e.g. Behnstedt 2000) exhibit many 
such instances of dialect levelling, even in the speech of the bedouin. 

Because of the political instability in Iraq, we have little up-to-date linguistic 
information about the country. Since Mosul is a very large city, its dialect has not 
been much affected by Baghdadi Arabic, although younger speakers tend to avoid 
certain features which may be perceived as ‘strange’ by other Iraqis, among them the 
aforementioned 3rd-person personal pronouns or lexical items such as qasd f ‘to see’. 

In Turkey there is no supra-regional prestige dialect to which speakers accommo¬ 
date themselves, though the dialects of larger towns, in particular Antakya in Hatay 
(Arnold 1998: 25) and Mardin in south-eastern Anatolia, have a certain influence on 
the rural varieties spoken in their vicinities. The more than a million Syrian refugees 
who have fled their country since the outbreak of the civil war in 2011 may well be 
having an impact on the local Arabic dialects in areas close to the border. 


9.3.5 EXTRA-LINGUISTIC VARIABLES 
9.3.5.1 Geography and economy 

Geographical conditions undoubtedly influence language development. Since pre- 
Islamic times the plains between the Euphrates and the Taurus Mountains have 
attracted nomads from Arabia and thus are still today dominated by ‘bedouin’-type 
dialects. The role of geography is particularly obvious along the northern edges of the 
plain. For instance, the dialects of the Mardin group which are spoken in the villages 
in the plain below the town exhibit a significantly stronger influence of ‘bedouin’ 
dialects than those of the mountainous hinterlands (Jastrow 1978: 30). Further south, 
typologically older ‘sedentary’ dialects prevail against the ‘bedouin’ dialects only in 
some larger towns along the Euphrates. This was also probably due to the fact that 
they are situated along the main trade route between Syria and Mesopotamia, which 
resulted in steady contact with speakers of dialects of those two regions. Another 
good example of the importance of communication lines is the high degree of 
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coherence among the urban dialects along the Tigris that share characteristic iso¬ 
glosses such as the r > g shift. 

On the north-western fringe of the Fertile Crescent we find another good example 
of geographical influence on linguistic patterns. The v Alawi dialects spoken in the flat 
Cilician Plain are extremely homogeneous; but those in the hilly Hatay show 
significantly more internal variation. 

9.3.5.2 Religion 

Another important factor in language development and variation is religion. Chris¬ 
tians, Jews, and ? Alawis alike have always been much less influenced by MSA than 
Sunnis, which means that their dialects more often exhibit lexical or syntactical 
peculiarities. Communal endogamy is still strictly observed even in mixed towns or 
villages—a factor that reinforces linguistic variation. Religious affiliation can also 
impede the shift to a region’s majority language. In Iraqi Kurdistan the Jews were 
the only autochthonous Arabic speakers (Jastrow 1990b: 4); and in and around 
Diyarbakrr Arabic was spoken only by Jews and Christians (Jastrow 2006a: 87). 
Isolated Sunni Arab communities tend to conform more easily to the majority 
language: north of Urfa are several formerly Arabic-speaking tribes who switched 
to Kurdish, and the same is true for a subgroup of the famous T ayy, who live in the 
Turkish town of Silopi (Talay 2008: 439). A possible case where change of religion 
triggered change of language happened in the sixteenth century when the Aramaic¬ 
speaking Mhallamiyye, who live east of Mardin, embraced Islam and subsequently 
switched to Arabic. 79 

In many towns of the region religious division, intra-group marriage, and group- 
specific town quarters have resulted in communal dialects. The dialects spoken by 
Muslims, Christians, and Jews are generally mutually comprehensible but often differ 
in several respects. The degree of deviation varies significantly from town to town. 
The Christian, Jewish, and Muslim dialects of Mosul, for instance, were quite similar 
(Jastrow 1989a: 290), whereas in Baghdad the first two differed markedly from the 
dominant Muslim dialect which, as was mentioned, has undergone significant 
change owing to bedouinization (Palva 2009). On the whole, Jewish dialects were 
more prone than Christian dialects to diverge from Muslim dialects. On the other 
hand, the Jewish dialects often showed influences from other towns and regions 
which most likely were the result of their trade networks and supra-regional contacts 
with co-religionists. The Jewish dialect of Siverek near Urfa exhibits several features 
that are clearly derived from Iraqi and Syrian dialects (Nevo 1999: 82). The dialects of 
the Jews of Iskenderun and Antakya show salient traits of Aleppo Arabic, otherwise 
not found in any dialect of Hatay. Among these features are the shift q > ? , 
monophthongization of ay and aw, and the typical Syrian interrogative su (Arnold 
1998: 15-17)- 


79 Cf. Jastrow 2004a: 99; Kern 2015; Benninghaus (2002: i79ff.)> who advises caution in accepting these 
narratives. 
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9.4 CONCLUSIONS 

Haim Blanc stated that ‘the qeltu- dialects are akin to the oasis dialects described by 
Cantineau [i.e. Palmyra, Soukhne] and to the ‘sedentary’ dialects of the Aleppo 
region’ (1964: 6). His idea was adopted by Alexander Borg, who maintained that 
‘the occurrence in Cypriot Arabic of dialectal traits currently attested across a broad 
dialectal region on the mainland is plausibly ascribable to the existence of an 
erstwhile koine radiating from the region of northern Syria and south eastern 
Anatolia’ (2004: 31). Although some of the eighteen features Borg cited to corroborate 
his hypothesis (2004: 28-32) are inaccurate, there is no doubt that the ‘sedentary’ 
dialects of our region do share numerous characteristics which suggest a common 
origin (Talay 2014). These include both inherited features and innovations: the 
imala of a, the frequent use of attributive phrases with the noun-def-adjective 
structure, the shift from a to i in closed pre-tonic syllables, the h- less pronominal 
suffixes, the presentatives with initial k-, and the use of independent pronouns to mark 
a second direct object. To this list one can add the shift from g to x in the root x-s-l ‘to 
wash’; and the occurrence of the preposition xalf ‘behind’ in contrast to the reflexes 
of warcc’a common in most other Arabic dialects (Prochazka 1993: 137). As was 
suggested in §9.1, these features most likely emerged before the eleventh century. 

There are many other fields showing parallel, but independent, innovation, which 
indicates that these developments happened in later times and were regionally more 
restricted. Among these are the different genitive particles, aspect markers, inter- 
rogatives, and adverbs. 

There are clear hints that the absence of any influence of CLA/MSA on the 
northern periphery resulted in both the preservation (e.g. dialectal tanwin) and 
the generalization of old features. Among the latter is the default use of noun-def- 
adjective phrases along the whole northern edge of the Fertile Crescent and the very 
frequent marking of direct objects in Cilicia. Taken as a whole, the dialects on the 
periphery show less deviation than has often been assumed. 80 Their ‘exotic’ character 
is mainly due to their many Turkish and Kurdish loanwords, which affect only the 
surface structure of the dialects. Only a few dialects in Anatolia (Sason-Mu§ region), 
whose speakers have had no contact with other Arabs and been Arabic-Kurdish 
bilinguals for centuries, exhibit such radical changes as loss of emphatic consonants, 
absence of asyndetic noun attribution, or the alignment of definiteness patterns with 
Kurdish models (Akku§ forthcoming). 

With the exception of some parts of Iraq and a few towns in north-eastern Syria 
where both ‘sedentary’ and ‘bedouin’ Arabic dialects are in close contact, the ‘bedouin’ 
dialects have followed their own way. The main reason for the close similarity of most 
‘bedouin’-type dialects in Syria and Iraq is doubtless the mobility of their speakers, 
which has fostered linguistic convergence over many centuries. The penetration of 
tribes from the Arabian Peninsula is a continuous factor in the history of the region 


For details see Prochazka 2006-7: 115-17. 
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from antiquity to the twentieth century. The vast area dominated by the bedouin 
suggests little contact between the ‘sedentary’ dialects of Syria and Mesopotamia 
after the eleventh century. Ottoman Aleppo, as the most important commercial 
centre of the whole region, may have had a certain unifying influence on the 
dialects along the trade routes to Iraq and Anatolia and may have facilitated 
the preservation of common features such as the imala. Nevertheless, today there 
are a great many differences on all levels between group 1 and group 3 a dialects, 
with the latter showing many more archaic features. This can be explained by 
several factors. During most of the Ottoman era Iraq and south-eastern Anatolia 
were on the periphery of the Empire and economically rather weak. And there were 
only a few cities—none of them really large 81 —which could have stimulated 
linguistic innovation. Syria, however, had a chain of large cities from Adana to 
Aleppo, Homs, Damascus, and Beirut. The popular pilgrimage route from Istanbul 
to Mecca connected most of these urban centres and may additionally have fostered 
linguistic dynamics. 


81 Eighteenth-century Baghdad had only about 15,000 inhabitants. 
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Historical and typological 
approaches to Mauritanian 
and West Saharan Arabic 


CATHERINE TAINE-CHEIKH 


Mauritania, like most countries in the Sahel-Saharan region, forms a transitional 
area between North and sub-Saharan Africa, in terms of climate, ecosystem, and 
inhabitants. 

The traditional lifestyle of the desert inhabitants, which continued well into the 
twentieth century, has not yet entirely disappeared, despite an accelerating trend 
towards sedentarization over the past few decades. In some ways, it is reminiscent of 
the lifestyle of the bedouin of the Arabian Peninsula. However, the West African 
Sahara has long been the homeland of Berber speakers. As far as Niger and, to a large 
extent, Mali, are concerned, it has remained so, but in the westernmost part of the 
Sahara, the situation changed radically over the course of the second millennium ad. 

Very little is known about the conditions under which Berber speakers switched to 
Arabic, and almost nothing about the linguistic practices current in the area in past 
centuries. Nonetheless, based on the linguistic study of the so-called Hassaniyya 
Arabic dialect spoken in the Western Sahara, certain elements of the linguistic history 
of the region can be suggested. To do this, we will compare the data with data from 
other Arabic dialects as well as the Berber variety (Zenaga) which used to be spoken in 
Mauritania, but which is virtually extinct today. Moreover, these comparisons will, 
where possible, take into account the historical, anthropological, and social contexts 
which can shed light on them. Certainly, a wide range of factors contributed to 
making Hassaniyya what it is today. The Western Sahara, given its peripheral 
position, was, for several centuries, very isolated from the rest of the Arab world. 

The first part of this study will be devoted to the Ban! Hassan, 1 considered to be the 
original speakers of Hassaniyya. We will examine their history and origins, and various 
characteristic elements of their language. The second part will treat the situation in the 


1 The form Bam is used in reference to its dialectal pronunciation; the equivalent in CLA is Banu. 
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Western Sahara before and after the arrival of the Banl Hassan, the various phases of 
Arabization, and the effects of contact with Arabic on the non-Arab populations. We 
will explore some of the language’s original features, including its unitary nature, and 
the conditions which gave rise to its creation. 


10.1 ORIGIN(S) AND THE ARAB LEGACY 

The language which is most widely known as Hassaniyya (or, in Morocco, Hassani) is 
also called klam al-bidan or klam Hassan. Although klam al-bidan can be under¬ 
stood, in a Mauritanian context, as meaning ‘language of the Moors’, 2 the label klam 
Hassan (even more than Hassaniyya and Hassani) makes reference to a specific 
group, the Banl/Awlad Hassan, and to their ancestor Hassan, considered the father of 
the language. 

Because this group played a very important role in forming and shaping society in 
the Western Sahara, specialists in Moorish history and genealogy have paid them a 
great deal of attention, but very little is known about these regions before their 
arrival. Here, for example, are the brief comments with which the work by Mokhtar 
Ould Hamidoun on the Hassan tribes begins: 3 ‘The Banu Hassan are the sons of Hassan 
b. Mukhtar b. Muhammad b. Ma f qil, ancestor of the Ma^qil Arabs who came from 
Hijaz and Najd to the Maghreb with the Hilalls in the fifth century ah [= eleventh c. ad] . 
They settled near the Muluya until they received a call for help from '' All b. Yiddir, who 
was leader of Sus following the Almohad period. They moved closer to him and 
dominated the Sus, levying tribute from its inhabitants following wars with these b. 
Yiddir. They then rebelled against the Marinids, and the [Marinid] sultan Yussuf b. 
Ya^qub attacked them in 668 ah [=ad 1269] with a force of 12,000 horsemen. He 
vanquished them, and that was the reason for the penetration of some of their group 
into Mauritania, which they reached at the beginning of the eighth century ah [= end of 
the fourteenth century ad]’. This terse introduction nonetheless provides some avenues 
which I will now explore in more detail: the Ma^qil Arabs, their migration with the 
Hilalls from the eleventh century on, and their Hijazi and Najdi origins. 

10 . 1.1 THE MA ? QIL ARABS 

As far as this group is concerned, most authors refer to the writings of Ibn Khaldun. 4 
This is the case, for example, with Shaykh Muhammad al-Imam ibn al Shaykh Ma’ al 
Q Aynin, the Moorish author quoted by Norris in The Arab Conquest of the Western 
Sahara. Here is the passage on the original location of the Banu Ma^qil in Norris’s 


2 The expression literally means ‘language of the whites’, but in Mauritania, it is commonly used for all 
Arabic speakers who speak Hassaniyya (see Taine-Cheikh 1989). 

3 Mokhtar Ould Hamidoun devoted much of his life to documenting the tribes of Mauritania, but most 
of the works appearing under his name (e.g. Ibn Hamidun 1990) were published posthumously. 

4 Thus all mentions of the name of Ma Q kil, in Cuoq’s collection of Arab sources (1975), refer to pages in 
the works of Ibn Khaldun. 
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translation: ‘Ibn Khaldun has remarked—he being alive in the eighth/fifteenth 
century—that in his time the Banu Ma^qil were among the most amply provided 
of the nomad Arabian tribes. Their homeland lay in the deserts of the furthest 
Maghrib. They were the neighbours of the Band '■'Amir ibn Zughbah (Hilalls) in 
their tribal haunts to the south of Tilimsan and they extended as far as the Atlantic. 
They had three clans ( butun ), Dhu '■'Ubaydallah, Dhu Mansur and Dhu Hassan. The 
first of these was neighbour to the Band ‘/Amir and their district lay between Tawarlrt 
and the Tall and all the district lying to the south. The second group extended from 
Tawarlrt to the Dar^ah and to the Tall which faced it, whilst the third (Hassan) were 
in the territory between the Wadi Dadah and the Atlantic. Their Shaykhs dwelt in 
the region of Nul (the Wad Nun), the capital of the Sus. They were the overlords of 
the furthest Sus and they pastured in the sandy regions as far as the terrain of the 
mulattamun —that is, the Gudalah, Massufah, and Lamtunah’ (Norris 1986: 19-20). 

Although, at that time, the Bani Hassan appear to have made up a specific group 
located farther south than the others, and despite the fact that seven centuries have 
passed since the era Ibn Khaldun wrote about, one would expect there might be 
closely related features shared by Hassaniyya and the dialects which can be linked to 
the presence of the Bani Ma f qil. Indeed, all the work on Moroccan Arabic shows that 
there are several types of dialect in the country, and that there is a set of features 
which quite clearly distinguishes the group of ‘pre-Hilali’ from the ‘post-Hilali’ 
Arabic dialects. This distinction originates in Marqais 1961, where all bedouins 
who entered North Africa in the eleventh century are more or less described as 
Hilalls. 

In the case of Morocco, the distinction between ‘Hilalls’ and ‘Ma‘qills’ can be 
fuzzy, but the dialects of the second type are often classified among the specific group 
of‘Ma c qili’ dialects which cover the western Maghreb and extend widely into Algeria, 
notably in the district of Oran. 5 

Colin (1986) describes the ‘bedouin’ dialects as ‘dialects of the plains’: ‘the Atlantic 
plain, from Arzila to Mogador (modern Essaouira), with extensions into the interior, 
the Moulouya basin, eastern Moroccan plateau and the Moroccan Sahara region 
(Oued Ghlr, Oued Ziz, etc.)’. Noting that little is known about them, and that they 
differ from one another, in all likelihood, in the greater or lesser extent of their 
conservatism, he characterizes them globally as sharing the following features: 

— voiced realization [g] of the qdfi 

— retention of the interdentals; 

— a short-vowel system with minimal oppositions (lacking i), characterized by 
the insertion of an ultra-short transition vowel with a u colouring following k, 
g, h, and g (as in kubdr ‘big’, iguSed ‘he sits’, and rug w ag ‘thin’) and certain 
doubled consonants: bb, ff, mm, kk, gg, qq, and xx (as in lugrubb' v a ‘the crows’, 
nuff^dxa ‘bellows’, and sukk w dr ‘sugar’); 


5 The study by Marcais (1908) on the dialect of the Saida Ulad Brahim gives a good example of this type 
of dialect, which Cantineau (1940) labelled the ‘D’ dialects’. 
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— resyllabication owing to stress being maintained on the first syllable {yakkatbu 
‘they write’, baggarti ‘my cow’); 

— a 3msng pron suffix in -ah; 

— a genitive particle translating ‘of’, ntd f , or td f (derived from CLA mata f ) which 
agrees in gender and number with its antecedent noun; 

— reduction of the diphthong in the pi inflection of defective verbs ( glu/yeglu ‘fry’, 
nsu-yensu ‘forget’); 

— a few specific lexemes such as ba/ibi ‘want’, yamas ‘yesterday’, darwak, durk 
‘now’ (cf. CLA da l-waqt). 

Over the past decades, the pioneering work of Loubignac (1952) on the Zaer, and 
of Destaing (1937) on the Arabic spoken by the Sus Chleuhs has been revisited 
(Aguade 1998; Moscoso 1999) and complemented by other studies on dialects which 
have a voiced reflex ([g]) of the qaf. Several of these (e.g. dialects spoken in 
Casablanca, Essaouira, Marrakesh, Settat) are urban, often strongly influenced by 
pre-Hilall dialects (Aguade 2013), but even in the Skura oasis (Aguade and Elyaacoubi 
1995) and in the Valley of the Draa Oued (Venero 1997), the interdentals have 
disappeared. Of all the Moroccan dialects, that spoken by the Zaer is thus alone, 
alongside Hassaniyya, in having retained them. 

Other features listed by Colin, while not completely general, are very widespread, 
such as the existence of two short vowels a and u; but none of these features is found 
in Hassaniyya, with the exception of two temporal adverbs ( ydmas ‘yesterday’ and 
dark ‘now’). 6 Among other ‘Moroccan’ characteristics absent in Hassaniyya, one 
finds: the passive-reflexive in tt- or f-; the use of a preverbal particle before the 
p-stem verb ( ka- and especially ta-); generalization of the form in -ti for both genders 
in the 2sng in the s-stem verb; presence of a post-verbal negative element -s. All of 
these features have been regularly noted in Moroccan dialects which have g < OA/q/, 
despite a few exceptions: thus the Skura dialect, which has retained the distinction in 
gender and a few traces of the passive in n-, as in Hassaniyya. 7 

Of all the Ma‘qill dialects, it is the Zaer ‘bedouin’ dialect that Hassaniyya appears 
to be closest to because of its retention of the interdentals, but also because of 
convergences observed in the lexical domain (Taine-Cheikh 1988-98). However, 
there are many features in the Zaer dialect that are not shared by Hassaniyya, e.g. 

— the shift of the CLA affricate g to d in contact with s, s or z ( f duza ‘old lady’, 
dahs ‘donkey foal’); 8 

— lengthening of the short vowel in open syllables before a suffix arfat + u > 
v arfdtu ‘she recognized him’); 


6 The short vowel system in Hassaniyya, with neutralization of the Hu distinction, is typically that of the 
Maghreb ‘bedouin’ dialects (Cohen 1970). 

7 However, in Hassaniyya the prefix n- is restricted to the passive of the basic form, and is generally 
combined with a dental stop (ttdn- or ttnd-) in Skura, where it is used only for the passive-reflexive of the 
derived verb patterns (Aguade 1994). 

8 The shift ^ > d is found in Hassaniyya in a few lexemes based on three radicals (cf. ddsra ‘city’; ddassa 
‘burp’; dsar/dsar ‘be over familiar, be audacious’). The first two show shifts which happened long ago. The 
third, apparently more specific to Morocco, may have been borrowed. 
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— paradigm of the verbs ‘eat’ and ‘take’ (kla, ydkul, and xda yaxud)-, 

— the interrogatives f&n ‘where?’, mn^n ‘from where?’, and skun ‘who?’. 

On all of these points, Hassaniyya shows divergent forms: 

— v zuz ‘old woman’ (with z —z and without the f ending); 

— c arvat + u > f ar 3 vtu ‘she knew him’; 

— kal, yawkal ‘eat’, and xdd, ydwxad ‘pass through, go along’; 9 

— mndyn ‘where?’, man mndyn ‘from where?’, and man ‘who?’. 

It is unsurprising that Heath (2002) pays particular attention to ‘Saharan Arabic’ 10 
in his comprehensive comparative work on Moroccan dialects. Of the lexemes 
specific to ‘Saharan Arabic’, I would pick out the following: gdav ‘vomit’ (alongside 
tbowwaS); haggiyyd ‘hiccough’; u v a ‘wake up’; ‘''addal and wdsa ‘do’; ra ‘find’ (along¬ 
side zbar); mrag ‘exit, go out’; nzal and naggaz ‘go down’; rassav ‘jump’; sabb ‘pour’; 
lawwad ‘search for’; v alba ‘nape’; bahsisd ‘throat’; dabbus ‘wooden stick’; maznd 
‘cloud’; kadyd ‘mountain’; shab ‘rain’. 11 Given that all of these terms are part of the 
basic vocabulary, this list confirms the fact that Hassaniyya preserves many original 
features, and invites us to look at dialects other than the Ma^qili dialects of Morocco 
in order to find similarities. 

10 . 1.2 A SOJOURN IN THE MAGHREB WHICH 
LASTED SEVERAL CENTURIES 

In the 1940s, linguistic investigations carried out by Jean Cantineau across the 
various regions of Algeria made it possible to establish several dialect groups, 
among both ‘sedentary’ and more or less recently Arabized populations, and bedouin 
of Arabian origin (or who had been Arabized after the arrival of the Hilalls). Because 
of their central position in the Maghreb, some dialects spoken in Algeria belong to 
groups which extend over both sides of the border. I have already mentioned the case 
of what Cantineau called the ‘D’ dialects, spoken both in western Algeria and in 
Morocco. One finds a comparable situation in the east of the country, where 
Cantineau’s group ‘E’ dialects spread well into Tunisia, and even beyond. Lastly, 
still among the ‘bedouin’ dialects (the majority dialects in Algeria), there are the 
dialects, spoken by the major nomadic groups of the south, which Cantineau dubbed 
the ‘A’ dialects. Other studies then specified the limits of various linguistic 
features, such as that of the forms yensu and tensi as compared to yensdw and tensdy 
(Grand’Henry 1976: 49), thereby redefining the contours of the various groups and 
giving rise to mixed dialects. This is the case, for example, of the Arabic dialect 
spoken in Saoura, which Grand’Henry (1979: 227) presents as a ‘Da’ dialect, i.e. ‘a ‘D’ 


9 One notes, in contrast, that in both cases the interdental final root-consonant is emphatic {d> d). 

10 This label is applied essentially to Hassaniyya, to which the dialects of some oases in the south are 
more or less closely related. 

11 Among the examples excluded are terms found in the oases of the south but not in Hassaniyya. 
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dialect presenting not only the characteristics of Moroccan and Mauritanian dialects, 
but also slightly influenced by the ‘A’ dialects of the central Sahara. 

The dialect spoken in the oases of the south-western Algerian Sahara (Bechar, 
Abadla, Igli, Beni Abbes) is in effect closely related to those spoken in the south¬ 
eastern Moroccan oases (including the loss of interdental consonants). However, 
with the exception of the preposition f an and the p-stem inflection of the nektbu type 
which indeed shows the same syllable structure as in Hassaniyya (contrary to bgartek 
‘your cow’ and ndarbek ‘I hit you’ which in Mauritania would take the forms bag’rtak 
and nactrbak), convergence with Hassaniyya remains quite limited, despite the 
coexistence of the passive in both n- and t-. 

The differences between Hassaniyya and the ‘A’ dialects seem too clear-cut, at least 
on two points (the passive in t- and metatheses of the type zezzar > zezzar ‘plug a gap’ 
and zebs > zebs ‘plaster’), for one to think, as suggested by Cantineau (1940: 228) that 
the territory of the ‘A’ dialects extended all the way into Mauritania. However, 
beyond retention of interdentals, diphthongs, and the prefix a- with pattern IV 
verbs in af f al, there are several other important shared features: firstly the imala of 
the long a in final position (although much weaker than in eastern Maghreb) and 
secondly the form of the syllable structure when a vowel-initial suffix is added 
(compare kaflto ‘she killed him’, yed e rsu ‘they are threshing the wheat’, and bag°rti 
‘my cow’ to the Hassaniyya forms provided). 

There are three relatively detailed descriptions of the following dialects: that of the 
’Arba 5 (Dhina 1938), of Bou-Saada (Mar^ais 1945) and, further to the south, of 
the Mzab region (Grand’Henry 1976) which did not retain the interdentals (probably 
owing to influence from Berber speakers’ pronunciation). Other features shared with 
Hassaniyya are: 

— the pattern II verbal noun in tef^dl rather than fe/HZ; 12 

— the variant mfa^'la as pi of the pattern I participle maf f ul ( l- 3 kbas msallxa, pi of 
dl-kdbs mdslux ‘the ram is skinned’, Mar^ais 1945: 82); 13 

— pronominal forms expanded with the suffix -yd as in the 2fsng ntiya/ntiyyd-, 

— two short vowels ( a versus i-uld) which formally distinguish between the 
s-stem and the imperative of geminated CaCC verbs as in hass ‘he smelled’ 
versus hiss/hdss ‘smell!’. 14 

The regular shift from g to q is another feature of the ‘A’ dialects which they share 
with Hassaniyya, but only some speakers (those originating from the areas located to 


12 In Hassaniyya, the form taf Q ll is reserved for borrowings from CLA. Compare tdhdad ‘act of 
sharpening’ with (note the q characteristic of borrowings) tahqlq ‘act of verifying’. 

13 However, this variant does not appear to be restricted to the A dialects and Hassaniyya. It has also 
been noted in the dialects of the Ulad Brahim and the Gabes El-Hamma. 

14 In contrast, the 2sng gender distinction (following a consonant) which, in Hassaniyya, is based on the 
same vowel distinction {-ak vs. -dk), is not found in these dialects. Globally speaking, as far as gender 
distinction in pronouns is concerned, the more conservative Hassaniyya is closer to the Maghreb dialects 
situated further to the east. 
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the east of a line extending from the north-east of Mauritania to the south-east). 15 
I will come back to this typically ‘bedouin’ feature (linked to the g pronunciation of 
the qaf), which may be historically significant, even though these Maghreb dialects 
are not alone in possessing the feature (Cantineau 1936). 

If one postulates that loss of the passive pattern in n- and its replacement by 
patterns bearing the prefix t-/tt- (including pattern I) only recently became wide¬ 
spread in the ‘A’ dialects (or after the fourteenth century, at least), 16 it is conceivable 
that Hassaniyya was, before that date, very similar to the dialects of the main 
nomadic tribes in Algeria. 

It remains, however, to be explained why, instead of metathesis between sibilants 
and fricatives, characteristic of the ‘A’ (and ‘D’) dialects, Hassaniyya tends to show, as 
in eastern Maghreb dialects, assimilation of fricatives to sibilants, whatever their 
order within the root. Examples: (CLA Arabic) sarz ‘saddle’ and zazza ‘shear’ > 
(Hassaniyya) sarz and z'azz; and > (south Tunisian dialect of the Marazlg, after Boris 
1958) s“raz and zez 2 . 17 

This is all the more troubling as Hassaniyya has many traits in common with 
various Libyan and Tunisian dialects (among others, the expression of the passive 
and the number of gender oppositions in verbal inflections), but also differs on 
several points from the two groups of ‘bedouin’ dialects identified by Maiyais (1950). 
First, it shares neither the defective verb forms mset and tensu (in Hassaniyya: msdt 
and tdnsaw), nor the lengthening of the 3fsng ending before suffix ( sallmatu ‘she 
abandoned him’). Secondly, it differs from the central Tunisian ‘H’ group (Hilall) in 
its passive form, as one might have expected, but also differs from the ‘S’ (Sulaymi) 
group in the form -a(h) taken by the 3msng pronoun suffix in these dialects. 

Therefore, once again, one may suppose that some of these features spread after 
the Ban! Hassan had left the Maghreb. One can also hypothesize that the various 
groups (the Ma^qills, Sulaymls, and Hilalis) arrived with relatively distinct dialects, of 
which today’s dialects have retained traces: e.g. pronunciation of the 3msng pronoun 
affix as -ah or -u. 18 Personally, I believe that no hypothesis should be excluded, 
including one positing—at least for the Bani Hassan in particular and probably more 
broadly for the Ban! Ma^qil—koineization phenomena during which variation was 


15 Cohen 1963: 36-7 indicates the reverse tendency (q > g) in south-west Mauritania, among the least 
educated—a tendency which is manifested in a few words such as gsabd ‘type of tunic’ and gandir ‘candle’ 
(< qandil), probably borrowed from ‘sedentary’ dialect speakers (cf. qsssaba and qandil, Colin 1993: 1571, 
r6i4). It is interesting to observe that this tendency is also noted in the Sus and Essauoira for a few words 
containing both q and r (Moscoso 1999: 27; 2002: 38), but one must further note that, once again, this 
tendency is also found in the eastern Arab World. 

16 According to Grand’Henry t976: 5, the domain of these prestigious dialects, spoken by nomadic 
tribes who generally kept away from Berber-speaking areas, spread ‘at the time of Turkish domination over 
Algeria (from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century): at that time displacement of rural and bedouin 
groups happened very frequently’. 

17 The studies by Pereira (2010: 66-8) and Benkato (2014: 70) confirm the earlier sources on which my 
article on Libya was based (Taine-Cheikh 1984). 

18 This distinction separates, for example, the dialects of northern Najd from those of the centre 
(Ingham 1982: 31). 
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reduced, with the retained features often, although not always, being the most neutral 
or least novel. 

As we saw, the Banl Ma v qil were very numerous in Morocco, but this was not the 
case when they arrived in Egypt in the eleventh century (Norris 1986: 12): ‘Drawing 
attention to the fact that the Ma f qil entered the Maghrib with the Banu Hilal, he [Ibn 
Khaldun] emphasizes that their number comprised only a few extended families; less 
than a couple of hundred souls, hardly more. It was only after their settlement in the 
remotest part of the Maghreb that they became of any significance.’ Ibn Khaldun 
further specifies that they ‘were confronted’ with the Banu Sulaym; they had long 
‘been close’ to the Band Hilal and ‘settled’ on their territory. 

During their sojourn in the Maghreb between the eleventh and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, the Bani Ma^qil thus had many relations with the other bedouin groups. Their 
dialect was profoundly modified in consequence, not only through contact with the 
other Hilall and Sulayml dialects, but also under the more or less indirect influence 
of ‘sedentary’ dialect speakers. Beyond the inventory of differences between dialects 
linked to the two waves of Arabization, there are in fact a certain number of 
characteristics shared by all of the Maghreb dialects. The generalization of n- in the 
first person (sng and pi) of the p-stem, the near total absence of the ending -n on the 
plural of p-stem verb forms (Taine-Cheikh 2014a), as well as the derived verb pattern 
f f dl (as seen in byad ‘turn white, blanch’) are undoubtedly among the most remark¬ 
able of the morphological features. The lexicon provides further examples, such as 
the use of gddm (instead of ka v (a)b or v argub) for ‘heel’, hut (instead of samak) for 
‘fish’, f atrus ‘billy-goat’, fakrun ‘tortoise’, dasra ‘village, town’, and zanwi ‘knife’ 
(WAD I: 174-5, 269-70, 337-8, 377-8; WAD II: 34, 128). 19 

One must further note the dominant trend, in the Maghreb, towards the loss of 
short vowels in open syllables. 20 This indicates above all that contact between 
speakers of Arabic and those of Berber, which must have been extensive at the 
time, must not be forgotten. 21 Before coming back to the question of the Berber 
substrate however, I would like to discuss the presumed origins of the Bani Ma f qil. 

10 . 1.3 ANCIENT ORIGINS 

As to the origin of the Bani Ma°qil, all agree that they come from the Arabian 
Peninsula, but two opposing theses are espoused by genealogists, as indicated by Ibn 
Khaldun (Norris 1986: 12-13): ‘As for the lineages among the mass of men these are 
wholly hidden and quite unknown. The genealogists who are amongst the Arabs of 


19 The difficulty is not finding examples of lexemes typically used in the Maghreb, or having a meaning 
specific to the Maghreb, but finding examples valid for the entire Maghreb, and for nowhere else. If one 
takes, for example, the case of akhal ‘black’ as an alternative to aswad, one realizes that this is a particularity 
of the western Maghreb, and that it is less common in the east of Algeria and in Tunisia (Taine-Cheikh 
1989: 104, n. 8). 

20 Hassaniyya shows no trace of this in the form of an ultra-short vowel. On this point, it was more 
reductionist than the dialects spoken in the eastern Maghreb, and even the Algerian ‘A’ dialects. 

21 Berber also provided Maghreb Arabic with part of its shared lexicon (as is the case, e.g., of fakrun and 
zonwi). 
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the Banu Hilal count them among the Hilali clans. But this is not so. They allege that 
their lineage comes within the household of the Prophet, going back to Ja c far ibn Abi 
Talib. Now that claim is likewise false. It is false because the offspring of Abu Talib 
and the Hashimites were not desert folk who wander in search of pasture. The sound 
explanation is that they are Arabs of the Yemen. Among the Yemenite Arabs there 
are two specific clans. Each one of them is called Ma c qil.’ 

Ibn Khaldun adds that, out of these two lineages, the more probable is that of 
Harit ibn Ka ? b, who descends from Madhij through Rabkah. What is interesting in 
this detail is that it links this group to the uprising of the Bahraini Carmathians. The 
defeat of this movement, which Madelung (1978: 690) situates in ah 470/AD 1077-8, 
is said to be the reason for the arrival of the Ma^qil in Upper Egypt, following the 
departure of some of the group from the Arabian Peninsula. 

Moorish genealogists, who make no mention of relations with the Carmathians, 
instead prefer the prestigious reference to Ja'Tar, cousin of the Prophet—who died in 
ah 9/ad 631 at the battle of Mu’ta—which is to say, to HijazI and Najdl origins. This 
is not linked to any particular linguistic considerations, but, for Mokhtar Ould 
Hamidoun, it explains the names of the points of the compass in use in Mauritania, 
or at least among the Moors in the south-west. Indeed, if one considers the location 
of Medina, one observes, like him, that in relation to this city, the four terms take on 
all their meaning: tail (the mountain) is indeed to the north; sarg (the direction of the 
rising sun) is of course to the east, as it is everywhere; gabld (qibla ) denotes the south, 
since Medina is to the north of Mecca; and lastly sahal (the coast) signifies the 
direction of the sea, which is located to the west of Medina. 

Although this hypothesis of a quasi-direct transposition of the geographical 
landmarks of a given place such as Medina does not solve the question of variation 
in the names of the cardinal points of the compass among the Moors (Brosset 1928; 
Taine-Cheikh 1991a), it does nonetheless explain quite simply the choice of the four 
terms, especially tall, which is not otherwise used by them. As for the use of gabla to 
refer to the south (and even the south-west or west in some regions of Mauritania), 
one must note that this is in no way exceptional in the Maghreb. 22 This retention of 
the meaning ‘in the direction of the south’ can seem surprising at first, but perhaps it 
is less linked to the actual direction of the qibla in the original country than to the 
polysemy of the word qibla in CLA, which associates the direction of Mecca with the 
south. Whatever the answer, the problems raised by this polysemy have been 
resolved in Hassaniyya by distinguishing two separate roots: QBL for ‘direction of 
Mecca’ (= qibla) and GBL for ‘south’ (= gdbla) —an opposition which is also found in 
the verbs staqbal and saqbdl, respectively ‘take the direction of Mecca’ and ‘cause 
(s’one) to take the direction of Mecca’ versus stdgbal and sagbal ‘take a southern 
direction’ and ‘cause (s’one) to take a southern direction’. 

It is particularly with reference to these verbs with the prefix sa- that some 
linguists, following the thesis defended by Ibn Khaldun, consider a direct connection 
between Hassaniyya and ancient Yemen to be proven. Thus Zavadovskij (1981: 11) 


22 Nor even in Chad or in the Sudan (WAD I: 441, map 149). 
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considers that the retention of the South Arabic causative prefix s- (for example, 
sahmar ‘to make someone blush’) is one of the ‘Himyarisms’ characteristic of the 
dialect. He does not appear to have been convinced by the arguments of Cohen 1963: 
130-2 in favour of purely internal origins through the creation of a new causative- 
factitive pattern in parallel with the pattern X in st(a)-. However, if there was external 
influence, it seems less plausible to consider that it is due to contact with South 
Arabia than that it is due to influence from Berber (a topic to which I will return). 

The other evidence put forward by Zavadovskij is just as unconvincing. Concern¬ 
ing the prepositions f an and ild/ila (distinct from aZ ‘to, for’), they are indeed 
productive in Hassaniyya (especially v an), whereas they have more or less completely 
disappeared from many Maghreb dialects, including that of the Saida Ulad Brahim 
(Mar<;ais 1908: 166-9). However, convergence with Middle Eastern dialects (where 
these prepositions are more productive) is far from total (Prochazka 1993: 71-2, 
139-63). 23 Zavadovskij should instead have cited the example of qafd ‘back’ that 
Cohen (1963: 220) gives to denote ‘behind’ (va gva... ‘behind the back of... ’) which 
Prochazka (1993: 237) relates to various dialects spoken in the Arabian Peninsula 
and the Middle East—although Hassaniyya, like North Yemeni dialects (Behnstedt 
1987b: 92), also shows spatial use of ura. In fact, in the domain of prepositions, the 
most interesting specificities of Hassaniyya are: 

— sahag ‘before’, used only in this dialect; 

— ki(f)/ke(f) ‘like’, also characteristic of Upper Egypt and most Maghreb dialects; 

— v agdh ‘after’, of which one finds cognates both in some Maghreb ‘bedouin’ 
dialects (spoken by the Ulad Brahim and Marazig) and those spoken in 
Mesopotamia and Arabia (in the Gulf, Dofar, Datinah, cf. Prochazka 1993: 212). 

Zavadovskij also mentions the pronunciation [q] for gayn (bga > hqa ‘he wanted’) 
as another of the features of the South Arabian tribes. However, a particularity in 
pronunciation noted for Datinah shows the reverse tendency (Landberg 1901: 485; 
Cohen 1963: 37), also noted in central and southern Iraq (Rosenhouse 2006: 272). 
It is rather in various north Arabian dialects of the Middle Euphrates or Najd 
(Cantineau 1936: 39; Ingham 2008: 327), as well as in some spoken in the Gulf 
(Holes 2006b: 242; 2007a: 610; 2016: 53-4), that g tends to shift to q. Given the wide 
distribution of this feature in nomadic dialects, however, it is not certain that it 
constitutes a decisive element in the history of Hassaniyya. 

In fact, there is no set of features that Hassaniyya shares with any particular group 
of eastern dialects. As for those noted, they do not belong to the most salient features 
serving to distinguish various groups of eastern ‘bedouin’ dialects. For example, 
Hassaniyya did not undergo the palatalization and affrication (whether conditioned 
or not) of k and g, and nor does it have an affricated pronunciation of g, still less a 
switch to y. It is also unaffected by the effects of the so-called ghawa- syndrome, viz. 
the presence of a guttural consonant (C2 = x, g, h, <r , h) closing an initial syllable 


23 Furthermore, one must take into account the variant (i)liiyn ‘until, up until’ (Taine-Cheikh 2014b: 16) 
which, in Morocco, is typical of Saharan dialects (Heath 2002: 498). 
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whose vowel is a-, such that CiaC2- > CiC2a- as in gahwa > ghawa ‘coffee’ 
(Johnstone 1967: 6) or CiaC2- > CiaC2a- as in gahawa (Blanc 1970: 125-7; de 
Jong 2007). In the morphological domain, there are no endings in -n, whether in 
verbal inflections or as an indefinite marker (‘dialectal tanwin’, see the chapters of 
Ferrando, Holes, Prochazka, this volume). 

What one does find, beyond various trends common to ‘bedouin’ dialects such as a 
tendency to emphatization and strong stress (Rosenhouse 1984: 10, 15), is rather a 
partial convergence, sometimes with one group of ‘bedouin’ dialects, sometimes with 
another. This is illustrated by the following comparisons, based on lexemes found in 
Hassaniyya ( WAD I: maps 138, 41, 43): 

— mazna ‘cloud’, not used in the Maghreb, but occurring widely in Arabian 
dialects; 

— halrna (without a modifier) ‘earlobe’, not used in the Maghreb, but used in the 
Sudan, in Egypt, and in various other dialects, such as that of Irbid in Jordan; 

— sddg ‘cheek’ (used less in the Maghreb than in the Chad-Sudan region) is found 
both in Sinai and in Hadramawt. 

Lastly, I will mention two specific cases where lexical convergence extends into 
grammaticalization processes. 

The first example (Taine-Cheikh 2013a) is that of (a)rd v i which, in Hassaniyya, is 
used differently from (a)rd-. The latter form serves, as in many Maghreb dialects, to 
draw attention to an event, as in: (a)rd-hu za ‘I inform (you) that he has come’. The 
first, by contrast, is a presentative (like Moroccan ha-)-, (a)rifi-h ‘here he is’; (a)rifi-h 
zay ‘here he comes’. Forms with the f ayn, not used in the Maghreb outside Hassaniyya, 
have been noted in many eastern dialects, but it is the forms afa/aiAi, used in the 
dialects of Negev and north Sinai, to which the (a)rd r i of Hassaniyya seems most 
closely related, both in their forms (for which the origin could be, rather than *ra ? a 
‘see’, ra?a ‘keep, watch over’) and in their use as (pure) presentatives. 24 

The second example (Taine-Cheikh 2011) concerns the two grammaticalized uses 
of gam ‘stand up’ in Hassaniyya. The first, gam followed by a verb in the p-stem or a 
participle, means ‘begin to’. The second, gam always in the s-stem and coordinated 
using u ‘and’ with another verb in the s-stem, takes on the meaning of ‘then’. In the 
Maghreb, these inchoative and discoursal uses are found only, it seems, in Tunisia. In 
the Middle East, both uses are widespread, but the construction often becomes 
hypotaxic in both cases (Fischer 2002). Among the dialects having retained, at least 
partially, the use of the coordinator are those of Eastern Arabia (Holes 2001: 442) and 
those spoken in the Syrian High Jezireh (Bettini 2006). The latter dialect also has, as 


24 Henkin 2010: 134, 141 makes a clear distinction between the uses of‘presentatives of conversational 
discourse’ (or 4 ' and hay) and ‘evidential presentatives’, susceptible of being used both in discourse and 
narratives. The latter forms, ttra(t), itrit , based on the same root ? -t-r ‘to transmit, pass on’, also have a 
cognate in Hassaniyya: dtr-u ‘it seems that, it could be that’. This modal particle, in similar forms like atar, 
atarat, tari and with a similar meaning, is common in the Mashreq (Iraq, Arabia, the Gulf) but rarely noted 
in the Maghreb, where it is used to denote known facts as in ‘it is the case that..., indeed’ among the 
Marazlg (see Boris 1958: 4). 
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in Hassaniyya, the verb ‘take’ (intransitively) to convey the meaning of ‘then’. The 
only difference is that the Syrian verb shows metathesis {gidab ) which is absent from 
Hassaniyya (gbad ), but this is enough to suggest that the hypothesis of parallel 
development is the most probable. 

To conclude this comparison with eastern dialects, which also sheds new light on 
similarities with Tunisian dialects, one may say that there is convergence in plenty, 
especially with ‘bedouin’ dialects. However, the similarities do not make it possible to 
establish any precise genealogical link, even though Hassaniyya often appears to be 
most closely related to dialects having historical ties to Najdi Arabic. 25 


10.2 A VERY GRADUAL ARABIZATION 

There is no direct ancient evidence of what the dialect of the Bani Hassan was like, 
but, in the absence of proof of any other distinct demographic inflow from Arabia, 
I will consider (as suggested by the label klam Hassan) that the dialect from which 
today’s Hassaniyya springs was indeed that spoken by this branch of the Bani Ma^qil 
in southern Morocco. Even if this dialect showed major variations at the end of the 
fourteenth century—which is a possibility even though, in my view, not highly 
likely—it is clear that these were lost over the following centuries, given the dialectal 
unity found today. 

Explaining this homogeneity will be one of the goals of this second section. It is 
one of the most surprising features of Hassaniyya, and it is further necessary to take 
into account the fact that, despite numerous conservative features, there are also 
many particularities which can only be innovations. Moreover, I shall note the effects 
of the substrate and adstrate: contact with non-Arabic languages over centuries has of 
course left traces, which contribute to the uniqueness of Hassaniyya. To do this, I will 
first turn to the Berber speakers who lived in the Western Sahara before the arrival of 
the Bani Hassan. Their language is now almost extinct, the end point of a process 
which began many centuries ago. 

The switch from Berber to Arabic is the most salient aspect of a much more global 
process, Arabization. Anthropologists see this as a profound transformation within 
a given society, attended by changes to the kinship system, the founding myths, 
reorientation of genealogies and, more generally, the (re)writing of history. Some 
aspects of this ‘comprehensive’ Arabization happened long before the change in 
language, although the two are related. The first among them, as least from a 
chronological standpoint, concerns without doubt the Islamization of West Africa. 


25 As Holes (p.c.) has pointed out, various similarities exist between Hassaniyya and the Eastern 
Arabian dialects: not only the confusion of q and g (and g and q) and the use of atar (see previous note) 
but also the neutralization of the i/u opposition and the widespread use of the tif e al pattern II verbal noun 
(though such forms are now in recession in Eastern Arabia). I thank him for these details (which certain 
historical facts presented earlier may throw light on) and am very appreciative more generally of his very 
attentive reading of this chapter. 
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10 . 2.1 THE TAKRUR BERBERS 

Before the arrival of Islam, the prehistory of this region can be divided into several 
phases, and the border between the nomadic world of oases and a sedentary lifestyle 
fluctuated depending on changing climatic conditions. 26 For Vernet (1993: 304-7), 
a specialist in the prehistory of Mauritania, the settlement of the first Berbers in the 
Tagant was contemporaneous with the end of the agro-pastoral economy which gave 
rise, in the Neolithic era, to the amazing ‘urban civilization of Tichitt’. The new 
arrivals left some traces: ‘first, chariot engravings and (rare) copper mounts, tombs 
and superimposed dwelling structures in the villages, then “Libyco-Berber” and 
Tifinagh engravings’. 

Vernet noted that the rock-painted chariots in the Western Sahara, which almost 
always (95% of cases) had two wheels and generally (68%) one drawbar, depicted a 
specific type: ox-drawn chariots designed to transport heavy produce (very common 
in the Sahara). More recently, Gauthier and Gauthier (2011) compared the incidence 
of chariot engravings and those of the Libyco-Berber inscriptions and noted that the 
boundaries of the areas where they are found coincided in the south and east with 
those of the Berbers. Then, comparing their distribution to that of the three alphabets 
(Pichler and Le Quebec 2009), they observe that while the chariots were shared by the 
Atlas and Saharan regions, the former was the domain of the ‘classical’ alphabet, 
whereas the latter corresponded both with the domain of the ‘transitional’ alphabet 
and to that of consistent types of construction: crescents, aligned monuments, and 
monuments topped with a ‘V’ shaped structure. 27 

These ancient cultural differences within Berber-speaking societies coincide quite 
harmoniously with the distinction between the Berber dialects of the north and those 
of the south which I have observed on several occasions and which, in terms of the 
vowel system and retention of laryngeals, makes Zenaga simbar not only to Tuareg, 
but also to Ghadamsi (Cohen and Taine-Cheikh 2000; Taine-Cheikh 2005). 

Arab authors describe the populations inhabiting the desert space between the 
Maghreb and the western Bilad al-Sudan at the end of the first millennium as 
‘Sanhaja’ having no settled dwelling and drawing their sustenance from camels 
(they had no wheat or any other cereals). They are characterized by the fact that 
they ‘veil their faces, following one of their customs [and] do not wear a tunic 
but drape themselves in swathes of cloth.’ In the period described by Al-Ya c qubl 
(d. ah 278/AD 891), it was beyond this region (i.e. Waddan) and more to the east that 
the ‘population is Muslim, entirely IbadI’ (Cuoq 1975: 48). In the west, the nerve 
centre was the town of Ghast (i.e. Awdaghust, on the current site of Tegdaoust, 


26 This border ‘seems to have been situated, in the last centuries of the first millennium of our era, in the 
vicinity of the eighteenth parallel, i.e. not far from Nouakchott for the coastal regions, at the southern limits 
of the western Aouker, to the southern bank of the Aouker from the Hodh more to the east; it may have 
been more to the north for all the plateaux of Tagant and Assaba.’ (Robert-Chaleix 1986, quoted by Vernet 
1993 : 375 )- 

27 The domain of the ‘archaic’ alphabet (characterized by monuments of another type: Haouanet and 
dolmens) is located in the Maghreb and the Canary Islands. 
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excavated by medievalist archaeologists). 28 It is described as a ‘prosperous oasis, with 
(fixed) dwellings’, the king of which, very powerful, was ‘without religion and without 
religious law’. 

The town’s prosperity, and more broadly that of Gajaaga (part of the Ghana 
‘Soninke’ empire) began in the eighth century and was linked to the gold trade 
(Bathily 1989: 172): ‘The wealth of the Ghana-Wagadu in gold stemmed from the 
role of intermediary played by the country in exchanges between the Sudan on the 
one hand, and the Sahara and Mediterranean countries on the other.’ Gold was 
traded for various products and luxury articles (cloth, weapons) from the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and other goods from closer by, also highly precious, such as salt, the 
extraction of and trade in which appears to have been largely in the hands of the 
Saharans. 29 

Contact between nomadic Berber-speaking populations and those speaking a 
variety of Malinke (or Mandinka) was certainly very frequent at the time. It is even 
likely that the Azer language, 30 which Monteil (1939) recorded from its last speakers 
in the ancient caravan cities of Mauritania, testifies to these contacts, in which 
it perhaps functioned as a ‘trade language’. However that may be, Ibn Hawqal 
(d. ad 988/ ah 377) 31 mentions the presence of Sanhaja in Awdaghust, alongside 
that of Berber tribes (such as the Sarta and Banu Massufa) living in isolation between 
Sijilmasa and Awdaghust, with no contact with urban life, but controlling the road 
(Cuoq 1975: 73-5). 

This trade across the desert, considered since the Classical era as ‘mute’ because 
‘peaceful’, as shown by Farias 1974, was not only economic in its effects. It was also 
an opportunity for Takrur (the Western Sahara-Sahel zone) to experience more 
extended relations with merchants of various origins. In the centuries immediately 
following the Muslim conquest of North Africa, however, Islam does not appear to 
have penetrated far into the heartland. This situation only changed at the end of the 
eleventh century, with the emergence of the Almoravid ( al-murabitun ) movement 
which launched a holy war against miscreants and bad Muslims. This movement had 
major consequences, as the Almoravids for a time dominated both Morocco and 
western Algeria, and conquered Andalusia. 

Here I will briefly mention the question of the mulattamun (the ‘veiled ones’), 
whose name clearly refers to the Sanhaja of the Western Sahara, without its being 
clear where the territories of the ‘seventy tribes’ of which (according to Ibn Abl Zar v ) 
the Sanhaja were composed were actually situated. 

There is controversy over where the Almoravid movement set out from. Some 
mention the island of Tidra, a toponym which derives from Zenaga tidnCn ‘cemetery’. 


28 On the probable Berber origin of Awdaghust, see Galand 1970. On its Zenaga etymology and its 
relation with the Hassaniyya dialect name Tegdaoust, see Taine-Cheikh 2002: 451. 

29 The three major salt pans in western Africa named by Cuoq (2975: 95, n. 3)—Taghaza in Mali, Idjil in 
southern Tiris, and Awlil on the Atlantic coast (perhaps identical to Ntarart)—have Berber-sounding 
names. Idjil comes from Berber ‘iron ’(z-[z]-l), awlil comes from the Zenaga word meaning ‘bottom (of 
s’thing’), and sn-tarart means ‘a [place] with salt’ (Taine-Cheikh 2008a: 6r2, 560, 447). 

30 This is a Soninke dialect which has been lightly influenced by Zenaga. 

31 He was perhaps the only Arabic chronicler to have visited the place. 
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If one considers the origins of its first leaders (the Djudala and Lamtuna tribes), the 
movement seems to have been born in the extreme south-west of Mauritania (perhaps 
near the Senegal River, whose name, in all probability, is derived from the same name, 
Zenaga). 32 It then enrolled followers from well outside the Sanhaja Berber tribes, 
including from the blacks of Bilad al-Sudan. What became of these tribes in the Sahara 
after the twelfth century is the subject of controversy. 

The veil of the mulattamun, leaving only the eyes visible, of course suggests the 
Tuareg, who have retained this practice among the upper tiers of nobility through the 
centuries. For Hunwick (1970) and Norris (1975), who identified several groups 
among them whose names are comparable to those of the eleventh-century tribes 
(such as the Inussufen and the Massufa), the Tuareg identity of the Lamtunl 
informant of al-Suyutl (a famous Egyptian polymath of the fifteenth century) is 
beyond doubt. For Ould Cheikh (1995), who notes the presence, up to the present 
day, of a tribe bearing the name Lamtuna in the centre-south (Gorgol) of Mauritania, 
it could also have been a literate Walatian from east Mauritania, especially as 
stigmatization of the ‘griot’ (musician-courtier) caste was and is unknown among 
the Tuareg. 

In fact, one may suppose that the separation into two main Sanhaja Berber groups 
must have happened quite early, at the beginning of the second millennium ad, if not 
before. Indeed, while Zenaga has long been considered as the western branch of 
Berber (Aikhenvald 1988), distinct from the other, southern branch constituted by 
Tuareg, features of this western Berber have been noted outside Mauritania. The 
discovery of Tetserret, a minority Berber language spoken in Niger, and its greater 
similarity to Zenaga than to Tuareg (Attayoub 2001; Lux 2013) would tend to 
significantly increase the domain of western Berber. Furthermore, given that the 
Berber characteristics of several varieties of northern Songhai (Korandje, Tadaksahak, 
Tagdal) seem also to belong to the western type (Souag 2010, 2015), it is possible that 
this variety of Berber still had a strong presence in the region in the fifteenth century, 
before the use of the language of the Songhai empire became widespread. The case of 
Tagdal is all the more interesting, as its name and that of the tribe which speaks it 
(Igdalen) both refer to the Djudala/G(u)dala of the Almoravid era. 33 

Although these groups speak languages with a very markedly mixed character, it 
appears that in certain highly literate tribes bilingualism is an obvious form of 
resistance, with the mother tongue remaining the prestige language, even if restricted 
to domestic use. From this viewpoint, the behaviour of the scholarly Ayttawari 
Seslem, speakers of Tetserret who became bilingual following contact with the 
Tuareg (Walentowitz and Attayoub 2001), appears very similar to that of the last 


32 According to Ibn Abi Zar' (who died between ad 1310 and 1320), ‘[the] Emir Yahyab. Ibrahim of the 
Djudala ruled after the death of Muhammad b. Tarsina the Lamtunl. The Djudala and Lamtuna are 
brothers, descended from the same father; they live at the extremity of the countries of Islam, in the vicinity 
of the Sudan, and, to the west, border the ocean.’ (Cuoq t975: 23t). 

33 In the case of the Kel Aghlal Tuareg Tameseghlalt, the variety spoken by the aklan ‘slaves’, studied by 
Drouin (1984), may also contain features from western Berber. One should note that in Mauritania, 
Hassaniyya-speaking groups bear the names Gdala and 1 -Aghlal. As for the Massufa, one sees in the 
Mashduf (especially well represented in the Walata region) some at least of their descendants. 
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speakers of Zenaga, who also belonged to literate tribes (Dubie 1940; Taine-Cheikh 
1998). The history of relations between zwdya ‘clerics or scholars (Fr. marabouts)’ 
and hassan ‘warriors’ will shed some light on the question. 

10 . 2.2 GROUPS, STATUS, AND LANGUAGES 

Societies in the West African Sahara and the Sahel have many common features, in 
both the rigidity of their hierarchies and the type of distinctions made in them. 

The first of the distinctions is within the nobility between warriors and scholars, 
found among both nomads and sedentaries, albeit with significant variation in terms 
of numbers and relative political and economic weight. Whereas the warriors seem 
to have had the upper hand politically among the Tuareg and Soninke (as well as 
numerically in the former), it is the literate group Tooro66e which appears to have 
had primacy among the Hal-Pulaaren, at least from the eighteenth century (Kane 
2004: 289ff.). The bedouin society of the Western Sahara on the eve of French 
colonization was in the rather peculiar situation of the warriors having the upper 
hand politically, but the scholars being stronger in numbers. 

There were exceptions to this dichotomy, given that certain Saharan tribes (e.g. 
the Kunta and 1 -Aghlal in Mauritania, the Kel Antasar among the Tuareg) were 
literate, but also frequently waged wars. There is nonetheless an opposition between 
the two nobilities, that of letters and that of the sword, the genesis and importance 
of which, in the Western Sahara, were largely connected to the arrival of the 
Bani Hassan. 

Far from being comparable to a ‘swarm of locusts’ destroying everything in its 
path (according to the description given by Ibn Khaldun of the arrival of the Hilalls 
in the Maghreb), the expansion of the Arabs southwards seems to have been gradual. 
Moreover, Arabic sources mention several successive waves of departure, that of the 
Awlad Rizg towards south-western Mauritania, which preceded that of the other 
descendants of Uday b. Hassan (the Awlad Dawud and the Maghafira), whereas 
the descendants of the other sons of Hassan (the Brabish and the Awlad Dlaym) set 
off in other directions, more eastward in the case of the Brabish. Thus it is virtually 
impossible to be precise about the locations of the various groups affiliated with the 
Bani Hassan. All factors indicate that the geographic positions of the various groups 
fluctuated, depending largely on power struggles, climatic circumstances, and other 
factors. 

In the tenth century, Ibn Hawqal noted the might of the king of the Sanhaja and 
described various tribes, such as the Banti Massufa, praising their courage, endur¬ 
ance, and sense of direction, and noting the tax they levied on trans-Saharan trade. 

When, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, Valentim Fernandes described his 
sojourn on the coast of Africa, to the north of Senegal, he labelled all the inhabitants 
Mauros, but also made a distinction between ‘Alarves’ (= Arabs) and ‘Azenegues’ 
(= Zenaga). The former ‘have neither kings, nor codes, nor ordinances’ (obeying only 
their own rules—including those dictated by modesty and filial respect) and ‘all 
consider themselves nobles’ (de Cenival and Monod 1938: 93, 97). The ‘Alarves’ 
despise both the ‘Azenegues’ of the sea, called Shirmeyros in reference to ‘fish’ 
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(Zenaga dssiymi where y < Z), who live miserably off their fishing, and those who live 
inland, who are traders. The only ‘Azenegues’ who appear to resist them are those of 
the great mountain of Idjil: great in number (with two kings, ‘Azenegues’ like them), 
‘these are the main enemies of the Alarves, so much so that they dare not leave their 
mountain, just as the Alarves dare not enter it’ (de Cenival and Monod 1938: 77). 

Even if such an account has its limitations, it does display the variety of statuses 
and living styles across the various groups. In describing the superiority of the Arabs 
over most of the other groups, Fernandes aptly reflects the position of the descend¬ 
ants of the Bani Hassan in Moorish society. As for the status of the poor ‘Aznegues’, 
held to ransom by the ‘Alarves’, it corresponds closely to that of a tributary group. 
Curiously, they have become the only ones to bear the name aznaga in Hassaniyya 
(uznagan in Zenaga). This does not prove that they continued speaking Zenaga 
longer than the others, but it does explain why one would hardly expect a free (and 
noble) man to claim Zenaga (or even Berber) ancestry. As for speakers of Zenaga 
(past or present) who have preserved their status of nobles, they have chosen a 
different name, or defined themselves differently: in Zenaga as ugudaydn, as opposed 
to ‘warriors’ (a^raban ); 34 in CLA 35 as Sanhaja, and in Hassaniyya as zwaya ‘scholars’. 
Rare indeed are warrior tribes or groups which are not reputed to be of Arab descent 
(the klawbsh are the exception that proves the rule). 36 But this does not mean, 
inversely, that all zwaya tribes are former Zenaga speakers, even if the descendants of 
the Almoravids have generally shown much more interest in Islamic literary culture 
than have the descendants of the Ban! Hassan. 

Independently of groupings into tribes {qaba'il) and subtribes ( dfxdd lit. ‘thighs’) 
where rank is the subject of continuous classification disputes (Ould Cheikh 1985), 
there are families which have a particular status. On the one hand there are the 
iggdwan, the traditional musicians-courtiers to the warriors, 37 and on the other hand 
the nfallmin, who, in Hassaniyya, are master crafters, the women working in leather, 
the men metal and wood. These are tightly closed groups (among whom only 
iggawdn women are allowed to marry outside), and their statuses (and titles) tend 
to be identical in neighbouring societies. Thus the Hassaniyya term iggiw ‘griot’, 
either from Wolof (gewel) or Pulaar {gawlo ), was borrowed via Zenaga ( iggiwi , 
pi aggun). This status has no equivalent in Tuareg society, 38 contrary to that of 


34 The term ugudaydn has been likened to qadi ‘judge’, one of the main functions undertaken by the 
scholars (Taine-Cheikh 2008: 181). Souag (2010: 184) relates the term to tagadilt, which means ‘owner (f)’ 
in Tetserret. 

35 It is very curious to note that the form ‘Sanhaja’ (first written and then in speech) has lost, in the 
Moorish consciousness, all connection with the spoken form ‘Zenaga’. 

36 According to Dubie 1940: 320 ‘The Moors have the custom of saying: “a Moor who speaks Zenaga is 
certainly not a Zenagui (which is to say: a lahma or tributary), nor a warrior”.... Anyone speaking Zenaga, 
formerly, was considered a fervent Muslim: the scholars had acquired moral and spiritual ascendancy over 
the Hassanes, the latter refraining from pillaging encampments where Zenaga was spoken.’ 

37 The proverbial enmity between zwaya (scholars) and griots ( h-mrabdt ma-hu sahdb iggiw ‘The 
scholar is not the friend of the griot’) can be considered a legacy of the religious condemnation pronounced 
against the latter by the Almoravids. 

38 The term aggu ‘guitarist griot (a traditional guitar-playing bard)’ has however been noted in Niger 
(Prasse et al. 2003: 193). 
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blacksmith, which in Zenaga is called anmu ? d (the emphasis on the final consonant 
reappearing in the f: tdnmu ? d/tdnmu ? d) and in Tuareg ened or enad (de Foucauld 
1951-2: 1300; Prasse etal. 2003: 589). 39 

In these class-ridden societies, the distinction between men who are free and those 
who are not is very important, but the degree and form of subordination seems to 
have changed over time. Thus alongside the status of slave, 40 one finds the hartani 
(ahardan in Zenaga) which is, depending on the case and the location within the 
Sahara, either a ‘freed slave’ or a descendant of the original inhabitants of the oases. 41 

In the light of this brief overview of West Saharan society, 42 one notes that, beyond 
the similarities with the social organization of the black sedentaries of the Valley, 
there is a high degree of terminological convergence between both Hassaniyya and 
Zenaga on one hand, and Zenaga and Tuareg on the other. This means that the main 
features of this society were already in place before the arrival of the Bani Hassan 
(Ould Cheikh 1995). However, their arrival certainly tended to make the differenti¬ 
ation between the people of the sword and those of the pen even sharper, especially in 
the south-west following the Shurr Bubba war in the seventeenth century, which 
ended in defeat for those who were seemingly in favour of a governing power more in 
keeping with Islamic precepts. Above all, their impact was the Arabization of the 
region, the resulting language retaining, however, many lexical borrowings from local 
languages, especially Zenaga. 

Despite the importance of trade with societies in the south, the imprint left on 
Hassaniyya by black African languages appears, to date, to have been extremely 
small. The fact that mburu ‘bread’ and maru ‘rice’ come from Wolof ( mburu and 
malo) is of little significance in a society where until recently such foods were 
unknown. The same could be said for the origin of kaddu ‘spoon’ (from the Wolof 
kuddu, WAD II: 314), especially as other forms are used with the same meaning. 

Concerning terms of Pulaar origin, one may especially note: gdrtd ‘peanut’, 
nayrwa(l) ‘crocodile’, ibumbi ‘large calabash’, sira ‘gum incision’, and daba ‘seed- 
box iron’. Several borrowings from this language have palatalized consonants, such as 
t y iba ‘central pillar of a dwelling’, t y ahli ‘hangar’, rFowgal ‘very thick stalk (of cereals)’ 
and cPdkka ‘keep under restraint’. 

Soninke, by contrast, has less of a presence, apart from the toponym Chinguetti 
(< si n-gede ‘well of the horse’), a name which has (ironically!) become the emblem 
of Moorish society, and the Berberized name ddabdy (< debe ‘village’, cf. Diagana 
2011: 39) which denotes a ‘freed’ village of sedentary hrdtin. This is without counting, 
however, the terms from Azer noted in Tichitt by Jacques-Meunie (1961), such as ka 


39 In Tetserret, the term used is even closer to Zenaga: anammad ‘craftsman, blacksmith’ (Attayoub 
2001: 91). 

40 A further category must be distinguished, of ‘tent’ slaves: Hassaniyya nanm w d < Zenaga cdbbayan 
nanman lit. ‘slaves [of] close kin’. 

41 One must note the distinction in gender whereby in Hassaniyya a female slave is termed xadam rather 
than the f oi f abd, which is not in use. It means ‘she who works, who serves’, even though the verb from which 
xadam is derived is used only in one part of Mauritania (the north and east) (Taine-Cheikh 1988-98: 516). 

42 In the main, it still holds today: the difficulties encountered by Mauritania in eradicating all traces of 
slavery are well known, as are the repeated declarations of abolition. 
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‘house’ in kd n lak ‘house entrance’, killen ‘inside alley’, kunyu ‘kitchen’ (cf. kd, kille 
and kinyu in Diagana 2011: 96, 107). 

Even putting to one side the Hassaniyya spoken in Mali, where Heath (2004) 
observes a number of borrowings from Songhai, these are only a few of the terms 
borrowed from the languages of the sedentaries in the south. Much remains to be done 
in this domain, in particular to trace the origins of some of the specialized vocabulary: 
in music, for example (Guignard 2005), and regarding the architecture of ancient cities. 

As for lexical items of Zenaga origin (or more generally Berber, some terms such 
as gaymar ‘to go long-distance hunting’ go back to the pan-Berber form gmsr which 
is not, or no longer, used in Zenaga), they are undoubtedly the largest element, even 
though, once again, the inventory is not yet complete. It has often been said that 
subject fields such as plants, date-growing, and cattle-raising have largely borrowed 
from Zenaga. That is true, but these are not the only fields, as shown by the study of 
the various semantic areas which are tightly linked to nomadic life, whether in terms 
of material culture, milk production and consumption, or specialized activities of 
various groups, such as hunting and fishing (Taine-Cheikh 2010, 2013b, 2014c). One 
also notes that Hassaniyya, the target language, can also be a source language and that 
this back-and-forth at times produces ‘mixed’ forms. This creates, on the margins, an 
impression of proximity between the two languages, without Hassaniyya or Zenaga 
losing the distinctiveness which makes the first a variety of Arabic, and the second a 
variety of Berber. Beyond this distinctiveness, however, there are many similarities, 
especially from a typological standpoint. 

IO.2.3 CULTURAL AND LINGUISTIC UNIFICATION 

Although the overarching term Mauros used by Fernandes undoubtedly corres¬ 
ponded, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, only to a very partial unification 
of groups speaking Zenaga and Hassaniyya, five centuries on there has indeed been 
total integration of both communities within what has become Mauritania. Indeed, 
the last speakers of Zenaga all consider themselves members of the group of bidan 
(an ethnonym which denotes whiteness and which is generally translated as ‘Moors’). 
The fact that this community defines itself first and foremost negatively, in contrast 
to the Sudan (‘blacks’), is a feature shared by all nomadic groups in the Western 
Sahara and is the outcome of centuries of relationships, both cooperative and 
competitive, with the sedentary groups to the south and south-east. 

The main factor in the recession of Zenaga was certainly the arrival of the Ban! 
Hassan, but the existence of several empires in which other languages predominated 
may have hastened its extinction. This seems to have been especially the case in the 
east, where, from the eighth century, the empires of Ghana, Mali, and the Songhai 
successively ruled over the geographic area inhabited by the Zenaga. 

In the south-west there have been other kingdoms but, in contrast to the eastern 
regions of Tichitt and Walata, where the power of the empires appears to have been 
wielded forcefully, the western region of Trarza seems to have had more peaceful 
relations with the kingdom of Waalo. On the banks of the river Senegal one finds 
groups claiming the same ancestry (the famous sherif bu-bazzul (lit. ‘of the breast’), 
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so called because he is said to have suckled his son in the absence of his mother), and 
that could be an indication of this closeness. Furthermore, the oral traditions of the 
Waalo depict Abu Bakr Ibn ‘'Umar, the chief of the southern branch of the Almoravids, 
as the ancestor of several branches of the royal dynasty of Waalo (Monteil 1964; Bonte 
1998: 67). 43 

More concretely, the trade relations created by the trans-Saharan coastal route 
have contributed to giving the south-western region a special status in its relations 
with the tribes of southern Morocco. This involvement in a trade route distinct from 
those inland helps shed light on the split between areas usings and those using g > q. 
It has also facilitated the preservation of the particularities of the south-western 
region, especially following the decline of the western branch of trans-Saharan trade, 
starting perhaps as early as the fifteenth century. Indeed Wolof in particular, which, 
in the twentieth century, has often been used in Mauritania as a lingua franca, was 
also used at an earlier period in the south-west for cross-community communication, 
and was therefore in a position to compete with Hassaniyya as a trade language. 

In the absence of precise descriptions as to how and at what speed Hassaniyya was 
adopted following the arrival of the Ban! Hassan, one can compare the situation of 
Zenaga speakers, as laid out in Dubie 1940, with the current situation (Ould Cheikh 
2008). At the time of Dubie’s study, Zenaga was being spoken by about 13,000 people 
only, and among the three tribes still speaking it, transmission to younger generations is 
assured only by the Idab Lahsen tribe, the tribe of our informant. The forecast death of 
Zenaga has thus moved closer, largely as a result of schooling and migration to the 
capital Nouakchott. Though there were particularly violent upheavals in the second half 
of the twentieth century, the language switch to Hassaniyya has happened very slowly, 
and depended on the closeness of the relationship with purely Hassaniyya-speaking 
groups and matrimonial alliances. 44 It is noteworthy that the Idab Lahsen who, for 
historical reasons (stemming from the war of Shurr Bubba), married less outside their 
tribe and stayed further away from the Trarza Emir’s encampment, are also the ones 
who have best preserved their language. 

Dubie 1940: 319 gives another reason for this conservatism: the fact that the Idab 
Lahsen were all ‘lesser roaming’ nomads and that, among the two other groupings, 
the ‘lesser roaming’ tribes had preserved Zenaga better than the ‘wider roaming’ ones. 
If this fact did play a part, which is highly probable, it could also shed light on one of 
the factors which made possible the transmission of Hassaniyya. However, the mere 
fact of groups (and individuals) being brought into close contact and spending more 


43 Lastly, one may mention the case of the tribe of the Awlad Ban y n y ug. This very southern branch of the 
Bani Hassan, whose territory is located at the mouth of the river Senegal, is known in effect for speaking 
Hassaniyya with traces of Wolof—an influence which could be explained by the fact that the members of 
this tribe are often Arabic-Wolof bilinguals. 

44 Marriage with non-Zenaga speakers certainly played an important role, especially in a patrilocal 
society (or one that became one long ago) such as that of the Moors. Studies on kinship in the Adrar tribes 
show how the matrimonial rule of female hypergamy (= not marrying a person of a lower social class) was 
manipulated to reinforce the political power of the Emir and tribal chiefs (Bonte 1987, 1998). Indirectly, 
they attest to the fact that more closed groups prefer marriage among first cousins, whereas political 
alliances favour marriage with women from further afield. 
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or less lengthy periods of time together is not a sufficient explanation of why there is 
so little variation in Hassaniyya across time and space. Certainly, there were no 
religious conflicts liable to favour particular linguistic features, and one cannot say 
either that the ancient cities were composed of true sedentary populations, in 
contrast to the world of the nomads, because the cities were fully involved in trans- 
Saharan trade. As far as a central government is concerned, it began to appear in 
embryonic form only at the time of independence, in 1962. The emirates, the first of 
which (Trarza) dates back to the seventeenth century, do not seem to have shown any 
desire for explicit control over Hassaniyya, despite the indirect influence they 
certainly had in promoting the dialect. 

In order for the unity of Hassaniyya to be preserved, there must have been, among 
Arab warriors, some sort of ‘communal vision’ capable of transcending the anarch¬ 
istic and individualistic tendencies they are otherwise known for. This shared vision, 
which considered genealogy the sole point of reference, even if it was reconstructed, 
was fundamentally ‘retrospective’ and showed a tendency, in language as elsewhere, 
to glorify the past. This did not prevent Hassaniyya from evolving and introducing 
some innovations, but these are of a different type from those commonly observed 
among sedentary tribes. Indeed, Hassaniyya has on the whole remained a ‘synthetic’ 
type of language, showing none of the innovations typical of ‘neo-Arabic’, such as: 
loss of direct annexation to express the genitive, and for numerals followed by a 
count noun; use of preverbal particles before the p-stem (especially to distinguish the 
habitual from the present continuous, and the possible from the certain); use of a 
discontinuous negative; creation of a (new) indefinite; placing an adverb before an 
adjective to express comparison; the disappearance of specifically passive construc¬ 
tions. In all of these areas, on the contrary, Hassaniyya shows constructions close to 
what are found in OA/CLA. 

From this perspective, it is also not impossible that the intimate knowledge the 
zwaya groups had of the corpus of Islamic texts played a role. The fact that all the 
children of literate families (boys and girls alike) spent their childhoods memorizing 
the QuHan, with the brightest knowing it by heart before the age of twelve, must 
certainly have left traces, indirectly, on the dialect. Moreover, such speakers were highly 
normative in their use of CLA—a lahn (‘solecism’) was shameful (Miske 1970: 47). 45 
This prescriptive tendency certainly influenced how they spoke the dialect, notably in 
demonstrating that they were capable of speaking Hassaniyya correctly. Indeed, one 
must not forget that Hassaniyya was the language of the victors (the Arab warriors) 
and that a good bidani is a Moor who has mastered the dialect perfectly. 46 


45 This normative attitude is apparent especially in the controversy surrounding the CLA pronunciation 
of the dad (Bouvat 1913). 

46 Some nomadic groups of Peuls who had very close ties to the Moors were also known for the 
excellence of their Hassaniyya. A deliberate tendency to not respect the rules of grammar in speaking 
Hassaniyya appeared among black Africans only after the forced imposition of CLA in schools and the 
administration and, more generally, a policy of oppressing the blacks, culminating in the events of the 
1990s (Dia 2007). 
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Although different in nature from CLA, Hassaniyya was just as unlikely to escape 
prescriptive attitudes because, for centuries, it was the language in which poetry was 
composed. Such poetry was highly popular, and followed simpler metrics than CLA 
poetry ( sfr , composed only by the educated), but nonetheless had to obey a set of 
complex rules, the most important being the number of syllables per hemistich, and 
their length (Taine-Cheikh 1985). Poetry appears to be particularly well developed 
among nomadic peoples (Sowayan 1985) and, on this point, the Bani Hassan, like the 
bidan as a whole, doubtless merely perpetuated ancient traditions. One must, how¬ 
ever, note that the synthetic style of Hassaniyya is especially well suited to poetic 
composition. Profuse lexical creation in the language could perhaps also in part be 
ascribed to this poetic bent. Be that as it may, this is certainly the case for the major 
panegyric poems ( thaydin ) composed by griots. 

However, beyond purely lexical innovations, one also notes in Hassaniyya the 
frequent extension of the rules of derivation (Taine-Cheikh 1991b): 

— to (re)form the passive of derived patterns (with the prefix u- in the s-stem); 

— to create diminutive and elative forms for entire series of lexemes (nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs for the former; adjectives and verbs for the latter). 

These derivations are used in OA syntactic constructions of a synthetic type which 
have often disappeared from the dialects (especially among sedentary groups in the 
Maghreb). For this reason, and because derivations such as the diminutive are 
particularly productive in the dialects of nomads, these specific features can be 
considered characteristic of ‘bedouin’ dialects. 

Within that framework, it is interesting to note that Zenaga and Hassaniyya have 
many points in common. Some are also points of divergence from the northern 
dialects, such as absence of discontinuous negation and of a preverbal particle before 
the p-stem. Others appear rather to be innovations parallel to forms in Hassaniyya. 
This is especially the case with: 

— yanhaya ‘be preoccupied (by)’, used in Zenaga to express the future, whereas in 
Hassaniyya one uses lahi, a participial form with nearly identical meaning; 

— diminutive forms which, in the masculine singular, combine the feminine 
suffix -t and the prefix ag-, such that Zenaga, at least for nouns, has equivalents 
for Hassaniyya diminutives. 47 

The inventory of similarities between Zenaga and Hassaniyya shows that they are 
numerous, including some in phonetics and phonology, but Zenaga cannot explain 
the peculiarities of /// in Hassaniyya (pronounced voiced except in Mali) nor those 
of Igl (except perhaps for the geminate gg > qq). 4S In contrast, causative derivation in 
Zenaga, even though it is marked more often by the prefix sa- than by the prefix 
sa- (or za- or sa-), certainly influenced the formation of the new causative derivation: 
one also finds in Hassaniyya forms in sa- such as santa ‘begin’ and sadba ‘make 


47 This novel formation, found in the toponym Awdaghust (lit. ‘people of the small west’) and in many 
other toponyms as far afield as the Walata region, was also noted in Tetserret by Attayoub (2001). 

48 In Zenaga, g > 
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(s’one) leave in the afternoon’ which clearly are from Zenaga roots (Taine-Cheikh 
2003). This is one of the traits in Hassaniyya whose origin is hotly disputed, but there 
are a few others in the morphosyntactic domain (Taine-Cheikh 2008b). 

At the close of this attempt at a historical reconstruction, it seems that although 
classification by dialectal features is often difficult (because of, among other reasons, 
the ‘multivalence’ of dialect features (Ingham 1982: 31), the typological dichotomy 
between ‘bedouin’ dialects and ‘sedentary’ dialects retains its full explanatory power. It 
is probable however that, in order to keep its characteristics, the ‘bedouin’ dialect type 
must have been transmitted without any disruption and without ‘corruption’ from 
outside influences (Versteegh 2011: 544). In the case of Hassaniyya, this is indeed 
what happened. ‘Corruption’ could have come from contact with Zenaga if this 
language variety had not also been a language of the ‘bedouin’ type. There was thus 
a radical language shift, but it did not affect the unity, the synthetic nature, or the non- 
innovatory character (except in derivation) of the ‘glottophagic’ Arabic language. 49 


49 On the notion of ‘glottophagic language’, see Calvet 1974. 
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South Arabian and Arabic dialects 


JANET WATSON 


With the Islamic conquests, and in the centuries that followed, Arabic came into 
close contact with the original ancient non-Arabic languages of the Peninsula, 
leaving the language situation in the south-west of the Arabian Peninsula today as 
one in which dialects of Arabic exhibit, to a greater or lesser degree, linguistic features 
of Ancient South Arabian (ASA) and the Modern South Arabian Languages 
(MSALs) (cf. Holes 2006a). In this chapter , 1 1 compare phonological, morphological, 
lexical, and syntactic data from a number of contemporary varieties spoken within 
historical Yemen—i.e. within the borders of current Yemen and up into southern 
v AsIr in Saudi Arabia—with (a) data from the ASA language, Sabaic; (b) what has 
been called ‘Himyaritic’, as spoken during the early centuries of Islam; and (c) the 
MSALs, Mehri and Sheret. These comparisons show a significant number of shared 
features. The density of shared features and the nature of sharing exhibited lead me to 
suggest, albeit tentatively, that some of these varieties may be continuations of South 
Arabian with an Arabic overlay rather than Arabic with a South Arabian substratum. 

Phonological features considered include: the articulation of sibilants and emphat- 
ics; total anticipatory assimilation of /n/; and pausal glottalization. Morphological 
features include the invariable rel pron da-; the so-called k-perfect; palatalization of 
the 2fsng obj/poss suffix; the -t f ending in absolute position; and the nasal def article. 
Syntactic features include agreement patterns in rel clauses in Rijal Alma' (a dialect 
spoken in south-west Saudi Arabia), and Sabaic; and a particular construction for 


1 Thanks to the Leverhulme Trust for a research fellowship 2007-8 and the British Academy/Leverhulme 
Trust for a Senior Research Fellowship 2010-11, during which time much of the research and writing of this 
chapter took place. For their comments, I thank participants at the workshop, Yemen: Bridging the gap 
between the past and the present, Fleidelberg, June 2007, participants at the Semitistik session of the Deutsche 
Orientalistentag, Freiburg, September 2007, students and staff at the University of Jena, November 2007, and 
the University of Vienna, November 2010, where versions of this chapter were presented. Thanks to Bonnie 
Glover Stalls for reading an earlier draft of the chapter and making pertinent comments with respect to 
Razihlt—in particular with regard to the function of im-med; to Domenyk Eades for pertinent comments on 
an earlier version of the chapter; to Peter Stein for suggesting syntactic similarities between fa- in Razihlt and 
Sabaic; to Norbert Nebes and Stephan Prochazka for inviting me to present my findings at the Universities of 
Jena and Vienna respectively; and to Clive Holes and Ahmad al-Jallad for comments on later drafts. 


Arabic Historical Dialectology. First edition. Clive Holes (ed.). 

This chapter © Janet Watson ^ ress ' 
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expressing continuous aspect attested in Razihit, spoken in far northern Yemen, and 
in Sabaic. 

Within this chapter I also consider phonological and lexical features that are 
shared between South Arabian and varieties that are clearly Arabic, either as sub¬ 
strate features or as a result of migration and language contact. Thus I consider 
lexical features rare in Arabic, but shared between Modern South Arabian and the 
Arabic spoken in Oman and North Africa. I also consider the possibility that the 
Arabic word stress puzzle in many dialects spoken, particularly outside the Penin¬ 
sula, most well documented for Cairene, whereby the suffixed 3fsng s-stem marker 
invariably takes word stress, may be due to influence from Modern South Arabian. 


11.1 PHONOLOGICAL LINKS BETWEEN SOUTH 
ARABIAN AND YEMENI DIALECTS 

In this section, I consider reflexes of the sibilants and the emphatics, the total 
anticipatory assimilation of Ini, and glottalization in pre-pausal position. 

11 . 1.1 LATERAL SIBILANTS, LATERAL EMPHATICS, 

AND AFFRICATES 

The MSALs exhibit plain and emphatic lateral sibilants, and make a phonological 
distinction between the cognates of Arabic *d and *d. On the basis of lateral cognates 
in Biblical Hebrew and Modern South Arabian, it is considered probable that ASA s 2 
had a lateral articulation (cf. Steiner 1977; Beeston 1984; Sima 2001). This is 
suggested by the fact that s 2 is not used to transcribe North-west Semitic s. Within 
northern Yemen, a slightly lateralized reflex of *s is attested in Razihit, and until 
recently the reflex of *d in the same location 2 was a voiceless lateral affricate in 
traditional words. 3 

There are indications that emphatics which are not stops may originally have been 
realized as affricates in some Semitic languages (Steiner 1982). Beside the lateral 
affricate reflex of *d in Razihit, a non-pharyngealized 1 st! reflex of the emphatic 
sibilant is attested in a number of north Yemeni dialects —stadigin ‘friend’, stabrin 
‘patience’ (Behnstedt 1987a; 1987b; 1998)—and in Faifi, spoken north of the current 
Yemen-Saudi border, e.g. stayfin ‘summer’ (Abdullah al-Faifi p.c.). On the basis of 


2 Behnstedt (1987a), on the basis of information from one informant in an-Nadlr [sic], describes the 
reflexes of *s and *d as retroflex. According to Bonnie Glover Stalls (p.c.), who spent several months 
conducting linguistic fieldwork in in-Nadir, these sounds are more lateral than retroflex, though the 
laterality of *s is slight today, and may now be historical. An electropalatographic investigation of this 
variety would be useful at this point—with the palatograms showing the place of articulation, and the 
linguograms providing information about the tongue shape, including degree of laterality. 

3 Behnstedt (1987a: 136) notes 160 forms with the pan-Yemeni voiced pharyngealized interdental 
fricative as opposed to 70 forms with the retroflex lil (i.e. a retroflex [tj]). According to Bonnie Glover 
Stalls (p.c.), the voiceless lateral affricate reflex of dad is present within the phonological memory of some 
present speakers but is no longer in current usage. 
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frequent similar sound changes in Egyptian Arabic, Biblical Hebrew, and Syriac, 
Behnstedt (1987b: 8-9; 1998: 7; cf. also Steiner 1982) suggests that Yemeni /st/ may 
have originally been an affricate *ts which was subject to metathesis, making 
affrication in these varieties the phonetic correlate of emphasis. 

The cognate of *d is generally reconstructed as an emphatic lateralized fricative in 
Proto-Semitic (Kogan 2011). Lateral fricative and lateral sonorant realizations of *d 
are still found today in dialects within Rijal Alma 5 and al-Rubu 5 ah in south-west 
Saudi Arabia (Watson and Al-Azraqi 2011; Heselwood etal. 2013), in Ghaylhabban 
in the Hadramawt (Habtour 1988), and in the dialect spoken by the Bayt Kathir in 
western Oman. A number of dialects spoken in the south-west of Saudi Arabia 
continue to make a phonological distinction between *d and *d (Watson and 
Al-Azraqi 2011; Heselwood etal. 2013). 

11 .1.2 ASSIMILATION OF Ini 

Total anticipatory assimilation of Ini to non-guttural consonants is a productive 
phonological process in northern Yemeni Razihlt, as exemplified in: nasar - yissur ‘to 
go out after midday’, nagal - yiggul ‘to extract’, nasad - yissud ‘to ask’, itnen ~ tatte 
‘two (m, f)’ (Sabaic tty) (cf. also ssan ‘man’, ssdnih ‘woman’, etymologically related to 
* ? insan, cf. Behnstedt 1987b: 98), but anha ? ‘we’. Assimilation of Ini is now historical 
in Modern South Arabian, 4 with evidence of assimilation in lexicalized forms only, as 
in Mehri: kannun ~ kannawn ‘small (msng)’, kannitt (< kannan-t) ‘small (fsng)’; tet 
‘woman’ is pronounced without initial Ini, and the Ini reappears in the plural form 
inet ‘women’. In Sheret, Ini of the prepositions min ‘from’, ken ‘from [a person]’ and 
f an ‘from, by’ assimilates totally to the consonants of the sng, but not the pi pronoun 
suffixes, as in: mek ‘from you (msng)’, mes 5 ‘from you (fsng)’, mes ‘from him’, mes 
‘from her’, but munkum ‘from you (mpl)’ and munhum ‘from them (m)’; Ini is 
absent in the singular of words relating to woman, e.g. tet ‘woman’, tyet ‘newly 
married woman’, but returns, as it does in Mehri, in the plural: inet ‘women’, ntiniti 
‘newly married women’. 

Total anticipatory assimilation of Ini was a regular occurrence in mid-Sabaic and 
late Sabaic, as evidenced by the frequent defective spellings of certain words, such as: 
? fs < ? nfs, bt < bnt, ? tt < ? ntt (Stein 2003:19; cf. also Beeston 1984:11). A comparative 
frequency count of defective versus full spellings in mid- and late-Sabaic inscriptions 
indicates that Ini assimilation became an increasingly common process in the 
language, particularly in the area around Marib and the central Yemeni highlands 
(Stein 2003: 20). 6 Total assimilation of Ini to a following sonorant is a common 


4 Unless otherwise noted, Mehri data from eastern Yemen (Mahriyot) are taken from my own recordings 
and the sound files published on the Semitic Sound Archive, University of Heidelberg (http://www.semarch. 
uni-hd.de/index.php43?LD_ID=5&RG_ID=3&lang=en). Mehri data from western Oman (Mehreyyet) are 
taken from my own recordings, some of which are available on the Semitic Sound Archive (http://www. 
semarch.uni-hd.de/index.php43?LD_ID=i&RG_ID=6&lang=en). The translations are my own. 

5 /si denotes the labialized, hushing alveo-palatal in Sheret that contrasts with the alveo-palatal sibilant /§/. 

6 Anticipatory assimilation of n- is a feature of the epigraphy of West Arabia, and appears to have been a 
feature of whatever language the Kindah spoke, as their tribal name is written kcit (Ahmad al-Jallad, p.c.). 
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process in languages of the world, including dialects of Arabic (cf. Watson 2002; 
Elramli 2012). Total assimilation of Ini to a following obstruent, however, is not. The 
occasional results of assimilation of Ini in Andalusian, with examples such as /att/ 
‘you (msng)’ < *anta and /kittara/ ‘you would see’ < *kint tara, Corriente (1989b: 97) 
considers to be a sign of South Arabian influence. The result of total assimilation of 
Ini to a following obstruent is found in a very few lexicalized forms in various Arabic 
dialects (Elramli 2012)—notably in the words bint > bitt ‘girl’ and hunt > kutt ‘I/you 
(msng) was/were’ (Egyptian) and kunta > kutta ‘I/you (msng) was/were’ (Sudanese), 
‘•'ind- > ‘’'idna ‘with us’, f idkum ‘with you (mpl)’ (Bahama of Bahrain, Clive Holes 
p.c.)—but with few exceptions the trigger of assimilation shares with Ini both the 
articulation feature [coronal], and the manner feature [non-continuant]. Toll (1983: 
11) notes a few instances of Ini assimilation to coronal and non-coronal obstruents 
in the Hijazi dialect of Ghamid: assimilation to /z/ in the word *manzal [mazzal] 
‘house’, and assimilation to Ixl, I si, and It/ apparently involving the preposition 
/min/ ‘from’. Elsewhere before non-coronals, Ini assimilates in place only (e.g. 
[jambiya] ‘dagger’, [zumbil] ‘basket’, [mup kull] ‘of all’). To my knowledge, no 
other recorded dialect of Arabic exhibits productive total anticipatory assimilation 
of Ini to obstruents. 


11 . 1.3 PAUSAL GLOTTALIZATION 

Pausal glottalization appears to be an areal feature affecting much of the south¬ 
western Peninsula. Many Yemeni Arabic dialects spoken in the Central Highlands 
(Behnstedt 1985; Na'im-Sanbar 1994; Naim 2009), the western mountain range and 
southern ‘•Asir, and the MSALs of southern Arabia devoice and pre-glottalize pre- 
pausal non-aspirated (emphatic and voiced) consonants, and post-glottalize pre- 
pausal vowels (Watson and Asiri 2007, 2008; Watson and Bellem 2011; Watson 
2012; Naim and Watson 2013; Watson and Heselwood 2016; cf. Simeone-Senelle 
1997, 2011). Pausal glottalization of oral stops in these varieties results in elective oral 
stops, as in: San ? ani: dagr‘k!‘< /daglg/ ‘flour’, bardguF < /baragut/ ‘lumps’, daga 
< /dagag/ ‘chicken’; Rijal Alma f : xalit ? < /xalid/ ‘Khalid [proper noun]’; Yemeni 
Mehri: gay^< /gayg/ ‘man’, ta ? f< /tad/ ‘one (m)’; Omani Mehri: f ayl?k ? < Aayllg/ 
‘young male camel calf’. 7 

In these varieties, utterance-final sonorants in final heavy syllables tend to lack 
any acoustic signal, though electropalatographic and visual phonetic analysis 
indicate that the final sonorant is articulated, as in: Mehri: kannaw ? < /kannawn/ 
‘small (msng)’, karmay ? < /karmaym/ ‘hill’, hawe ? < /hawel/ ‘at first’; Sheret: iz 
iru ? < /iz Irun/ ‘goat owners’, kizu ? < /klzum/ ‘in the past’, fisa ? < /flsal/ ‘plenty’; 
San^ani -.fir? < /firn/ 'oven, gut ? < /gutn/ ‘cotton’, gali p < /galil/ ‘a little’ (Watson and 
Heselwood, 2016). 

Pre-pausal glottalization may also affect final voiceless stops and fricatives in 
CVVC syllables, but post-aspiration of voiceless stops and increased voiceless breath 


7 The sounds corresponding to those known in CLA as qalqalaiv. *q, *j, *d, *b, *t. 
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at the offset of voiceless fricatives acts in most cases to prevent neutralization of 
voiced and voiceless obstruents in pre-pausal position, as in: Omani Mehri: ? agbd ? f 
< / v agb6t/ ‘she liked’, gafkaw'^k 1 < /gafkawk/ ‘I/you (msng) cheated’. In San^ani 
Arabic, as shown in Watson and Bellem 2011 and Watson and Heselwood 2016, 
aspirated stops in final CVVC syllables are saliently both pre- and post-aspirated in 
pre-pausal position, as in: sfut < /sfut/ ‘dish of yoghurt, fermented bread and chilli’, 
maw h t h < /mawt/ ‘death’. 


11.2 MORPHOLOGICAL LINKS BETWEEN SOUTH 
ARABIAN AND YEMENI DIALECTS 

Morphological links between Ancient and Modern South Arabian, so-called 
Himyaritic (Robin 2007), and Yemeni Arabic dialects have long been recognized 
(Retso 2000). These include the indeclinable rel marker d-, the realization of the 
2fsng obj suffix as -is rather than as -ki or -ik, the k-perfect verbal endings for isng 
and 2nd persons, the -t feminine nominal ending in absolute and definite states as 
well as the construct state, the nasal definite article, and the daw neg particle attested 
in parts of the Hugariyyah and south-west Yemen (Behnstedt 1985: 170). 

11 . 2.1 THE INDECLINABLE RELATIVE MARKER d- IN SABAIC 

The indeclinable rel marker d- in Sabaic (Beeston 1984: 41; Stein 2003: 150) and 
Mehri (Sima 2005; Watson 2009) is recorded for a large number of Yemeni Arabic 
dialects in the north and south of the central mountain range (Behnstedt 1985) and 
in eastern dialects (Behnstedt 2001). 8 Consider the examples from Razihit, Mehri, 
and Sabaic: 

Razihit: 

(1) (a) min hdh di tzawwag bi-wdhdah sdnah, di kanic timuttihd 

who rel married with-one woman rel aux-you you-beat-her 
‘Who was it who married a woman, the one you (fsng) used to beat?’ 

(b) minan nagalu di kanam bu bet gaddih ‘’'All 

from-where they-came rel they-were in house (of) grandfather Ali 
‘Where did they come from, those who lived in Grandfather Ali’s house 

(Watson et al. 2006b) 

Mehri: 

(2) (a) saxbdr d-bdr sdbk.uk b-sdnn 

‘Ask him who is older than you’ (Sima 2005: 86) 

(b) habu d-siham Ihaytan makan yagarman Ihaytan 

‘People who have many cows slaughter cows’ (Sima 2009) 


As pointed out by Ahmad al-Jallad, the indeclinable da- can be seen as a general Arabic archaism. 
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Sabaic: 

(3) (a) slmnhn dt dhbn d-sftt mr^-hmw ? lmqh J 706/3-5 

‘(... has) dedicated the bronze female statuette, which she promised to her 
husband V LMQH’ (Stein 2003: 150) 

(b) ^f^m/d-hrgw 

‘Horses which they slaughtered’ (Beeston 1984: 43) 

11.2.2 kaskasah / sinsinnah 

The realization of the 2fsng obj and poss pron as -is or -ic (= [-its]) is characteristic of 
southern Ethio-Semitic and Modern South Arabian, and is widely attested in Arabic 
varieties spoken in Yemen, '’A sir, central and southern Najd, al-Hasa, Bahrain 
(Bahama dialects), the UAE, Oman, and in the dialect of the 9 Ajman of Kuwait 
(Holes 1991, quoting Johnstone 1961). This phenomenon has been described as 
kaskasah in the literature (e.g. Watson 1992; Al-Azraqi 2007); however, since kaskasah 
most probably refers to the realization of k of the 2fsng suffix pron specifically as the 
addition of -s to k-, i.e. as a means of representing an affricate -c (see §1.3.1 and 
Glossary, this volume) the fronting of Ik/ in these instances to /si should be described 
as sinsinnah (Rabin 1951: 50). Consider the following examples from Yemen compared 
with data from southern Ethio-Semitic and Modern South Arabian: 

(4) San^ani (Yemen): absart-is ‘I saw you (fsng)’, bint-is ‘your (fsng) daughter’, 
minn-is ‘from you (fsng)’ 

(5) Razihlt: fihmu-c ‘they (m) understood you (fsng)’, bet-ic ‘your (fsng) house’, 
naha-c ‘at your (fsng) house/ with you (fsng)’ 

(6) Amharic: naggara-s ‘he told you (fsng)’, wdssa-s ‘your (fsng) dog’ 

(7) Omani Mehri: agarb-as ‘I know you (fsng)’, sink te-s ‘I/you (msng) saw you 
(fsng)’, hni-s ‘at your (fsng) house’, habrit-s ‘your (fsng) daughter’ 

(8) Sheret: sink to-s ‘I/you (msng) saw you (fsng)’, Q a-s ‘from you (fsng)’, i-s ‘your 
(fsng) father’ 

In varieties where (most commonly) -ic is attested alongside general palatalization 
of Ik/ in high-vowel environments, the palatalized realization of the 2fsng morpheme 
may be due to this general palatalization. In many dialects, however, generalized 
palatalization is not evident and therefore -is must be interpreted as a substrate 
feature from Modern South Arabian, as argued by Holes (1991). We also know that 
this is a relatively recent phenomenon in Semitic, as neither ASA nor Ancient Ethio- 
Semitic exhibit palatalization of 2 fsng Ik/ to Is/. 

11 . 2.3 THE ^-PERFECT (lSNG AND 2 ND PERSON) 

The k-perfect isng and 2nd-person subject suffixes (which are in all other varieties of 
Arabic formed with -t(VJ) are a feature of Yemeni dialects throughout the western 
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mountain range (Behnstedt 1985, 1987a, 1987b) up to Jabal Razih and the region 
around Sa 9 dah in the north, in southern Yemeni Yafi v (Vanhove 1995a, 1995b), 
Modern South Arabian (Simeone-Senelle 1997, 2011), Sabaic, Minaean (Stein 2007: 25), 
Himyaritic (Robin 1991-3, 2007), and the ancient and modem languages of 
Ethio-Semitic. This feature is not attested in the south-west Saudi Arabian varieties 
of Faifi or Rijal Alma 9 , but has recently been documented north of the present-day 
Yemeni-Saudi border (Alfaifi and Behnstedt, 2010). An interesting difference 
between the k-dialects of Yemen and the languages of Ethio-Semitic, on the one 
hand, and Modern South Arabian, and what we know of the Saudi fc-dialects, on the 
other, is that the former distinguish between isng and 2msng, while the latter do 
not. Compare these examples: 

(9) Amharic: qom-k ‘you (msng) got up’, qom-ku ‘I got up’, sabbar-ku ‘I broke’ 

(10) Razihlt: sarh-uk ‘I went before noon’, sarh-ik ‘you (msng) went before noon’ 

(11) Arabic dialect of Ibb (Yemen): istard-k ‘I bought’, istare-k ‘you (msng) bought’ 

(12) Mehri: hasbah-k ‘I/you (msng) got up in the morning’, syar-k ‘I/you (msng) 
went’ 

(13) Sheret: khab-k ‘I/you (msng) came at midday’, nfos-k ‘I/you (msng) went in 
the afternoon’ 

In varieties which exhibit both /c-perfect endings and palatalization of the 2fsng 
suffix pron, including southern Ethio-Semitic and Modern South Arabian, both the 
2fsng perfect subj pron and the 2fsng obj pron are realized as -s or -c (cf. also 
Behnstedt 1985: 82, 118), as in: 

(14) Razihlt: jf-c ‘you (fsng) came’, re-c ‘you (fsng) saw’, katb-ic ‘you (fsng) wrote’ 

(15) Mehri: sin-as ‘you (fsng) saw’, syar-s ‘you (fsng) went’ 

(16) Sheret: khab-s ‘you (fsng) came at midday’, gsom-s ‘you (fsng) went early 
morning’ 

(17) Amharic: sdbbar-s ‘you (fsng) broke’, nabbdr-s ‘you (fsng) were’ 

II.2.4 THE -t FEMININE ENDING IN NOUNS 

The -t f ending is attested for many nouns in Razihlt, always in the definite and 
construct states, but, as in Modern South Arabian, Sabaic, and Ethio-Semitic, also in 
the absolute state in many basic nouns. Since early loans into Persian, Kurdish, and 
Berber show Arabic ta marbuta adopted as -at, preservation of -t can be seen here as 
an archaism shared with South Arabian and Ethio-Semitic. Consider these examples: 

(18) Razihlt: ba f d sd f it ‘after an hour’, gahwit ‘small room on lower floor for 
animals’, demit ‘kitchen’, sofit ‘(married) woman’, ih-halgit ‘the series’, ik- 
kadbit ‘the lie’ 

(r9) Mehri: salfat ‘story (f)’, f aydit ~ aydit ‘sardine (f)’ 
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(20) Sheret: yit ‘camel mare’, sebdet ‘liver (f)’ 

(21) Amharic: garman-awi ‘a male German’ > garman-awi-t ‘a female German’ 
(Meyer 2011: 1190) 

In the adjective class, Razihlt deals with f gender in three ways: it is not explicitly 
marked on verbal participles; in some non-participle adjectives it is marked by final 
-ah; and in other non-participle adjectives by final -it in all three states—absolute, 
definite, and construct. Adjectives that take final -it include all the nisbah adjectives 
and a small set of non -nisbah adjectives: 

(22) Razihlt: bunnit ‘brown’, aslit ‘original’, gudemit ‘old’, lahgah rdzihit ‘Razihlt 
dialect’ (Watson et al. 2006a, 2006b) 

It/ is also a feature of f adj marking in Modern South Arabian: 

(23) Yemeni Mehri (Mahriyot): Ibon - labnit ‘white (m-f)’, f wer - f awrit ‘blind (m-f)’ 

(24) Omani Mehri (Mehreyyet): ubon - iibanit ‘white (m-f)’, dwayl - dwaylat ‘old (m-f)’ 

(25) Sheret: nisan - nsinut ‘small (m-f)’, rhim - rhit ‘nice, good (m-f)’ 

The -t f ending in all states was a salient feature distinguishing the ancient Arabian 
languages, including the varieties spoken in north-central Arabia, from Arabic: 
according to legend, the King of Himyar expressed the absence of Arabic in his 
language, Himyaritic, with the words: laysa ‘■'indana v arabiyyat ‘there is no Arabic 
amongst us’ where it is explained that, unlike in Arabic, -f is not dropped in pause 
(Rabin 1951: 34). Native speakers of Razihlt explicitly contrast their language with 
what they describe as ‘Yamanlt’, i.e. varieties spoken outside the area. 

11 . 2.5 THE NASAL DEFINITE ARTICLE 

The nasal definite article, mentioned by Macdonald (2000) as one of the features that 
distinguishes non-Arabic Semitic languages of the Peninsula from Arabic, is attested 
throughout the Yemeni and Saudi Tihama (Greenman 1979), and in the mountain 
area of the far north of Yemen (Behnstedt 1985,1987b: 85-6). The article is hn-lh-lo 
in Ancient North Arabian (Macdonald 2000; Stein 2003: 85) and n- or m- in 
Himyaritic (Al-Hamdani 1884-91; Robin 1991: 204, 2007: 259, 260). In many 
dialects of northern and coastal Yemen and south-western Saudi Arabia, it is realized 
as invariable m- or «-, depending on dialect. Examples include: 

(26) im-Mattah (Yemen): im-ragul ‘the man’ (Behnstedt 1987b: 84) 

(27) Khashir (Yemen): im-hefah ‘the field’ (Behnstedt 1987b: 84) 

(28) Majz (Yemen): in-sa ? bah ‘the female donkey foal’ (Behnstedt 1987b: 86) 

(29) Rijal Alma^: im-brat ‘the girl’ (Asiri 2009) 

Egyptian exhibits the n- definite article in one case only: im-barih ‘yesterday’; since 
Egyptian is known to have been influenced by Yemeni dialects, it is possible that this 
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form has emerged through Yemeni influence. Interestingly, although some fc-dialects 
exhibit the H-defmite article today (compare maps 8 and 27 in Behnstedt 1987b), no 
extant k-dialects appear to exhibit the m-defmite article (Behnstedt 2007). 

11.3 LEXICAL LINKS BETWEEN SOUTH ARABIAN 
AND YEMENI DIALECTS 

H.3.1 FUNCTION WORDS AND PARTICLES 

A large number of function words, including particles, adverbs and prepositions, are 
shared between either Ancient or Modern South Arabian and Yemeni dialects, with 
some sharing exhibited further afield with North African dialects. 

Cognates of gayr are attested in most, if not all, Arabic dialects in the sense of 
‘apart from, except’ (Prochazka 1993: 219; Nairn 2009: 153-4 for Sardani). In Mehri 
and Yemeni Arabic dialects generally, 9 cognates of gayr (gar, dr) have the additional, 
and in these more common, sense of ‘only, just; but’. Examples include: 

(30) (a) San^ani: 

and gar gult 
‘I only said’ 
jit gar tif arras 

‘She came only to celebrate a wedding’ (Piamenta 1990-1: 363) 

(31) (b) Yemeni Mehri (Mahriyot): 

dr wallah man lda f 
‘But, by God, I don’t know’ 

(32) (c) Omani Mehri (Mehreyyet): 

w-ddmah ykun dr bi-shayr snay lyek 

‘That used to be only in the mountains in the past’ 

si functions as an existential, predominantly in negative clauses, and in questions 
and conditionals (cf. Wilmsen 2013). It also expresses ‘either... or’ and ‘some’. It is 
attested in these senses in Yemeni Arabic, Modern South Arabian, and Gulf Arabic 
(for the latter, cf. Holes 2016: 109-13). 

(33) (a) Yemeni Mehri (Mahriyot): 

hin nukFam si amtal ka-hbunydn hdydm lyom 

‘If these days a few proverbs occur to us when we are with our children’ 
(Sima 2005) 


9 Also common in this sense in North African dialects, including Moroccan (Harrell and Sobelman 
2006) and Hassaniya (Heath 2004: 177). We can assume a Yemeni connection here, since Yemenis were a 
significant part of the Islamic armies which conquered North Africa. 
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(b) Omani/Yemeni Mehri: 
si m-boh w-si m-bdh 
‘Some here, some there’ 
sifse 

‘Is there any lunch?’ 

(34) (c) San^ani: 

si yawm si yawmayn 
‘Either one or two days’ 
si xubz 

‘Is there any bread?’ 

(35) (d) Razihlt: 

md kdn go be si brdk wi-hih 
‘Weren’t there any water cisterns at all?’ 

Prepositions: 

(36) Razihlt and Faifi: bu ‘in’ = Mehri bi-, ASA b- (Beeston 1984: 54) 

(37) Razihlt: si ~ sa ‘to’, siwan ‘towards where’ = ASA s'n, s 1 nn, s 1 wn, s 3 n, bs s n 
(Beeston 1984: 58; Sima 2001: 256) 10 

(38) farrena sa hud am-dirag w-n-nas kullam farm si tall 

‘We escaped to Hud am-Diraj and everyone else escaped to there’ (Watson 
et al. 2006b) 

(39) siwan farrekum 

‘Where did you (mpl) escape to?’ (Watson et al 2006b) 

(40) Razihlt: atar ‘after’, cf. Mahriyot: attar, Mehreyyet: tar, Sheret: ter. 

Adverbs: 

(41) Mehri: sehal ‘a little’, cf. general Yemeni sahl ‘don’t worry!’ 

(42) Yemeni Arabic, Mehri, Sheret: fisa? ‘quickly’ 11 

(43) ASA, Razihlt: ydm, ywm/ym ‘when’ (cf. Beeston 1984) 

11.3.1.1 Negation:‘no’ 

The word for ‘no’ in most Semitic languages is Z-based. Late Sabaic (Stein 2003: 239), 
Himyaritic (Robin 1991: 107), and several Yemeni dialects spoken in the Hugariyyah 
and in the south-west corner of Yemen exhibit a d-based particle—Sabaic d ? , 
Himyaritic daw, and daw, da?, duwwayy, and andaw in Yemeni dialects of the 
Hugariyyah today (cf. Behnstedt 1985: 170; Muller 2010: 151). 


10 Also attested in Maltese (Prochazka 1993). 

11 Reflexes of this adverb are also attested in several North African dialects. 
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11.3.1.2 Future particles 

In a note to her study of future particles in Arabic dialects, Taine-Cheikh (2004) 
proposes to extend the research to include future particles in other Hamito-Semitic 
languages; she mentions the future particle med in Hobyot, but not its use outside the 
MSALs. We are now aware of Arabic reflexes of *mayd either side of the Yemeni- 
Saudi border. 12 There are slight syntactic and semantic inter-variety differences in the 
use of this form. In Hobyot and eastern Yemeni Mehri, Mahriyot, mad (med in 
Hobyot) may stand alone or take a following pronoun suffix followed by a verb in the 
subjunctive. In Razihlt, med takes what appears to be the definite article ( im-med) 
followed by a verb, noun, or pronoun, while in Rijal Alma ? med takes a following 
noun or verb. In questions, (im-)med may stand phrase-finally in both Razihlt and 
Rijal Alma 1 ’'. In semantic terms, Hobyot med and Mehri mad function mainly as a 
future particle with possible volitional overtones, whereas Razihlt and Rijal Alma 1 ' 
med functions as a future/volitional particle. Consider these examples: 

(44) (a) Hobyot: med-med+l- pron suffix + subjunctive verb 

med-as tdtik hmd 
‘She will drink water’ 
med yontdwhon 

‘They will fight one another’ (Simeone-Senelle 2011) 

(45) (b) Mahriyot: mad +/- pron suffix + subjunctive verb 

mad yahmal sfer la 

‘He won’t cope with the travel’ 

madl lagyibds hok 

‘I will leave it (f) for you’ 

hln mad yaxlath hlrez w-degar 

‘If one wants to mix it (m) with rice’ 

(46) (c) Razihlt: im-med + verb/noun/pron 

la mani m-med agid baza f ah 
‘No, I don’t want to go to Baza^ah’ 

wallah im-med yilhagyisaifdh Id kkdh bu maglis al- ? amin 
‘He would want to follow him to sue him even if it brought him to the 
Security Council’ (Watson etal. 2006b) 

(47) (d) Rijal Alma f : med + noun/verb 

and med im-xitdb 
‘I want the book’ 
and med amsi 
‘I want to go’ 
mantah med 

‘What do you (msng) want?’ (Yahya Asiri p.c.) 


12 Also noted by Ingham (1994a: 184) for Najdi Arabic in the sense of‘rather’ and described as being 
‘a particle of very illusive meaning’. 
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In other Yemeni varieties, reflexes of *mayd are also attested, but lack the sense 
of future/volition found in Hobyot, Mehri, Razihlt, and Rijal Alma\ Consider here: 
Abha - gal medi ‘he said to me’ (Yahya Asiri, p.c.) and San^'anl - f ald mayd ‘because of’. 

11 . 3.2 BASIC LEXIS 

Rossi (1940) had already recognized the wealth of South Arabian terms in Yemeni 
dialects, particularly rich in the traditional semantic fields of architecture and agricul¬ 
ture. A recent paper by Muller (2014) reviews Sabaic lexical survivals in Yemeni Arabic, 
and shows over one hundred terms in the fields of geographic features, agriculture, 
irrigation, architecture, building materials, cultural history, and local foodstuffs. 
Behnstedt (1997b) draws our attention to the fact that for terms relating to parts of 
the body correspondence between northern Arabic and Yemeni dialects is between 30% 
and 60%. The correspondence for terms relating to the face between the two related, but 
distinctly separate, languages German and English is around 40%. The question to be 
asked here is, is there a certain correspondence percentage below which we can no 
longer describe two varieties as dialects of a single language? 

In addition to the many shared ecological, architectural and agricultural terms 
noted by Behnstedt (1987b, 1997b), Rijal AlnW has the reflex bir for ‘son’ and ibrat 
for ‘daughter’, with realization of /r/ in the sng but not in the pi, as in Mehri, Sheret 
(and Aramaic). Consider the following examples: 

(48) Mehri: bar/bart ‘son of/daughter of’, habri ‘my son’ (pi hbiin ‘sons’, hbantan 
‘daughters’) 

(49) Sheret: ibri ‘my son’ (pi ini ‘my sons’); ibriti ‘my daughter’ (pi onti ‘my daughters’) 

(50) Rijal AlmaL bir/ibrah ‘son/daughter’ (pi bandh ‘daughters’) 

Shared agricultural terms include: 

(51) Mehri (Mahriyot), Sheret, Rijal Alma f , Faifi: le ‘cow’; Minabbih: Idy(in); 
Khashir: lay (Behnstedt 1987a, 1987b) 

(52) Rijal AlnW: sariyah; Mehri: sarrayt ‘animal hard to milk’ (cf. Johnstone 1987) 

(53) Mehri: sxo/‘milk’, sxaf‘to drink milk’; Rijal AlmaL saxaf' to drink quickly’ 13 


11.4 SYNTACTIC SIMILARITIES BETWEEN SOUTH 
ARABIAN AND YEMENI DIALECTS 

In this section, I discuss syntactic similarities between South Arabian and Yemeni 
dialects. Here I discuss agreement in relative clauses in Rijal Alma 1 ’', Modern South 
Arabian, and Sabaic, and the construction: subject+/a-/fia-+participle in Razihlt. 


13 The root /s-x-f/ may be onomatopoeic, reflecting the noise made by milk as it hits the milk pail during 
milking, and the slurping noise made by someone who drinks hastily. 
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II.4.I RELATIVE CLAUSES IN RIJAL ALMA 1 ' 

One of the few generally consistent differences between OA and Modern Arabic dialects 
which has, until recently, not been countered is the fact that while in CLA the relative 
marker agrees with the head noun in number and gender (and, in the dual, in case), the 
relative marker in Modern Arabic dialects has a single indeclinable form—usually illi 
(cf. Ferguson 1978 [1959]; Retso 1992: 8). In Sabaic, alongside the indeclinable d- 
mentioned in §11.2.1, there is a more common relative marker (in bold in the following 
examples) that agrees in number and gender with the antecedent, as in: 

(58) (a) ^wdn/i'lys'frn SAB375/1 14 

‘the lines of the inscription’ (Beeston 1962: 50) 

(b) br'w-hgb* tfr-hw t-fbm (MAFRAY-Sari ? 6/3) 

‘(...) has built and restored his well made out of S’BM’ (Stein 2003: 146) 

In some of the MSALs, the singular relative marker based on d- or d- is distin¬ 
guished from a plural /-based form, as in Sheret ( iz < *il). Note that the singular 
relative marker in Sheret has a common alternative form e- (Rubin 2014: 68): 

(59) iit d-ldidi ~ ut e-didi ‘my uncle’s house’ versus It iz eyo ‘the people’s houses’ 

In Rijal Alma ? , the relative marker always agrees in number and gender with the 
antecedent and, for three of the forms, appears to have the same reflexes as for late 
Sabaic. 15 Compare Rijal Alma^ da (msng), ta (fsng), wula (human pi), and ma 
(inanimate pi) (Asiri 2007) with forms presented by Stein (2003:150) in his summary 
table of the development of relative pronouns from early to late Sabaic (Table 11.1). 

Alongside the number-/gender-sensitive relative marker, observe that, unless 
functioning as a genitival attribute, a singular anaphoric pronoun is always absent, 
and a plural anaphoric pronoun mainly absent, in definite relative clauses in Rijal 
Alma 1 / This holds not only for where the head noun of the main clause functions as 


Table 11.1 Sabaic relative pronouns 



msng 

fsng 

nominative mpl 

oblique mpl 

fpl 

Early Sab 

d- 

dt 

4 

4t 

Middle Sab 

d- 

dt 

4w 

4y 

4t 

Late Sab 

d- 

t- 

4ht ( ? lt) 


14 y ly is the plural relative agreeing with y, wdn. 

15 Prochazka (1988b: 46) mentions for Abha and al-Sahra a relative that distinguishes number and 
gender, with the forms da msng, ta fsng, and illi com pi. He does not mention an inanimate plural form, 
and, in contrast to Rijal Alma', his examples show anaphoric verbal subject markers in the relative 
clause - ir-raggdl da gd ? ams marid ‘the man who came yesterday is ill’, il-mara ta gat p ams maridah ‘the 
woman who came yesterday is ill’, and in-nas illigaw ’’aim marddn ‘the people who came yesterday are ill.’ He 
also observes that the invariant relative illi is rapidly replacing the gender-/number-sensitive relative. 
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an adverb in the relative clause, as in San 9 ani al-yawm alladi git ‘the day I came’, or 
where it functions as the verbal object or independent pronoun, as noted for 
Moroccan dialects (Elomari 1998), Hassaniyya (Taine-Cheikh 2007: 248), and 
some other dialects of Arabic (e.g. Damascus, Fischer, and Jastrow 1980: 85), but 
also for the verbal subject markers. Always in the singular, and mostly in the plural, 
the default 3msng form of the verb is used in case the subject of the relative clause 
and the antecedent are co-referential: 


(60) 


(a) antah rayta m-walad da sarad 

you saw the-boy rel ran away-3msng 
‘Have you seen the boy who ran away?’ 

(b) antah rayta m-brat td sarad 

you saw the-girl rel ran away-3msng 
‘Have you seen the girl who ran away?’ 

(c) gabalt im-brat td lisa yasmaS 
met-I the-girl rel neg 3msng-hear 
‘I met the girl who can’t hear’ 

(d) gabalt im-^uwdl wuld sarag/u m-mahall 
met-I the-boys rel stole/-3pl (from) the-shop 
‘I met the boys who stole from the shop’ 

(e) im-mahall ma bana/ha 
the-houses rel built-3msng/them 

‘The houses that he built’ (Asiri 2007, 2008) 


This lack of anaphoric pronoun is also attested on occasions in Sabaic: the 
anaphoric pronoun, unless the genitival attribute of a substantive, is often absent 
(from the examples given, apparently in both definite and indefinite relative clauses): 

(61) (a) s 1 b ? t/s 1 b ? w 

‘Expeditions which they (m) made’ 

(b) ? frs 1 m/d-hrgw 

‘Horses which they slaughtered’ (Beeston 1984: 43) 


II.4.2 SUBJECT+/fl-//lfl-+ACTIVE PARTICIPLE IN RAZIH1T 

As discussed during a presentation in 2005 (Glover Stalls etal. 2005), Razihlt 
expresses continuous aspect through fa-/fa-/hd- +active participle. The following 
examples are taken from the texts published in Watson et al. 2006b: 

(62) (a) di kanic fd-habilla-h is-subih 

this aux-you.f fa-tell.ap-it the-morning 

‘The one (f) you (fsng) were telling this morning’ 

(b) yaran diyyah f ali ? ahmadfd-da f li-sdlih 

look this Ali Ahmed /a-shout. ap to-Salih 

‘Look, there’s Ali Ahmad shouting for Salih!’ 
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Noting that ha- has the sense of‘in’ in dialects spoken both in the Hugariyyah and 
in Bani Minabbih (Behnstedt 1987b: 218), an area to the north of Jabal Razih, we 
initially suggested fa- here to be a reflex of the preposition fi ‘in’. This construction 
thus appeared to be reminiscent of those found in other, unrelated, languages in 
which a preposition expressing the sense of ‘in’ precedes an uninflected verb form to 
express the continuous—as in modern English he was a’ singing and a’ dancing, 
where a’, according to Collins Dictionary, has the sense of ‘in’, and contemporary 
dialectal German ich bin am Lesen ‘I am reading’. In a recent conversation, however, 
Peter Stein (p.c.) pointed to the similarity between the Razihlt construction Subjects 
fa-/hd- + active participle and the Subject +/-+ Predicate (usually Nomen+/- + Verb 
form) construction, in which /- comes between a fronted element and a verb, a 
construction well attested in Sabaic, but only rarely seen in Arabic (Nebes 1995). 16 


11.5 WORD STRESS AND PROSODIC LINKS 

In the previous section, we have seen remnants of South Arabian segmental phon¬ 
ology, morphology, lexis, and syntax in Arabic dialects. Here I suggest tentatively that 
a puzzle of word stress in certain Arabic dialects may be due to influence from the 
Modern South Arabian language, Mehri. 

Arabic word stress is based primarily on syllable weight, with syllables categorized 
as light CV, heavy CW, or CVC, and superheavy CVVC or CVCC. The majority of 
eastern dialects of Arabic exhibit trochaic stress, whereby stress is placed on a final 
superheavy syllable if there is one, as in ka'tabt ‘I/you (msng) wrote’, and sa'bun 
‘soap’, otherwise on the rightmost heavy syllable, as in mak'tabna ‘our office’, San'anI 
'maktabah ‘library’, and mu'safir ‘traveller’, and in the absence of any heavy syllable 
in the word on the initial or antepenultimate light syllable, as in Cairene 'darabit ‘she 
hit’, Sard'anl 'nisiyat ‘she forgot’. Cairene differs from dialects such as Sard’anl in that 
stress is placed on the penultimate light syllable where the antepenultimate is heavy, 
as in mak'tabah ‘library’. 

The one regular exception to these stress rules in several Arabic dialects through¬ 
out the Arab world, including Cairene, Bani-Hassan (Jordan), Jewish Baghdadi, 
Meccan, and Tunisian, occurs where the 3fsng s-stem verb takes a vowel-initial 
suffix. In this case, stress is placed on the vowel of the 3fsng inflectional morpheme 
irrespective of the weight of adjacent syllables. Thus Cairene 'darabu ‘they hit’ and 
'katabu ‘they wrote’ contrast with ra'mitu ‘she hit him’, ba'nitu ‘she built it (msng)’, 
and sa'fitu ‘she saw him’, which all have the same CVCVCV structure. Similar 
lexicalized stress of the 3fsng inflectional morpheme has also been reported for 


16 The construction ? amma.. .fa- in Arabic is not comparable to Sabaic Nomen/PrApositionalausdruck 
+f-+V erbform (Nebes t995: 260, 284): in contrast to the Sabaic construction, Arabic ? amma.. .fa- is a 
topic-comment construction in which the isolation of the topic from the comment is reflected prosodically 
in that the two components constitute separate intonation phrases, and semantically in that a conditional¬ 
like relationship exists between the two components. In addition, the element following p ammd has 
sentence-like characteristics, whereas the element preceding/- in Sabaic has phrasal characteristics. 
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Sa^'dah (e.g. dara'biteh ‘she hit him’, Behnstedt 1987b), Jewish Baghdad (e.g. fdt'hdtu 
‘she opened it’), Bani-Hassan (e.g. Talla'rmto ‘she taught him’, Irshied and 
Kenstowicz 1984), and Meccan (e.g. gata'latu ‘she killed him’, Ingham 1971). In 
northern Yemeni Razihit (Watson et al. 2006a), Jabal Wusab and Qaryat al-HasInah 
(Behnstedt 1985: 122) and several northern African dialects, the Itl of the 3fsng 
inflectional morpheme is geminated on suffocation, as in Algerian cbr'bdt ‘she hit’ > 
ddr'bdttdk ‘she hit you (msng)’, thus making the stressed syllable heavy (CVC). 
Gemination of /t/ in these dialects can possibly be analysed as a response to lexical 
stress of the suffixed morpheme. 

The stress of the 3fsng inflectional morpheme, particularly in relation to Cairene and 
Tunisian, has exercised researchers of word stress and metrical phonology for many 
years, and various solutions have been proposed: for Tunisian, Angoujard (1990) assigns 
an indestructible rhyme to the syllable of the 3fsng morpheme; for Cairene, Watson 
(2002) proposes a lexically specified reversal of foot assignment; and for Jordanian Bani- 
Hassan, Irshied and Kenstowicz (1984) posit an uneven trochee. In all cases, however, 
stress is assigned exceptionally according to the identity of the morpheme if and only if 
that morpheme takes a pronoun suffix, and not on the basis of syllable weight. 

Recent work on the prosody of Mehri suggests that this word stress puzzle may 
have resulted from contact with speakers of Modern South Arabian. Mehri assigns 
word stress according to syllable weight to the following base forms: imperfect verbs 
with subject inflectional affixes, perfect verbs with 3rd-person subject inflectional 
suffixes, unmarked nouns or nouns with gender/number suffixes, and unmarked 
adjectives or adjectives with gender/number suffixes. For such words, the stress 
algorithm for Mehri reads as follows (data from my fieldwork on Omani Mehri, cf. 
also Watson and al-Mahri, forthcoming): 

(63) (a) Stress a final superheavy syllable (CVVC or CVCC), as in: afa'rut ‘red 

(fsng)’, hay'bit ‘(the) camel (f)’, san'yut ‘she saw’, a'bark ‘the knee’, ti'wol 
‘long (mpl)’ 

(b) In the absence of a final superheavy syllable, stress the penultimate heavy 
(CVV or CVC) syllable, as in: 'howar ‘black (msng)’, 'sini ‘he/they (f) saw’, 
s'xawwal ‘sit (msng)!’, ri'hamtan ‘beautiful (fpl)’, hd'dutan ‘hands’ 

(c) In the unusual absence of a heavy syllable, resulting from non-realization 
of * q as C 3 , stress the initial light syllable, as in Mehreyyet: 'nakak ‘I/you 
(msng) came’, 'himak ‘I/you (msng) saw’ 

On obj suffocation to the 3msng/3fpl perfect verb or certain prepositions, the stem 
takes a different template and the suffix is stressed according to the weight of the syllable: 

(64) (a) Verbs: w'zum ‘he/they (f) gave’ > wuz'miham ‘he/they (f) gave them’, wuz 

'mis ‘he/they (f) gave her’ 

(b) Prepositions: fndhan ‘before; in front of’ > fan'wis ‘before; in front of 
her’, sdr ‘behind’ > s'ruk ‘behind you (msng)’, bark ‘in’ > bar'kiham 
‘among them (m)’ 

Further suffocation to these stems, however, fails to induce stress shift from the 
originally stressed syllable irrespective of the weight of the stressed syllable or 
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adjacent syllables. Thus, when ha'biin ‘children’, ha'dutan ‘hands’ take a pi poss 
suffix, the original stressed syllable is subject to pre-suffix shortening. However, the 
originally stressed syllable retains stress despite the following long vowel of the suffix: 
ha'binlham ‘their (m) children’, ha'ditlkan ‘your (fpl) hands’. Similarly the prepos¬ 
ition n'xdll ‘under’ is realized on suffixation as n'xallsan ‘under them (f)’, nxallham 
‘under them (m)’. 

Perfect verbs, with the exception of the 3fsng inflection, take stress on the same 
syllable as the unmarked 3msng/3fpl inflection, as in 'watxaf ‘he came in the evening’ 
> 'watxafk ‘I/you (msng) came in the evening’, 'watxafkam ‘you (mpl) came in the 
evening’; 'satuk (< *'satwak ‘he longed’) > 'satukak ‘I/you (msng) longed’, 'satukkam 
‘you (mpl) longed’; 'gatyat ‘he became angry’ > 'gatltak ‘I/you (msng) became angry’ 
(cf. Watson 2012). 

Verbs inflected for 3fsng in the perfect take stress on the final (superheavy) CVVC 
syllable, as in: wuz'mut ‘she gave’, kata'but ‘she wrote’, watxafut ‘she came in the 
evening’. On suffixation of an object pronoun, the vowel of the 3fsng morpheme is 
subject to the pre-suffix shortening, as described, and realized as [a]. Stress remains 
on the shortened pre-suffix syllable, irrespective of the weight of this and adjacent 
syllables. Thus, san'yut ‘she saw’ > san'yatan ‘she saw us’, san'yats ‘she saw her’; wuz 
'mut ‘she gave’ > wuz'matan ‘she gave us’, wuz'matkam ‘she gave you (mpl)’; nkot 
‘she came’ > n'katlan ‘she came to us’, etc. 

It is generally assumed that with the Islamic conquests tribes moved north and 
west from the Peninsula, as evidenced by shared basic lexical items among Arabic 
dialects of portions of the Peninsula and North Africa (B&W 2005). We know that 
several basic lexical items are shared between Modern South Arabian and diverse 
Arabic dialects, some of which have been mentioned. My hypothesis in terms of the 
Arabic 3fsng stress puzzle is that the frequent occurrence of 3fsng + suffix and the 
similarity in realization between the [at] of the Mehri suffixed 3fsng morpheme and 
the [at] or [it] of the Arabic suffixed 3fsng morpheme led to adoption of this 
lexicalized stress pattern in the Arabic dialects with which Mehri came into contact, 
notably those eventually ‘exported’ to Egypt and North Africa. In Mehri, assignment 
of stress to the syllable of the 3fsng morpheme is predicted by the syllable of the 
morpheme’s being stressed prior to suffixation; in affected Arabic dialects, however, 
the syllable of the 3fsng morpheme is stressed obliquely only on pronoun suffixation 
and thus a stress rule that is predictable from rules of word stress at different 
morphological levels in Mehri has become lexicalized in these Arabic dialects. 


11.6 CONCLUSIONS 

Similarities between language varieties may be due to several factors: chance (includ¬ 
ing similar lifestyle), language contact, or direct or common inheritance. An example 
of chance-induced similarity due to shared lifestyle may well be the use of different 
verbs in the sense of ‘to go’, depending on the time of day the ‘goer’ sets out. 
A lifestyle dependent on early rising for specific household or trading tasks and on 
the position of the sun is likely to result in a set of time-specific verbs, perhaps with 
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the sense of the task attached. Thus, Razihlt barrah has the original specific sense 
of‘to collect firewood [early in the morning]’. 

Non-assimilatory phonological processes, including pre-pausal glottalization and 
assignment of stress to the 3fsng s-stem/perfect ending on suffixation are more likely 
to be due to language contact. Although pre-pausal devoicing is very common in the 
world’s languages, pre-pausal glottalization is not: it is attested in Thai, in certain 
English dialects, and as a major phonetic feature in the south-west of the Arabian 
Peninsula (Watson and Asiri 2007, 2008; Watson and Bellem 2011). In other Arabic 
dialects in which it occurs—parts of Middle and Lower Egypt, parts of the Levant and 
Anatolia—glottalization affects a very limited set of domain-final segments (mainly / 9 / 
and final vowels). 

However, it is in the inheritance-related similarities that we may see evidence of 
descendants of South Arabian; these will be reflected in a combination of a common 
basic lexicon, including prepositions and particles, common morphemes, exclusively 
shared syntactic constructions, and common agreement patterns in the syntax; they 
may also be shown in shared phonological processes—such as the productive total 
assimilation of In/ to a following non-guttural consonant in Razihit, in Sabaic, and 
historically in MSALs, a process which is both rare in languages of the world and 
unattested in other varieties described as Arabic. 

In this chapter, I have considered a selection of phonological, morphological, 
lexical, and syntactic features shared between Ancient and Modern South Arabian, 
what has been described as Himyaritic, Yemeni Arabic dialects, and Arabic dialects 
spoken further afield. The Yemeni varieties discussed in this chapter have changed 
drastically within the lifetime of contemporary speakers: the lateral affricate reflex of 
dad is now a phonological memory among Razihlt speakers, and while it is realized as 
an emphatic lateral sonorant or emphatic lateralized fricative in the speech of older 
speakers in Rijal Alma 1 ’' and Al-Rubu 9 ah, recent fieldwork showed that speakers 
under the age of thirty appear to have replaced the lateral(ized) reflex by an emphatic 
non-lateralized interdental fricative. Furthermore, while older speakers in certain 
dialects within northern Yemen, Rijal Alma 9 , and Al-RubiY’ah maintain a contrast 
between *d and *d, younger speakers appear to have collapsed any distinction 
between these two sounds. Perhaps even more salient are changes observed in the 
syntax of Rijal Alma 9 , where young people have abandoned the gender-/number- 
sensitive relative marker in favour of invariable illi. Significantly, the use of illi goes 
hand in hand with the adoption of pan-regional syntax, lexemes, and morphemes: 
the examples show the package of features that accompany use of illi —the anaphoric 
pronoun in the definite relative clause, the definite article (for Rijal Alma 9 im -) 
realized as il-, the 3fsng s-stem inflection (for Rijal Alma 9 -an) realized as -at, and 
pan-regional lexemes replacing dialect-specific lexemes (in these examples, ant ‘you 
(msng)’ in place of antah, sif-t ‘you (msng)’ in place of rayt, bint ‘girl’ in place of (i) 
brah, fawg ‘upstairs’ in place of f ilayn), e.g. 

(65) (a) ant sift is-sayydrah illi f addat 

you.m saw the-car rel passed-3fsng 

‘Have you (msng) seen the car that passed?’ 
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(b) samaFt al-bint illi tamsi f aw g 

heard-I the-girl rel 3fsng-pass upstairs 
‘I have heard the girl who is walking upstairs’ (Asiri 2008) 

In a paper entitled ‘Arabic dialectology: The state of the art’, Jastrow (2002) 
deplores the current academic trend of retreating from the world of living languages 
to ‘a kind of global chatroom’ and the abandonment of fieldwork. What we most 
need, he writes, is what is least likely to be carried out—namely extensive fieldwork in 
Yemen and Saudi Arabia, particularly in <; Asir, Najran, and Tihama. The data 
discussed in this chapter only underscore the urgency of Jastrow’s call. The more 
we learn about these varieties, the more urgent the need appears as it becomes ever 
clearer how important the data are and how quickly salient features are disappearing. 
Alongside continued advances in the study of ASA, timely research into varieties 
spoken in northern Yemen and southern 9 AsIr may continue to unearth linguistic 
features we thought had long since died out and, perhaps, provide us with sufficient 
information to demonstrate with some degree of certainty that Arabic did not, as is so 
frequently assumed, totally displace the original languages of the Peninsula. 
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This glossary is not exhaustive, and contains only the most important and frequently occurring 
linguistic, historical, and cultural terms in the text. It is intended primarily for readers who are 
not familiar with the Arabic language and its descriptive nomenclature or with the history, 
geography, and culture of the Arabic-speaking world. 

The terms are grouped in five categories: 

1. Linguistic terms 

2. Languages 

3. Non-linguistic Arabic terms 

4. Historical, geographical, and cultural terms (in the senses used in this book) 

5. Personalia 

1 Linguistic Terms 

adnominal linker (see also tanwin ): in some, mainly ‘bedouin’, modern Arabic dialects, and 
more extensively in older dialects of all types, an enclitic -in (in some dialects -an) is attached 
to an indefinite noun when it is modified by an attributive adjective, e.g. bint-in zena ‘a nice 
girl’, or certain other types of adjunct, e.g. harr-in yisbih il-gamra ‘summer heat like hot coals’. 
In a few dialects, principally those of Najd, the enclitic may also be affixed to the attributive 
adjective, e.g. b e ir-in ‘•dd-in ‘a large male camel’. This so-called adnominal linker is now 
optional in all the dialects where it occurs, and is more favoured in some text types (generally 
‘formulaic’ ones such as riddles and dialect poetry) than in others, but there is evidence (see 
Ferrando, this volume) that it may have been a virtually obligatory feature of some Arabic 
dialects in medieval times. 

alif maqsura (lit. ‘shortened alif’): term for an orthographic convention whereby a final a 
(pronounced short in pause) in certain categories of word is written with a dotless ycP (y). 
annexation: see idafa. 

apophonic passive: ‘apophonic’ passives are formed by applying an internal vowel template to 
the verb stem rather than by attaching a prefix or infix to it. In pattern I verbs (q.v.), the 
commonest category to which this template is applied in the dialects, the s-stem (q.v.) passive 
typically has a high vowel/ vowels in contrast to the low vowel/ vowels of the active verb, e.g. 
(Gulf examples) xalag ‘he created’, xilig ‘he/it was created’, gal ‘he said’, gil ‘it was said’. The 
equivalent prefixed forms are (Gulf, with in- prefix) inxalag and ingdl, (Cairene, with it- prefix) 
itxala ? and ifal. The apophonic passive is normal in CLA/MSA, but has disappeared from the 
vast majority, but not quite all, of the Arabic dialects as a productive form, to be replaced by an 
affixed form, generally the in- or it- prefix, but an infixed -t- also occurs in some verb roots in 
some dialects, e.g. (Bahrain) bag ‘he stole’, ibtag ‘it was stolen’. 

‘bedouin’ (dialects): a group of geographically widely dispersed Arabic dialects with certain 
common linguistic features, notably a voiced reflex, usually /g/, of OA /q/ and the interdental 
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series of consonants It, d, d/. ‘Bedouin’ dialects, as the name suggests, are spoken by tribal 
communities from north-west Africa to the Arabian Peninsula which until the relatively recent 
past led a life of seasonal migrations and pastoral nomadism. However, virtually all such 
groups, wherever they live, are now fully sedentarized, though they often still retain their 
‘bedouin’ dialects in modified form. 

broken plural: plurals formed by regular changes to the internal vowel pattern of the singular 
noun and in some cases the addition of consonants, e.g. (Damascene) zsrr ‘button’ pi zrar ; kaff 
‘glove’ pi kfuf; dawla ‘nation, state’ pi duwal ; (Gulf) rafig ‘friend, companion’ pi rifgdn. 
bukara-syndrome : the insertion of a vowel, in slow speech, between a consonant (C) and an 
immediately following /r/ (plain or velarized) at syllable boundaries, the phonetic quality of 
which depends on the consonantal environment, e.g. bukra —> bukara ‘tomorrow’; hamra —» 
hamara ‘red’ (fsng); bizrih —» bizirih ‘seed’. The bukara- syndrome is found in the dialects of 
Middle Egypt and some ‘bedouin’ dialects of Sinai. It tends to disappear in allegro speech. 

construct state: see idafa. 

diptote: in CLA/MSA, a noun declension whose members, when indefinite, never have tanwin 
(q.v.): they have -u in the independent (‘nominative’) case, and -a in the dependent (‘accusa¬ 
tive’) and oblique (‘genitive’) cases. When definite they have the full triptotic (q.v.) set of case 
markers -u, -a, -i. 

dual number: in CLA/MSA dual number is a fully functioning morphological category in all 
parts of speech—verbs, nouns, adjectives, and pronouns of all kinds—and dual forms are 
inflected for mood and case. In the dialects, the dual does not exist anywhere as a category of 
the verb, adjective, or pronoun. In the noun, in the dialects of the eastern Arab World, it can be 
applied to virtually all common nouns by suffixation of -en or -ayn, e.g. (Gulf examples) beten 
‘two houses’, sayyarten ‘two cars’, binten ‘two girls’, and is generally treated as a plural in terms 
of its agreement e.g. beten kbdr ‘two large houses’. But in many other dialects (e.g. those of 
Morocco) the dual ending is applied only to a closed class of nouns of measurement, e.g. 
‘hundred’, ‘hour’, ‘month’, ‘ounce’, ‘hand-span’. 

elative: the comparative/ superlative form of the adjective, e.g. kablr ‘big, old, great’ akbar 
‘bigger/biggest’. 

‘emphatic’ (or ‘emphatized’/ ‘velarized’) consonants: a set of phonemes that contrast with 
their ‘plain’ equivalents in being velarized, and conventionally marked in transliteration by a 
subscript dot. In CLA, these are /s/, /1/, Idl and Id/. In all modern Arabic dialects Is/ and It/ are 
found, but in almost all the distinction between Idl and Idl has collapsed and either Idl or Idl is 
used to the exclusion of the other: ‘sedentary’ dialects (q.v.) generally have Idl, ‘bedouin’ ones 
(q.v.) Idl. Other consonants often undergo secondary velarization in certain environments, 
especially the liquids III and /r/ and the labial series /b/, /ml, and HI. This is usually (but not 
exclusively) due to the presence of one of the ‘primary’ emphatics in the same or a contiguous 
syllable in the same word. 

gahawa- (and ghawa-) syndrome: a phenomenon which occurs in some ‘bedouin’ dialects of 
the eastern Arab World. A rule of /a/-insertion affects non-final closed syllables of the general 
form CaC# if the C following /a/ is one of the back spirants (often termed the ‘gutturals’) lx, g, 
h, <r , h/. Thus gahwa —> gahawa ‘coffee’, bahr —> bahar ‘sea’. In some dialects, such as those of 
Najd and eastern Arabia, a further rule of vowel-deletion reduces any resulting series of short 
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vowels and shifts the stress, i.e. CvCvCv —> CCvCv, so, e.g. (Bahraini examples) gahwa —> 
(gahawa)—> ghawa ‘coffee’, yahla—> (yahala) —> yhala ‘large water pot’, magrib^ (magarib) —> 
mgarib/ mgarb ‘sun-set’, ya'rif —> (ya^arif) —> y'arif/ y f arf ‘he knows’. 

gilit (or gelet) vs qdltu dialects: these are short-hand ways {gilit and qdltu both mean ‘I said’) of 
referring to the principal division of the Arabic dialects of Iraq and some areas of Syria and 
Turkey, gilit dialects constitute the main group of ‘bedouin’-type dialects in this area, while 
qdltu dialects are those of the ‘sedentary’ type, which include all those of the Christians and, 
until most of them left Iraq in the late 1940s and early 1950s, the Jews. 
hal (clause): a clause of‘attendant circumstance’, which generally follows the main clause in both 
CLA/MSA and in the dialects, but in some dialects (notably Cairene) often precedes it. Examples 
(Gulf Arabic, Ml clauses in bold): s-tilbas wa hiyya tamsifi s-sarF? ‘What was she wearing as she 
walked down the street?’ (lit. ‘... and she was walking...’); harab abu-y u bcfad-na gihhal ‘My 
father ran off when we were still children’ (lit. ‘... and we (were) still...’). 

hamza: the glottal stop, which in CLA/MSA is a fully functioning consonant (see immediately 
below), but has largely disappeared from the dialects, to be replaced by a glide (/w/ or /y/), or 
by vowel length (a, i, or u), or by total loss, depending on its position in the word and the 
vowels which historically occurred before and after it. 

hamzatu al-qafi: in CLA/MSA, the ‘separating’ hamza as opposed to hamzatu al-wasl (q.v.), 
the ‘joining’ hamza. The ‘separating’ hamza is a stable consonant which can occur in any 
position in the word, initially, e.g. ? ab ‘father’, medially, e.g. ra?s ‘head’, or finally guz ? ‘part’ and 
is never elided. It has largely been lost in the dialects. 

hamzatu al-wasl: in CLA/MSA, the ‘joining’ hamza is found only word-initially in a limited 
range of forms and contexts: on a few nouns such as ? ibn ‘son’, on the definite article 9 al- ‘the’, 
and in certain types of imperative form, e.g. ? uktub\ ‘write!’ When not in absolutely utterance- 
initial position it is elided, so, e.g. li-bni ‘for my son’, bi l- ‘in the... \fa-ktub\ ‘so write!’ It is a 
noticeable hypercorrect feature of oral MSA that speakers sometimes treat hamzat al-wasl as if 
it were hamzat al-qaf, inserting it unpredictably and incorrectly according to the rules of 
CLA/MSA, e.g. li ? ibni, bi p al-, fa ? uktub! 

idafa (Ar. term for annexation, or construct state): in CLA/MSA this is the normal way of 
expressing a genitival relationship between two nouns, equivalent to English noun phrases 
such as ‘the key of the door’, ‘the girl’s name’, ‘a workman’s wage’. The ‘possessed’ noun—in 
the examples given, the Arabic words for ‘key’, ‘name’, ‘wage’—is placed before the ‘possessor’ 
without any linking preposition. The phrase is made definite either (a) by prefixing the definite 
article to ‘the possessor’, e.g. miftah al-bayt ‘the key of the house’/ ‘the house-key’ or (b) if the 
possessor is a proper name, and therefore conventionally definite, by simple juxtaposition, e.g. 
miftah Ahmad ‘Ahmad’s key’. If the possessor is an indefinite noun, the whole phrase is 
indefinite, e.g. miftah bayt ‘a key of a house’/ ‘a house-key’. Several other types of semantic 
relationship besides ‘possession’ are expressed by the idafa construction: ‘identity’, e.g. ‘the city 
of Damascus’; ‘quantitative’; e.g. ‘a bunch of grapes’; ‘partitive’, e.g. ‘the vanguard of the 
revolution’; ‘agent’, e.g. ‘the arrival of the king’; ‘object’, e.g. ‘the execution of the criminal’. In 
dialectal Arabic, this synthetic construction of noun juxtaposition has largely given way in some 
types of semantic relationship to an analytical one, which links the nouns with a genitive particle 
(= ‘of’, ‘belonging to’, ‘for’, etc) which varies from one region to another: dyal, mta'’, ntcf 
(N. Africa), btaF (Egypt), taba ( ' (Levant), mal and hagg (Iraq, the Gulf) being the commonest. 
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imala : an Arabic phonological term which originally described (as early as the eighth century) 
the fronting and raising of a to i in certain contexts in speech. In modern descriptions, it is also 
used to denote the raising and fronting of short a to e and even i. The phonological detail and 
scope of imala differ in the modern Arabic dialects: some do not have it at all (many Gulf 
dialects), but it is normal in others (many Iraqi and Levantine dialects). Where it occurs, it is 
especially likely with final -a if not in contiguity with emphatized consonants (q.v.) or back 
spirants (‘gutturals’), e.g. madrase < madrasa ‘school’, hilwi < halwa ‘sweet’ (f), sa^bi < sa f ba 
‘difficult (f)’, but darta ‘a fart’. In medial position, d —> e or f where the adjacent syllable 
contains ‘historic’ i or i, is typical, e.g. (Iraqi qoltu dialects (q.v.)) klib (< kilab) ‘dogs’, sakekin or 
sakikin (< sakakin) ‘knives’, gimp or gemP (< gdmP) ‘(Friday) mosque’, 
imperfect/ imperfective/ non past or p(= prefix)-stem of the verb: as with the s(=suffix)-stem, 
the descriptor ‘p-stem’, refers to a morphological fact: that the ‘p-stem’ verb has inflectional 
prefixes which mark person and gender (as well as, in some persons of the verb, suffixes 
which mark number, gender, and, in CLA/ MSA, mood). The ‘p-stem’ verb is generally used 
to describe present and future events and states (hence ‘non-past’) which are also by 
definition incomplete (hence ‘imperfect’ or ‘imperfective’), but it can also be used, in an already- 
established past-time context, for the ‘continuous’ and ‘habitual’ past, e.g. ‘I was X-ing when... ’ ‘I 
used to X’. Some example forms (from CLA/MSA, all with suffixes marking indicative mood): 
a-ktub-u ‘I write/ am writing/ shall write/ was writing/ used to write, etc.’, ta-ktub-u ‘you (msng) 
write’ etc., ta-ktub-Ina ‘you (fsng) write’, ya-ktub-u ‘he writes’, ya-ktub-una ‘they (mpl) write’. 

Prdb: this term refers to the desinential inflectional systems of CLA/MSA which mark case in 
the noun (independent/ dependent/ oblique, or nominative/ accusative/ genitive in more 
traditional terminology, respectively) and mood (indicative/ subjunctive/ jussive) in the 
imperfect/ p-stem (q.v.) verb. These case- and mood-markings have totally disappeared 
from the modern Arabic dialects, though some occur sporadically in ‘mixed’ registers of 
educated speech. See also tanwin. 

k-perfect (and k-dialects): in almost all varieties of Arabic, the isng and 2nd-person 
consonant-initial inflections which are suffixed to the s-stem/ perfect/ perfective (q.v.) verb 
begin with a t, e.g. in CLA/MSA -tu, -ta, -ti for isng, 2msng, 2fsng respectively. But in some 
dialects of Yemeni Arabic, the equivalent inflections begin with a k. This unusual feature is 
known as the k-perfect, and is thought to be substrate survival in the Arabic dialects which 
have it from an extinct South Arabian Semitic language, Himyaritic (q.v.). Perhaps signifi¬ 
cantly, all the extant neighbouring Modern South Arabian Languages (q.v.), which may be 
historically related to Himyaritic, also have this feature. 

karsuni (or garsuni): term for Arabic written in the Syriac script in the period when Arabic first 
spread as a spoken language in the Fertile Crescent (seventh century ad). 
kaskasa : the exact meaning of this term, which occurs in the earliest indigenous accounts of 
Arabic grammar, is unclear, but in all probability it originally referred to the affrication, in 
certain Arabian tribal dialects, of k to c in the 2fsng enclitic pronoun when it occurred in 
utterance-final position. In the present day, an affricated 2fsng enclitic pronoun -c (or - ts ) is 
still found in many dialects of central, northern, and eastern Arabia and southern Iraq. In those 
dialects which have it, there is also a general affrication of k to -c or -ts wherever it occurs in the 
proximity of a front, and especially a front high, vowel, which is also sometimes referred to as 
kaskasa, e.g. (Gulf examples) cam ‘how much?’, bicir ‘first-born child’, hadic ‘this (f)’. 
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lahn: ‘solecism’, a word often encountered in the phrase lahn al- e amma ‘the solecisms of the 
common people’, the generic name for a type of prescriptive medieval grammatical treatise 
describing and correcting the mistakes which ordinary people typically made in their spoken 
and written Arabic. 

mater lectionis: in Arabic orthography, the convention of writing the long vowels a, l, and u 
using the consonant letters alif, yd ? , and waw respectively, the corresponding short vowels 
being written only as diacritical signs but in practice being omitted from all writing except the 
text of the Qur'an. When the Arabic script was adapted to write other languages (e.g. Persian, 
Urdu) these consonant letters were often used as matres lectionis to write all or most vowels, 
whether they were long or short. 

nisba(h) adjective: nisba (or nisbah ) means ‘relation’, and a nisba adjective, which involves the 
addition of the suffix -iyy (also written -iy) to a noun, has the sense of ‘of’, ‘from’, or 
‘appertaining to’ the noun from which it is formed, e.g. misr ‘Egypt’, misriyy ‘Egyptian’. 

patterns I, II,... X of the verb: the main characteristic of the derivational morphology of the 
Arabic verb is the use of augments—prefixes, infixes, radical gemination, vowel-lengthening, 
and combinations of these—to modify the basic sense of the unaugmented tri-radical perfect/ 
perfective/s-stem verb (q.v.). The resulting augmented stems are known as patterns (or 
themes). In CLA/MSA, the basic stem (‘pattern I’) of the s-stem verb is CaCvC-; pattern II is 
CaCCaC-; III CaCaC-; IV 'aCCaC-; V taCaCCaC-; VI taCaCaC-; VII inCaCaC-; VIII iCtaCaC-; IX 
iCCaCC-; X istaCCaC-. There are five more little-used patterns (XI-XV), and a large class of 
quadriliterals of the form CaCCaC- (where C 2 and C 3 are different), which also has augments. 
The augmented patterns modify the sense of the basic stem often in predictable ways, e.g. in CLA/ 
MSA pattern II is often causative but can in some verbs be intensive; VII passive; X reflexive, 
benefactive, or ascriptive, etc. A similar system is used in the dialects, but some of the CLA/MSA 
patterns occur rarely or not at all in them (e.g. patterns IV and IX), and some dialectal patterns do not 
occur at all in CLA/MSA (e.g. itCaCaC- in Egypt, CoCaC- in the Gulf), and the semantic value of 
some patterns has changed in some verb roots as between CLA/MSA and the dialects, 
perfect/ perfective/ past or s(= suffix)-stem verb: the citation form of the Arabic verb is not 
the infinitive, but the 3msng of the perfect, also often termed the perfective/ past/ s-stem verb. 
Examples of the basic pattern I s-stem verb, which has the general form CaCvCa ‘he X-ed’, are 
kataba ‘he wrote/ has written’, labisa ‘he wore, put on’, kabura ‘he grew old’, in which the verb 
stem is CaCvC-. To this stem are added inflectional suffixes which specify person, number, and 
gender, e.g. katab-tu ‘I wrote’, katab-ta ‘you (msng) wrote’, katab-ti ‘you (fsng) wrote’, etc. The 
s-stem is also often termed the ‘perfect’, ‘perfective’, or ‘past’, because perfect aspect and/or 
past tense are its commonest values. However, it has other values which are less appropriately 
described by these terms (e.g. the optative), so the neutral morphological term ‘s-stem’ is now 
often used to refer to it (and is the default reference in this book), 
p-stem: see imperfect, 
s-stem: see perfect. 

‘sedentary’ (dialects): cf. ‘bedouin’ (Ar. badawl ) (dialects), of which the ‘sedentary’ (Ar. hadart) 
dialects are the antithesis—the dialects of city-dwellers and villagers who do not, and did not 
historically, ever pursue a life of pastoral nomadism. The ‘sedentary’ dialects are a very varied 
group but have certain basic shared characteristics; most notably, in contrast to the ‘bedouin’ 
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dialects, a voiceless reflex of O A /q/, which may be /q/, /k /or /’/: /q/ is typical of many north Iraqi 
dialects, of sedentary populations in Oman and southern Yemen, and of Andalusian Arabic and 
some of the oldest Maghrebi dialects—all of them geographically peripheral; /k/ is probably the 
least common reflex, and typical of some areas of rural Palestine and some Gulf dialects 
(Bahama villagers, and some parts of inner Oman); / , / is the quintessential^ urban reflex, and 
typical of the dialects of large Middle Eastern cities such as Cairo, Damascus, Jerusalem, and 
Beirut. 

sinsinna: this is one of many seemingly onomatopoeic terms (such as kaskasa , q.v.) used by the 
early Arab grammarians as labels for various dialectal peculiarities of the Arab tribes of their 
time, but of which they often give conflicting descriptions or no proper description at all, 
beyond statements like ‘sinsinna is found in the speech of tribe X’. It is likely that sinsinna, 
which the medieval grammarians described as a feature of the speech of southern Arabia, refers 
to the dialectal reflex -(i)s (= the letter sin) of the 2fsng pronoun enclitic, e.g. bet-is ‘your (f) 
house’, common to this day in most of Yemen, almost all of Oman, parts of the UAE, and some 
communities in eastern Arabia, in contrast to kaskasa, which most likely referred to the 
equivalent -c or -ts ( bet-ic, bet-its) reflex of the ‘bedouin’ dialects of northern and most of 
eastern Arabia. 

sound plural: in contrast to the broken plural (q.v.) the sound plural involves adding a suffix to 
the singular form of the noun, rather than applying a different vowel template to it. The nouns 
which form their plurals by adding the m suffix (in CLA/MSA -una / -ina, depending on case) 
overwhelmingly denote rational beings, e.g. mudarris-una ‘teachers’, mustahlik-una ‘con¬ 
sumers’, but there are a few ancient exceptions, e.g. '•alam-una ‘worlds’. The f suffix, -at, is 
added to many nouns denoting female rational beings, e.g. mndarris-dt ‘female teachers’, talib- 
at ‘female students’ but is also applied to a large category of nouns whose singular is marked as 
feminine by ta ? marbuta (q.v.), e.g. sarika ‘company’—> sarikat ‘companies’ and also many 
foreign borrowings, e.g. bas ‘bus’ —> basat ‘buses’. In the dialects, the sound plural is simply 
either -in (m) or -at (f), case-related variants having been lost (if they were ever there). 

marbuta: this term, literally ‘tied t’, refers to the -ah ending on a large class of nouns which 
marks their f gender when in pause, but which in juncture becomes -at, e.g. sarikah ‘company’, 
but sarikatu n-nift ‘the oil company’. The final letter of such words is written in Arabic as an h, 
but with two dots placed above it, like the regular Arabic letter t. This unique orthographic 
convention indicates the dual phonological value of the f ending: h in pause and t in juncture. 
When transliterating, many scholars nowadays spell such nouns without the final -h when it is 
in pause, viz. sarika. Words in the class which have td ? marbuta generally behave in the dialects 
in pause/ juncture in the same way as they do in CLA/MSA. 

taltala: an ancient feature exhibited by certain ancient tribal dialects of central, eastern, and 
northern Arabia (Rabin 1951:61) whereby the prefix vowel of the p-stem (imperfect) verb was 
i rather than a as in CLA, e.g. yisma c ‘he hears’ vs CLA yasmaf'. 

tanwin: the literal meaning of this term is ‘nunation’, i.e. ‘the adding of an -n. Tanwin is one of 
the key morphosyntactic features of CLA/MSA. It marks indefiniteness in several very large 
categories of noun and adjective (the ‘triptotes’ (q.v.)), in both singular and plural, and has 
three case-determined forms, -un (independent), -an (dependent), and -in (oblique). None of 
these is written as part of the consonantal skeleton of the word, but as diacritics; but since 
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diacritics are not normally written, except in the Qur'an, they are usually invisible. However, -an 
is (in most but not all cases) additionally marked with an orthographic alif after its diacritic, 
whether that diacritic is written or not (the so-called alif tanwin) and so appears in writing. The 
CLA/MSA system of tanwin has totally disappeared from the dialects (if it ever even existed in 
them) except in borrowings from MSA in certain limited categories, such as adverbs formed with 
the dependent case marker -an, e.g. matal-an ‘for example’, tab^-an ‘naturally, of course’, qasd- 
an ‘deliberately’. There is, however, a quite different form of dialectal tanwin (see adnominal 
linker), which the evidence suggests is ancient and involves the optional suffixing of an 
invariable suffix (most often -in) to any indefinite noun regardless of case, and regardless of 
whether in CLA this noun was in a category that took CLA tanwin or not. It remains to be 
demonstrated what the historical relationship was, if any, between these two systems of tanwin. 
triptote: in CLA/MSA, a noun declension (the largest) whose members have the full tripartite 
marking of case whether the noun is definite or indefinite viz. definite: -u (independent), -a 
(dependent), and -i (oblique); indefinite: -un, -an, -in respectively. 


2 Languages 

Ancient (or Old) South Arabian (ASA) (or Sayhadic): a group of four extinct ancient Semitic 
languages once spoken in what is now Yemen: Qatabanian (q.v.), Sabaean (or Sabaic) (q.v.), 
Minaean (q.v.), and Hadramitic. It is thought by some scholars that there is a Sabaic substrate 
in some modern Yemeni Arabic dialects. 

Aramaic: a widely spoken ancient Semitic language of the Near East, the lingua franca of the 
Neo-Assyrian Empire (911-605 bc), the Neo-Babylonian Empire (605-539 bc), and the 
Achaemenid Empire (539-323 bc), of the Neo-Assyrian states of Assur, Adiabene, Osroene, 
and Hatra, the Aramean state of Palmyra, and Judaea (539 bc-ad 70). Aramaic continued to be 
spoken in Mesopotamia and the Near East for many centuries after the Arab/Islamic con¬ 
quests, and neo-Aramaic survives in a few enclaves in the Fertile Crescent to the present day. 
Some scholars consider that there is an old Aramaic substrate in many of the ‘sedentary’ Arabic 
dialects of the Levant, Iraq, and neighbouring areas. 

Akkadian: cover term for a number of ancient East Semitic dialects which evolved in the three 
millennia bc. The main division was between the Assyrian dialects of the Middle Tigris region 
of present-day Iraq, and the Babylonian dialects of the south. Akkadian was gradually replaced 
in the same geographical space by Aramaic (q.v.), the latest Akkadian cuneiform tablet dating 
to c.ad 100. Some Babylonian Akkadian lexical elements appear to have been borrowed or are 
substrate elements in the coastal Arabic dialects of eastern Arabia. 

Bambara: the lingua franca of Mali, 80% of whose population speak it as first or second 
language. Languages of the same group (Manding) are spoken in neighbouring countries of 
West Africa. 

Classical Arabic (CLA), Ar. al-luga l-^arabiyya l-fushd ‘the pure Arabic language’: the variety 
of Arabic first codified and described by the eighth-century Arab grammarians of southern 
Iraq, especially one of its earliest representatives Slbawaih (d. 793) (q.v.) in his Kitab (‘Book’), 
and based mainly on the language of pre-Islamic Arabian poetry, the Qur'an, and the usage of 
contemporary bedouin informants whose language was judged ‘pure’. 
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Coptic: a northern Afro-asiatic language spoken in Egypt from the second to around the early 
fourteenth century ad (though it is claimed that it survived as late as approximately the 
seventeenth century ad in a few scattered pockets), after which it ceased to be a spoken 
vernacular for anyone but continued to be used as the liturgical language of the Coptic Church. 
Ethio-Semitic: cover term for the Semitic languages of Ethiopia and Eritrea, now thought to be 
members of a South Semitic group of languages, which also includes the MSALs (q.v.) of 
southern Arabia. The Ethio-Semitic languages are: Ge^ez, the liturgical language of the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church; Amharic, the principal language of modern Ethiopia; Tigre, a 
language of north-western Eritrea and Sudan; Tigrinya, or Tigrai, of northern Ethiopia and 
central Eritrea; Argobba; Harari; and the Gurage group of languages. 

Harsusi: one of the Modern South Arabian Languages (MSALs), related to Mehri (q.v.). 
Harsusi is spoken in the Jiddat al-HarasIs, a flat area of desert and stony steppe to the 
north-east of Salala in south-central Oman. There may be no more than a few hundred 
speakers left, all of whom are bilingual in Harsusi and Omani Arabic. 

Himyaritic: a pre- and post-Islamic Semitic language or dialect of south-western Arabia of which 
we have no detailed description, claimed to be unintelligible to Arabic speakers at the time when 
it was extant. It is still unclear whether it was a language separate from Arabic, and what its 
relationship was with its predecessor Sabaic. According to contemporary reports, it was still spoken 
in some areas of the Yemeni highlands in the tenth century ad. Some contemporary Yemeni Arabic 
dialects preserve substrate elements of Himyaritic/ Sabaic, notably the so-called k-perfect (q.v.), 
unusual negative particles, and the an-/ am- form of the definite article, among others. 

Hobyot: one of the smallest of the Modern South Arabian Languages (MSALs) (q.v.), spoken 
in the coastal region either side of the Omani-Yemeni border. 

Kanuri: language of the Nilo-Saharan group spoken by about four million people in the 
Saharan Sahel (q.v.) region in northern Nigeria, Niger, Cameroon, and Chad. 

Maltese: the national language of Malta, which is in essence a North African dialect of Arabic 
which was cut off from influence from ‘heartland’ Arabic-speaking areas from around the mid¬ 
eleventh century, and has been heavily influenced over the last ten centuries by Romance 
languages (especially Italian), and more recently by English. It is the only form of Arabic 
normally written in the Roman alphabet. 

Mandaic: an ancient variety of Eastern Aramaic spoken in pre-Islamic times in southern Iraq 
and in the area around Ahvaz in the southern Iranian (but now largely Arabic-speaking) 
province of Khuzistan. 

Mehri: the largest of the MSALs (q.v.). There are two dialects: Yemeni Mehri, known as 
Mahriyot, and Omani Mehri, known as Mehreyyet. Both have been heavily influenced by Arabic. 
Middle Arabic (MA): a cover term originally used for a spectrum of varieties of medieval 
non-Classical written Arabic used in documents and some forms of literature from about the 
ninth century ad. Middle Arabic displays many non-Classical features in its morphology, 
syntax, and vocabulary, and separate medieval Jewish and Christian varieties can be distin¬ 
guished. The term was originally coined to denote what was conceived of as a chronological 
stage in the evolution of Arabic, but it has ceased to be thought of in these terms since about the 
late 1990s and is used nowadays, along with the alternative locution ‘Mixed Arabic’, to denote 
distinctively substandard styles of written Arabic of any period. 
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Minaean: one of the Ancient South Arabian (q.v.) languages. It was spoken in north-eastern 
Yemen between c.1200 bc and ad 100. 

Modern South Arabian Languages (MSALs): a group of Semitic non-Arabic languages spoken 
in an area which straddles the Yemen-Oman border and extends eastwards up the Omani 
Indian Ocean coastline, and also on the Yemeni island of Soqotra. These languages are, in 
order of the size of the populations who speak them natively: Mehri (q.v.), which is by far the 
largest, Sheret (or Jibbali) (q.v.), the next biggest, and Harsusi, Hobyot, Bathari, and Soqotri, 
all of which have only tiny numbers of speakers. 

Modern Standard Arabic (MSA): the modern form of Classical Arabic (CLA), used through¬ 
out the Arab World, which shares the same phonology (in so far as the phonology of CLA is 
known), morphology, and grammar, but is much changed in its lexicon. Modern Standard 
Arabic is not the native speech of (i.e. is not learnt naturally by) any Arab, but is the language of 
all formal written communication in the modern Arab World, and of formal ‘set-piece’ 
scripted speech. Knowledge of it is acquired through the formal education system. 

Old Arabic (OA): a cover term, used in this book to refer to reconstructed varieties of pre- and 
early Islamic spoken Arabic of which we have little reliable direct knowledge and which were 
the ancestors of the modern dialects. Old Arabic forms are by no means always identical with 
the Classical Arabic (q.v.) forms described by the early Arab grammarians. 

Proto-Semitic: the supposed proto-language which is the ancestor of all the attested Semitic 
languages. Its geographical origin is uncertain: a Levantine and an African origin have both 
been proposed, and a time period of c. 3750 to 3500 bc. It is no longer believed that the origin of 
Proto-Semitic was Arabia. 

Qatabanian: one of the four extinct Ancient South Arabian languages (q.v.) of what is now 
Yemen. 

Razihl: language spoken in Jabal Razih (q.v.), whose status is uncertain: it may be a dialect of 
Yemeni Arabic or a separate language descended from one of the Ancient South Arabian 
languages (q.v.) with a Yemeni Arabic adstrate. 

Sabaic: one of the four extinct Ancient South Arabian languages (q.v.) of what is now Yemen. 
Sheret (also known as Jibbali): one of the Modern South Arabian Languages (MSALs). It is 
spoken in the mountains and coastal plain to the east of Salala in Dhofar, southern Oman, and 
is closely related to Mehri (q.v.). 

Songhai: Nilo-Saharan language spoken by c.700,000 speakers in Mali, Niger, Burkina Faso, 
Dahomey, and Nigeria. It borrowed many words from Arabic and was the vehicle for their 
spread into other West African languages. 

Soninke: a language of the Mande group spoken by the Soninke people. It is widely spoken in 
Mali, Senegal, and Mauritania, and understood in other parts of West Africa. 

Sumerian: an ancient agglutinative language with no known relatives, spoken in southern Iraq, 
and attested in its written form in cuneiform tablets dating from 3100 to 100 bc, with most 
surviving tablets dating from 2500 to 1500 bc. It probably ceased to be a spoken language some 
time between 2000 and 1500 bc. There was considerable reciprocal borrowing between 
Sumerian and Akkadian (q.v.) from as early as the first half of the third millennium bc, and 
some loans from Sumerian to Akkadian passed into Arabic. 
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Syriac: a form of Aramaic written in its own script, the vehicle of Syriac Christianity and 
literature in Iraq and the Fertile Crescent from about the third century ad (though it existed 
as a separate form of Aramaic from about the second century bc). It remains the liturgical 
language of the Syriac Orthodox Church, the Syriac Catholic Church, and the Maronite 
Church to the present day. 

Tarifit: Berber language spoken (alongside Arabic) in the north-eastern Moroccan Rif (‘coun¬ 
tryside’) up to the Algerian border, i.e. the areas in and around Tangiers, Tetouan, al-Hoceima, 
Nador, and Oujda. 

Tashelhit: the most important Berber language of Morocco, with about four million speakers. It 
is spoken in the western part of the High Atlas and the regions to the south, up to and including 
the Draa River (q.v.), and including the Anti-Atlas and the basin of the Sous River. The 
largest concentrations of Tashelhit speakers are in the coastal city of Agadir and in Guelmim, 
Taroudant, Oulad Teima, Tiznit, and Ouarzazate. 

Tamazight: cover term for a group of closely related North African Berber dialects spoken by 
large populations in Algeria and Morocco, and by smaller ones in Libya, Tunisia, northern Mali, 
western and northern Niger, northern Burkina Faso, Mauritania, and the Siwa Oasis of Egypt. 

Ugaritic: a dead Semitic language discovered in 1929, and known only through writings found 
in the ruined city of Ugarit (hence the name) which is modern Ras Shamra in Syria. The 
language is attested in texts dating from the fourteenth to the twelfth century bc. The city of 
Ugarit was destroyed in c.1180 bc. 

Wolof: language used in Mauritania and in the region more generally as a lingua franca at 
various periods in its history. 

Zenaga: a Berber language once widely spoken in Mauritania and Senegal but now virtually 
extinct (c.200-300 speakers). ‘Zenaga’ seems to be a corruption of Sanhaja (q.v.), the name of a 
once large and important medieval Berber tribe of north and north-west Africa. 


3 Non-linguistic Arabic Terms 

batn pi butun, lit. ‘stomach’, but in bedouin parlance ‘offspring’: clan or section of a bedouin 
tribe. 

bidan lit. ‘whites’: an ethnonym which in Mauritania denotes a paler skin colour than that of 
the Sudan ‘blacks’ of sub-Saharan West Africa, and generally equates to the term ‘Moors’. 
diwan: a register or set of records of any kind, e.g. dlwan al-gund ‘register of soldiery’, dlwan al- 
kharag ‘(land) tax registry’. The word is also used for a poet’s ‘collected works’. 
faxd pi afxad (or fuxud) lit. ‘thigh’: subdivision of a bedouin tribe. 

hadit pi ahadit: the ‘sayings’ of the Prophet Muhammad, collected, authenticated, and 
compiled into volumes for reference. 

hagg : the annual Muslim pilgrimage to Mecca. 

hartani: in north-west Africa, a manumitted slave or a descendant of the original inhabitants 
of the Saharan oases, employed to till the soil. 

iggiw pi iggawdn ‘griots’: in Mauritania, traditional musician-courtiers to the warrior class. 
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iqta f : fief (i.e. a grant of land) to a bedouin tribe settling in the conquered territories, e.g. of Egypt. 
gund: Muslim soldiery. 

kharag: originally a land tax, though the term came to be applied to tax more generally. 

luga, lit. ‘language’, but also (in Arabic lexicographical parlance) ‘dialectal peculiarity’ of a 
particular tribe. 

madrasa: institute of learning where Islamic law and religious sciences were taught. 
madhab pi madahib: term for one of the schools of Islamic jurisprudence, of which Sunni 
Islam recognizes four: MalikI, Hanafi, Shafi c I, Hanbali, each named after its founder. 
ndallmtn: in Mauritania ‘master crafters’ (lit. ‘teachers’). 

mulattamun-. ‘veiled ones’, a reference to the eleventh-century nomadic Lamtuna, a Sanhaja 
Berber tribe of the Western Sahara, whose political dynasty was known to Europe as the 
Almoravids (q.v.). 

murtabaSat : spring pastures of the bedouin (in Egypt). 

mustaSriba : term in early Islam for northern Arabs (who were considered by the genealogists not 

to be of true Arab descent) passing themselves off as of south Arabian and therefore ‘purer’ origin. 

muwassah , lit. ‘girdled’: form of stanzaic Arabic poetry developed in Andalusia at the end of 

the ninth century, whose language is CLA in the body of the poem but with a mixture of 

Romance and Arabic vernacular elements in the kharga , its final part. 

qabila pi qaba ? il: tribe. 

qibla: the direction of prayer (Mecca). 

rd'is al-bahr: head of the navy or admiral of the fleet. 

ragaz: the name of a metre in Arabic poetry considered to be of inferior status. The basis of it is 

the di-iambic foot (short-long, short-long) though there are a number of variants. 

seh: in Oman, the flat, narrow, cultivated coastal strip bounded by the Hajar mountains to the 

west and the Gulf of Oman to the east, into which the mountain river valleys of the Batina coast 

debouch. 

sarli, lit. ‘explanation’: word-by-word Judaeo-Arabic gloss of a Hebrew text which generally 
could not be understood independently of the source text. 

tabaqdt: in Arabo-Islamic culture, classificatory biographical literature which describes the 
lives and deeds of prominent men. 

tariqa: pi turuq, lit. ‘way’ or ‘path’ (to divine reality). The word came to denote ‘a Sufi (q.v.) order’. 

‘•ulamd? (sng f alim ), lit. ‘knowers, scholars’: class of Muslim religious scholars and a reference 
point for authoritative opinions on religious matters. 

wuguh, lit. ‘faces’: notables, social and political elite. 

zagal pi azgal: type of vernacular strophic poetry that acquired literary status in twelfth- 
century Andalusia. 

zawya pi zawaya : in North Africa, a meeting place for spiritual pursuits and religious 
instruction; a place where a tariqa (q.v.) meets. In Mauritanian society, the pi zwdya denotes 
the ‘scholar’ class. 
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4. Historical, Geographical, and Cultural Terms (in the senses used in this book) 

‘'Abbasids: major Islamic dynasty and Caliphate (AD750-1258) whose capital was Baghdad. 
‘'Abd al-Qays: ancient eastern Arabian tribe from which today’s Bahama (q.v.) claim descent. 
9 Ajam: Arabian Gulf nationals of Persian descent. 

Aghlahids: North African dynasty, vassals of the ‘•Abbasids, which ruled Ifriqiya (q.v.) from ad 
800 to ad 909. 

^ Alawi: Islamic sect, a branch of‘Twelver’ ShTism, but with syncretistic elements; found mainly in 
Syria. 

(Al-)Andalus: Muslim Spain (ad 711-1492), whose territory at the time of its greatest extent 
in the early eighth century included all of the Iberian Peninsula and some areas of south¬ 
western France. 

Al-Hira: ancient city of south-central Iraq, situated on the Tigris, founded in pre-Islamic times. 
It was originally a military camp, which became the capital of the Lakhmids (q.v.). 

Almohads (Ar. al-tnuwahhidun ): Berber dynasty of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in 
North Africa and Spain, reformist in character, founded by Mahdi ibn Tumart. The Almohads 
replaced the Almoravids (q.v.). 

Almoravids (Ar. al-murabitun): dynasty founded by the nomadic Berber-speaking Sanhaja 
(q.v.) which conquered North Africa and al-Andalus in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Al Murra: a large bedouin tribe, whose tribal homeland covers southern Qatar, neighbouring 
areas of Saudi Arabia, and part of the UAE. 

Al-Namir: pre-Islamic bedouin tribe, whose lands were located in the Middle Tigris region. 

*\Anaza: ancient bedouin tribe of Arabia, still extant. 

‘'Arab, A^rab, ‘Trban: the earliest attested senses of these terms are rather obscure 
(see chapter 1) but they all eventually came to mean ‘nomadic Arabic-speaking bedouin’. As 
elements in modern Egyptian place-names, they simply mean ‘men of...’, ‘people of... ’. In 
the modern Gulf, ‘■Arab specifically designates Gulf nationals of bedouin tribal heritage (and 
who are all Sunnis (q.v.)), as opposed to Bahama (q.v.) and ‘■Ajam (q.v.). 

Asad: pre-Islamic bedouin tribe from the north of Arabia. 

■'Asir: highland region of south-western Arabia which borders the Yemen. 

Awlad, lit. ‘sons (of)’, as in Awlad ‘•All ‘Sons of 'AH’: denotes an Arab tribe. 

Ayyubids: dynasty founded by Salah ad-DIn al-AyyubI (q.v.) which ruled Egypt, Syria-Palestine, 
northern Mesopotamia, and Yemen from the late twelfth to the mid-thirteenth century. 

Azd TJman: pre-Islamic bedouin tribe whose lands were located in south-eastern Arabia, 
roughly where the UAE now is. 

Bagirmi: Arabic-speaking area of north-eastern Nigeria bordering Chad and Cameroon, which 
has a distinctive Arabic dialect different from those which surround it. 

Bahama: an ethnonym denoting Arabic-speaking Gulf nationals of non-tribal descent who are 
all ‘Twelver’ Shi 1 'a. The largest communities of Bahama are found in Bahrain (from which they 
take their name) and eastern Saudi Arabia, but groups of them exist in every Gulf state. 
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Bahrain: in modern parlance, an independent Arab kingdom consisting of a small archipelago 
off the east coast of central Saudi Arabia. In early medieval times, ‘Bahrain’ referred to the 
whole coast of eastern Arabia from roughly modern Kuwait down to the Qatar peninsula, 
including the present-day eponymous islands, and its capital was Hajar (or Khatt) on the 
Arabian mainland. 

Bait Kathir: bedouin tribe of southern Oman (Bait = ‘House (sc. ‘sons’) of)’. 

Bakr ibn Wa^il: pre-Islamic group of tribes of eastern, central, and northern Arabia related to 
the '■'Abd al-Qays (q.v.). 

Banu, or Bani, or B. lit. ‘sons (of)’, as in B. Kilab, B. SAjlan, etc., denotes a tribe. 

Bani Hassan: a once-nomadic group of Arab origin, one of the four subtribes of the Bani 
Ma^qil (q.v.) bedouin, who migrated in the eleventh century to the Maghreb with the Bani 
Hilal (q.v.) and Bani Sulaym (q.v.). They may be of Yemeni origin. They gave their name to 
Hassaniyya (q.v.), the distinctive ‘bedouin’ Arabic dialect of Mauritania. 

Banu or Bani Hilal, adj Hilal! (q.v.), and Banu/ Bani Sulaym, adj Sulayml: a confederation of 
bedouin tribes from Najd, some of whom migrated to Egypt in the early eighth century. 
Around two centuries later, at the time of the Carmathian (q.v.) revolutionary movement in 
Bahrain, they participated in the pillage of Mecca (ad 930). After the fall of the Carmathians 
and the rise of the Fatimids (q.v.) to power in Egypt in the late tenth century, the Bani Hilal 
were expelled to southern Egypt, whence, after causing more trouble, they were expelled for 
a second time, this time to the Maghreb, where the Fatimids used them to attack the Sanhaja 
(q.v) Almoravids (q.v.) and take over Ifrlqiya (q.v.). 

Bani Ma 9 qil: major tribe of the north-western Maghreb, whose origin was probably Yemeni. 
Basra: city in southern Iraq, the main base from which the armies which conquered Transox- 
ania in the eighth century launched their campaigns. 

Bet Maztinaye: pre-Islamic Nestorian Christian ‘Diocese of Mazun (= Oman)’, which covered 
the southern Gulf. 

Bet Qatraye: pre-Islamic Nestorian Christian ‘Diocese of Qatar’, which covered the northern 
Gulf. 

Bilad al-Siidan, lit. ‘the country of the blacks’: in Maghrebi parlance, Black Africa to the south 
of the Western Sahara. 

Bou-Saada: town in south-eastern Algeria. 

Bukhara: town in modern Uzbekistan, conquered by the Arab armies in the early eighth 
century, in which an ancient Arabic dialect still survives, spoken by a handful of speakers. 
Ceuta (Ar. sabta ): ancient north Moroccan town, around 16 kilometres from Gibraltar, which 
had an important commercial role as a ‘bridge-head’ between the Mediterranean and the 
Saharan regions. 

Cilicia: region of south-central Turkey (now known as Qukurova) which borders north¬ 
western Syria, and which contains a number of Arabic-speaking minorities. 

Copts (Ar. qibt): the Christianized original population of Egypt, now entirely Arabic-speaking, 
descended from the ancient Egyptians. 

Datlnah: an inland region of southern Yemen. 
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Dofar: southernmost province of the Sultanate of Oman, whose main city is Salala and which 
borders Yemen. 

Draa (Ar. dar^a): name of Morocco’s longest river and the valley and province through which 
it flows in southern Morocco. As well as Arabic, Tashelhit (q.v.), a Berber language, is spoken 
there. 

Fayyum: ancient and strategically important region of Middle Egypt, c.ioo kilometres south¬ 
west of Cairo. 

Fatimids: an Isma^ili Shf'a dynasty and caliphate that had its origin in North Africa and 
eventually spread east, conquering Egypt and founding Cairo as its capital in 969. At its height 
the caliphate included the whole of the North African coast and its hinterland, Egypt, Sicily, the 
Levant, and the Hijaz (q.v.). It fell to the Ayyubids (q.v.) in 1171, and was incorporated into the 
‘'Abbasid caliphate (q.v.). 

Fezzan: large mountainous area of desert in south-western Libya. 

Geniza: repository for Hebrew and Judaeo-Arabic writings, including everyday documents 
such as letters, accounts, court records, deeds, contracts. 

Ghadames: ancient Libyan oasis town on the border with Tunisia and Algeria, which was once 
an important point on a trans-Saharan trade route. Its language, Ghadamsi, is a variety of Berber. 

Griot, see iggawdtv. the traditional musicians-courtiers to the warrior class in Mauritanian society. 
Hadramawt: a deep fertile valley with precipitous sides running west-east in south-eastern 
Yemen, parallel to the southern coast of Arabia, with a narrow coastal plain to its south and 
arid lands to the north which lead to the Empty Quarter. Its ancient metropolis was Shabwa. 
Hal-Pulaaren: second largest ethnic group in Senegal after the Wolof. 

(al)-Hasa: group of oasis towns in eastern Arabia, opposite the Bahrain islands, with a large 
Shi f a population; its major centres are al-Hufuf and al-Qatif. 

Hashimite(s) (Ar. hashimi): nisba adjective (q.v.) of the Sharifs (= descendants of the 
Prophet’s grandson Hasan) of the Hijaz, who ruled Mecca and Medina from the tenth century 
until 1924 and provided the twentieth-century royal families of Syria, Iraq, and Jordan. 
Hatay: southern Turkish province with an Arabic-speaking minority, bordering Syria. Its main 
cities are Antakya and Iskenderun. 

Hejaz or Hijaz (Ar. Higaz lit. ‘barrier’): the north-western region of the Arabian Peninsula, in 
which Mecca and Medina are situated. 

Hilall and pre-Hilali (dialects): the pre-Hilall dialects of Arabic are those brought from the 
Arabian Peninsula to North Africa and Spain by the first wave of Arab migrants in the late 
seventh to the early eighth centuries; Hilali dialects are those brought much later by a series of 
mass migrations of the BanI Hilal and Bani Sulaym (qq.v.) from Upper Egypt to North Africa 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. 

Hugariyyah/ Hujriyya: well-cultivated mountainous region in the southern part of north 
Yemen. The Hujriyya tribe who live there claim to be descended from the ancient Himyar 
(see Himyaritic). 

Hwala: community of Arab origin, originally mainly coastal traders, and all Sunnis, who 
migrated to the southern Persian coast at an indeterminate time in the past and were expelled 
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from there in the early twentieth century, returning to the Arab side of the Gulf. They count 
among their number many prominent contemporary merchant families of Bahrain and other 
Gulf States. 

Ibadi/ Ibadism: one of the earliest Islamic sects, which takes its name from c Abd Allah b. Ibad. 
It is a branch of Kharijism (q.v.) and its adherents are mainly found today in Oman, 
Tripolitania (Jabal Nafusa), and southern Algeria (Mzab (q.v.)). 

Idrisids: dynasty which ruled Morocco from ad 788 to ad 974. 

Ifriqi pi Afariqa, lit. ‘African(s)’: post-Islamic conquest Arabic term for the Latin-speaking 
indigenous population of the central North Africa coast (Ifriqiya, q.v.) living mainly in towns. 
Ifriqiya: in medieval Arab writings, part of the North African littoral, covering approximately 
today’s eastern Algeria, Tunisia, and Tripolitania (western Libya). 

Iyad: ancient Arab tribe which originated in the Tihama (q.v.) but eventually made its way to 
Mesopotamia. 

Jabal Razih: remote mountainous massif in north-western Yemen where Razihi (q.v.) is 
spoken, a language which may be a relative of one of the Ancient South Arabian (q.v.) 
languages. 

Jazira: a low-lying plateau (with some mountains) which forms the northern part of 
Mesopotamia. 

Jbala: a region of northern Morocco which extends south from the Straits of Gibralatar to Taza, 
in which the main towns are Tetouan, Chefchaouen, Ouezzane, and Taounate. 

Karaite Jews: movement which recognizes the Hebrew Bible alone as its supreme legal 
authority in Jewish religious law and theology, rejecting the written collections of the oral 
tradition in the Midrash or Talmud, because it sees them as non-binding. 

Kharijism: the earliest sect of Islam (Ar. xarigl pi xawarig lit. ‘those who go out’). The schism 
arose as a result of a disagreement concerning the basis for the Caliphal succession following 
the murder of the third Caliph, c Uthman ibn ‘•Affan. 

Khuzistan: a province (capital Ahvaz) of south-western Iran which geographically more or less 
corresponds to ancient Elam. It has a large Arabic-speaking population as a result of bedouin 
migrations from Arabia, and before 1925 was popularly known as Arabistan. 

Kufa (Ar. al-kufa ): Iraqi city c.110 kilometres south of Baghdad on the Euphrates. It was 
founded ex nihilo in ad 638 as a military establishment to control southern Mesopotamia. 
Lakhmids: a pre-Islamic dynasty of Iraq which lasted from c.ad 300 to ad 600 and whose 
capital was at al-Hira (q.v.). 

Lisan al-'vArab, lit. ‘the Tongue of the Arabs’: a famous thirteenth-century dictionary of Arabic 
compiled by Ibn Mandur. 

Lower Egypt: the northernmost region of Egypt, including Cairo and the Nile Delta. 

Madhij: ancient Yemeni tribe which had a considerable role in the early Islamic conquests, 
notably in Egypt. The tribe is still extant in modern Yemen. 

Maghreb (Ar. al-magrib, lit. ‘the west, the place where the sun sets’): the western Arabic¬ 
speaking lands, consisting of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and Tripolitania (western Libya). 
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Maiduguri: large city of about two million people in north-eastern Nigeria, and capital of 
Borno State, whose population is predominantly Muslim. 

Mameluke (Ar. mamluk lit. ‘slave’): name of the sultanate which ruled Egypt and Syria from ad 
1250 to ad 1517, whose military caste were slaves of varied origins: Crimeans, Circassians, 
Abkhazians, Oghuz Turks, and Georgians. 

Manama: capital city and main town of the Kingdom of Bahrain. 

Mandaeans: ancient non-Christian gnostic religious community (Aram, manda ‘knowledge’) 
living in southern Iraq /Iran, whose language was Mandaic, a variety of Eastern Aramaic (q.v.). 
Marazlg: bedouin tribe of southern Tunisia. 

Marib: name of a group of oases and a dam in pre-Islamic Yemen, c.135 kilometres east of 
San f a ? . In antiquity Marib was the capital of the Sabaean/ Sabaic (q.v.) realm. The dam was 
first built c.1700 bc, and periodically burst and was rebuilt. The final catastrophic burst 
(mentioned in the Qur'an) occurred at the beginning of the seventh century ad. This event 
destroyed irrigation works and caused major population movements (c.50,000 people), notably 
eastwards to Oman, and even to regions as far away as Syria and Iraq. 

Marinids: a Berber dynasty which ruled the western Maghreb from the mid-thirteenth to the 
mid-fifteenth century. 

Marsh Arabs (Ar. mfddnlma^ddn): the indigenous population of the wetlands of the Euphra¬ 
tes Delta in southern Iraq, who speak a dialect of Iraqi Arabic and are all Shl c a, apart from a few 
Aramaic-speaking Mandaeans (q.v.) who work as boat-builders and craftsmen. 

Mashreq (Ar. al-masriq , lit. ‘the place where the sun rises’): the eastern Arabic-speaking lands 
comprising Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Jordan, Iraq, and the Arabian Peninsula. 

Mauritania Tingitana: Roman province coinciding roughly with the northern part of present- 
day Morocco and the Spanish cities of Ceuta and Melilla. Its capital city was the city of Tingis 
(Berber Titigi), which is the modern city of Tangier. 

Middle Egypt: the land between the Nile Delta including Cairo (= Lower Egypt) in the north 
and the Sa c Id (= Upper Egypt), which begins at Asyut in the south. 

Morisco: term applied to Spanish Muslims who were forcibly converted to Christianity 
between 1499 and 1526 and to their descendants, who continued to live in Spain until they 
were expelled between 1609 and 1614. 

Mzab: a region of the Algerian Sahara in which communities of Ibadis (q.v.) began settling 
from the eleventh century. There are five main oasis towns, of which the largest is Ghardaia. 

Najd (Ar. nagd ‘uplands’), adj Najdi: the central region of Arabia, mainly desert and steppe, 
but with some oases and agriculture. The area is home to many major bedouin tribes, such as 
the Mutayr, Harb, c Utayba, Subay 1 ’, Dawasir, ‘•Awazim. The ruling families of several Gulf 
States are originally of Najdi origin, as is a proportion of their population. 

Najran: an ancient city in south-western Arabia, on the border with Yemen, to which it 
belonged until the mid-1930s and the establishment of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. In 
ancient times it was an agricultural and trade centre, being situated at the intersection of two 
major caravan routes, and it had important Jewish and Christian communities. 

Negev (Ar. al-naqbl nagb ): desert region of southern Palestine, now part of Israel, which 
adjoins the Sinai Peninsula. The earliest recorded bedouin tribes of the area were the Bali and 
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the Judham, which participated in the conquest and arabization of Egypt. The major contem¬ 
porary tribes are the Tarabln and the Tiyaha. 

Ottoman: a Turkish dynasty, of Oghuz origin, which eventually ruled a large Eurasian empire 
(c. 1280-1924) including Arabic-speaking lands (especially Egypt, Syria-Palestine, and Iraq). 
Qarmatians (or Carmathians) (Ar. qarmatl pi qaramita): a ninth-to-tenth-century offshoot of 
the Isma'Ili Shf'a, established by Hamdan Qarmat, an Isma‘ , ’ili from near al-Kufa (q.v.) in 
southern Iraq. They revolted against the ‘'Abbasid Caliphate (q.v.) and set up a utopian 
republic in al-Bahrain (q.v.) and al-Hasa (q.v.) in ad 899, which lasted until 1078. Prayer, 
fasting, and other Muslim practices were abolished. They are infamous for their sacking of 
Mecca in 930 and the theft of the Black Stone. 

Qays: a pre-Islamic tribe of eastern Arabia. 

Quda ,; a: a group of ancient Arab tribes which included Ball and Juhayna, whose tribal lands 
were in the north-west of the Arabian Peninsula. Tribes from the Quda'a group, notably Bali, 
were involved in the conquest and settlement of Egypt. 

Quraysh: the tribe of the Prophet Muhammad, which was dominant in Mecca. There was a 
large immigration of Quraysh to Middle Egypt in the tenth century. 

Rabftah: one of the two largest tribal confederations of northern Arabia (the other being Mudar). 

Reconquista: the ‘Reconquest’ of Spain, a period of wars spanning more than seven centuries 
and completed in 1492, in which the armies of various Christian Spanish kingdoms recaptured 
the Iberian peninsula from the Muslim Arabs who had held it since 710. 

Rum (Ar. rum, lit. ‘Greeks’): the Greek-speaking inhabitants of North African towns at the 
time of the earliest (eighth-century) Muslim conquest, who were the descendants of former 
Byzantine soldiers and colonists. 

Rustumids: an Ibadi (q.v.) dynasty (ad 778-909) of Persian origin which ruled from its base in 
Tahart (now called Tiaret) in what is now western Algeria. 

Sahel (Ar. sahil ‘shore, edge’): the southern edge of the Sahara desert, which borders on (from 
west to east) Senegal, Mauritania, Mali, Burkina Faso, Niger, the north-eastern tip of Nigeria, 
Chad, and the Sudan. 

Sanhaja: Berber tribe which founded the Almoravid (q.v.) dynasty and dominated the Maghreb 
and Ifriqiya (q.v.) from the tenth century until the coming of the Bani Hilal (q.v.). 

Shammar: tribal bedouin confederation whose traditional homelands are in northern Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and Iraq. 

Shawi (Ar. sawl pi sawiya lit. ‘sheep-breeder / herder’): a general (and originally somewhat 
derogatory) term for bedouin who herd sheep rather than camels. The Shawi tribes of the 
Fertile Crescent have a distinctive ‘bedouin’-type dialect. 

Shi^a, ShlTsm, adj Shl’T: broadly speaking, a religious movement which upholds a privileged 
position for the Prophet’s family (ahl al-bayt) in the leadership of the Muslim Community. 
The term sfa derives from sfat f Alt ‘the party / partisans of C A 1 I’, i.e. ‘■All b. Abi Talib, the 
Prophet’s cousin and brother-in-law and the fourth Caliph, who was preceded and succeeded 
by Caliphs who were not from the Prophet’s family. 

Siirt: town in south-eastern Anatolia, Turkey. An Arabic dialect of the Mesopotamian 
qdltu-type (q.v.) is spoken there. 
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Sijilmassa (or Sijilmasa): mined medieval Moroccan town on the River Ziz, Tafilalt oasis (q.v.), 
founded in ad 758. It is c.300 kilometres south-east of Fas on the edge of the northern Sahara 
and was on important trade routes. 

Sunna, adj Sunni: Ar. sunna means ‘accepted practice’ in a general sense, and came to be 
applied to the (exemplary) actions and customs of the Prophet and early pious Muslims. 
Eventually, the term came to mean ‘religious orthodoxy’, in contrast to the heterodoxy of 
Shi 1 'ism (q.v.). 

Sufi pi Suflyya: a person who seeks the attainment of an inner, mystical dimension of Islam 
[tasawwuf). The word suf means ‘sheep’s wool’ and sufi is derived from it, probably referen¬ 
cing the rough garb worn by ascetics and mystics. The existence of Suflyya is attested from the 
eighth century. 

Tafilalt: district of south-eastern Morocco in which ancient Sijilmassa (q.v.) was situated. It is 
a broad basin through which the River Ziz flows, forming an alluvial plain c. 20 kilometres long x 
16 kilometres wide, very fertile where irrigated. 

Taghlib: important, mainly nomadic tribe of the Rabf'ah group, which, before Islam, was based 
in Mesopotamia and north Arabia. 

Tamim: a very large bedouin tribe of pre-Islamic north-eastern Arabia. 

Tanukh: a pre-Islamic tribal confederacy first formed in al-Bahrain (q.v.), which then grad¬ 
ually moved north, ultimately reaching the Fertile Crescent. 

Tayyi ? : an ancient Arabian tribe which migrated in pre-Islamic times from the south of the 
peninsula to what is now the Jabal Shammar region of north-central Arabia. 

Tihamah: the coastal plain that extends the whole length of the west coast of Arabia, but in 
particular the southern two thirds of it, viz. the Tihamat <; Asir (q.v.) and Tihamat al-Yaman. 
Tikrit: an Iraqi town on the Tigris River about 140 kilometres north of Baghdad and the same 
distance south of Mosul. It had a large Christian population before Islam and in the early 
Islamic period. Its original Arabic dialect is of the qaltu-type. 

Tilimsan (modern Tlemcen): ancient town in western Algeria, which was at the junction of 
important east-west and north-south trade routes. 

Transoxania / Transoxiana: the region of Central Asia which lies between the Amu Darya 
(Oxus) and Syr Darya (Jaxartes) rivers, roughly corresponding to modem Uzbekistan, Tajiki¬ 
stan, southern Kyrgyzstan, and south-western Kazakhstan. This vast territory, formerly known 
as Turkistan, was conquered and lightly colonized by the Arabs in the early eighth century but 
was never fully arabicized. A number of scattered Arabic Sprachinseln still survive there up to 
the present day, heavily influenced by the Turkic and Persic languages which surround them. 
Tuareg (Ar. targi pi twang ‘man from Targa’ (= Berber name of Fezzan (q.v.))): Berber tribal 
people of the Sahara, living in what is now Algeria, Libya, Niger, Mali, and Burkina Faso. 
Turkoman: a collective term for the ethnically Turkic tribes distributed over many parts of the 
Middle East (notably Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq) and Central Asia since medieval times. 
Umayyads (Ar. banu umayya): (1) Islamic dynasty and Caliphate based in Syria, whose 
Caliphs ruled the Islamic World in the period ad 661-750; (2) Islamic dynasty based in 
Spain (ad 756-1031), offshoot of the Umayyads of Syria. 
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Ulad Brahim of Saida: large bedouin tribe of southern Algeria. 

Upper Egypt (= the Sa c Id): the southern region of Egypt which begins at the Nile city of Asyut. 
The region has a dialect distinctively different from those of Middle and Lower Egypt. 
Volubilis (Ar. walili ): originally Amazigh, then Roman, city in Morocco near Meknes, 
probably the ancient capital of Mauritania Tingitana (q.v.). 

Yazidis: a mainly Kurdish-speaking group inhabiting areas of northern Iraq around Mosul 
whose identity is defined by their syncretistic religion, which contains elements of Zoroas¬ 
trianism, Hinduism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. The name of the group derives from 
Yazid b. Mu c awiya, the second Umayyad (q.v.) Caliph. 

Zaer: bedouin tribe of northern Morocco, whose tribal lands were near Rabat. 


5. Personalia 

Al-BakrI, Abu c Ubayd ‘•Abd Allah (1014-94): Andalusian historian and geographer. 
Al-Jawhari, Abu Nasr Isma^il (’-c.1007): Arabic lexicographer, compiler of the tenth-century 
al-sahah (or al-sihah) (lit. ‘the True, the Authentic’), a milestone in Arabic lexicography. 
Al-Kindi, Abu ‘'Umar Muhammad (897-961): Egyptian historian of the governors ( Wulat ) of 
Egypt. 

Al-MaqrizI, Taqi al-Din Abu M Abbas (1364-1442): historian of Egypt. 

Al-Muqaddasi, Shams al-Din Abu ‘■Abd Allah (extant in the second half of the tenth century): 
geographer of the Islamic world, born in Jerusalem. 

Al-Qalqashandi, Shihab al-Din Abu l- f Abbas (1355-1418): chancery secretary to the Mam¬ 
eluke administration in Egypt, legal scholar, litterateur, genealogist, and historian of Egypt. 
Al-Shushtari, Abu 1 -Hasan (1212-69): Andalusian poet and mystic, who composed his 
muwassahdt (q.v.) and azgal (q.v. sub zagal) in an artistic variety of dialectal Arabic. 
Al-Tabari, Abu JaTar Muhammad ibn Jarir (839-923): celebrated universal historian, Qur’an 
commentator and polymath, born in Central Asia, lived most of his life in Baghdad. 

(ibn) Al-Taghribirdi, Abu 1 -Mahasin Jamal al-Din (1409-70): historian of Egypt. 

Al-Waqidi, Muhammad ibn ‘'Umar ibn Waqid (747-822): historian of early Islam, born in Medina. 
Qelebi, Evliya (real name Mehmed Zilli) (1611-C.1684): Turkish traveller who wrote the 
seyahatname (‘Travelogue’), based on his journeys through the Ottoman Empire. 

Ibn <; Abd al-Hakam, Abu 1 -Qasim f Abd al-Rahman (798-871): earliest Egyptian-born histor¬ 
ian of Egypt. 

Ibn Battuta, Shams al-Din Abu c Abd Allah (1304-68): Moroccan traveller, born in Tangier, 
who travelled through the whole of the Islamic world and wrote his famous Rihla (‘Journey’) 
based on his adventures. 

Ibn Hawqal, Abu 1 -Qasim ibn ‘■All (extant in the second half of the tenth century): Arab 
geographer born in north Mesopotamia and a contemporary of al-Muqaddasi (q.v.). 

Ibn Iyas, Abu 1 -Barakat Muhammad ibn Ahmad (1448-1524): historian of the late Mameluke 
dynasty and the early period (from 1517) of the Ottoman dynasty in Egypt. 
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Ibn Khaldun, Wall al-DIn c Abd al-Rahman (1332-82): Tunisian philosopher of history and 
polymath, author of the Muqaddima (‘Prolegomenon’). 

Ibn Mandur, Muhammad ibn Mukarram ibn ‘■All (1233-1312): author of the celebrated 
Arabic dictionary Lisdn al-^Arab (‘the Tongue of the Arabs’). 

Ibn Quzman al-Qurtubi, Abu Bakr Muhammad al-Asghar (1078-1160): Andalusian poet who 
composed in an artistic variety of dialectal Arabic. 

Maimonides, Moses (known in Arabic as Ibn Maymun) (1135-1204): Andalusian Sephardic 
Jewish philosopher, physician, theologian, and astronomer, born in Cordova, died in Egypt. 
Muhammad ‘'All (1769-1849): Albanian-descended Ottoman army officer, self-declared Khe¬ 
dive (‘viceroy’) and founder of modern Egypt. 

Pedro de Alcala (c. 145 5-c. 1508): author of Arte para ligera mente saber la lengua arauiga y 
Vocabulista arauiga en letra castellana (1505), in which the bulk of the Arabic material is 
Andalusian dialectal Arabic. 

Sa^adya Gaon (known in Arabic as Sa c Id bin Yusuf al-Fayyumi (882/892-942): Egyptian rabbi, 
philosopher, translator, and Hebrew linguist. 

Salah ad-DIn al-Ayyubl (known in Europe as ‘Saladin’) (1138-93): military commander and 
founder of the Ayyubid (q.v.) dynasty, champion of the Muslim resistance to the Crusaders. 
Slbawaih, Abu Bishr ‘Amr ibn ‘'Uthman (C.760-C.796): Persian-born founding father of Arabic 
grammatical science, whose single work Kitab Slbawaih (‘Sibawaih’s Book’) remains the basis 
of all indigenous treatments of Arabic grammar. 

■TJqba ibn Nafi 1 ' (622-83): commander of the Muslim army which conquered North Africa, 
and the founder of Qayrawan, Tunisia. 
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Note: The names listed below are those of the Arab grammarians, philologists, Western 
Arabists and general linguists whose work is referred to in this book. The names of Arab 
rulers, European travellers, and other historical figures whose names occasionally occur in the 
text are excluded, but basic information on a number of them may be found in the Glossary. 
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Aquilina 52, 58 

Arnold 70, 161, 163, 166, 169, 182 n.39, 

183 n.48, 200-2, 263, 270 n.26, 271 n.34, 
272, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278 n.53, 281, 

281 n.65, 282 n.68, 283, 284, 288, 289, 290 
Aro 182, 182 n.44 

Asiri 319, 323, 326, 327, 328, 329, 333, 334 
Attayoub 307, 310 n.39, 314 n.47 
Avanzini 188 


Avishur 150, 169, 181 n.37, 183, 184, 

186, 193 

Azzopardi-Alexander 211 

Baccouche 32, 38, 62 
Bacque-Grammont 193 
Bahat 169 
Bailey 17, 72 n.14 
Baneth 97 n.i, 104 n.14 
Baqir 114, 114 n.6 

Bar-Asher 58, 150, 160, 165, 167, 168, 169 
Barthelemy 9 n.17, 172, 183 n.47, 187, 194, 
195, 196, 202 
Bassal 199 n.100 
Bauer 74 

Beeston 188, 317, 318, 320, 321, 325, 

328, 329 

Behnstedt 19, 20, 33, 36, 41, 45-7, 52, 54-5, 
57. 59. 69-76, 78, 79-85, 87-8, 93-4, 97, 
129, 142 n.52, 158, 164, 176, 181-5, 191 
n.76, 194 n.85, 195, 197, 198, 200, 201, 
210-12, 219, 221, 257 n.i, 262-3, 265, 267 
n.19, 270-1, 273, 275-8, 280-1, 283-4, 
286, 288-9, 3°2, 317-19, 320, 322-5, 327, 
330-2 

Bellem 319, 320, 333 

Benabbou 45, 46, 46 n.44, 47 , 5 2 , 57 

Bengtsson 183, 189 

Ben-Hayyim 150 

Benkato 299 n.17 

Bergstrasser 183 n.46 

Bettega 97, 106, 106 n.22 

Bettini 266, 267 n.19, 268 n.21, 277, 303 

Bisang 252 n.43 

Black 115 n.7, 120 

Blanc 17, 22, 26, 45, 69, 74, 76 n.19,120,123, 
146, 160-6, 168-9, 296, 264, 270 n.30, 272 
n.35, 276 n.48, 277, 280-2, 284, 291, 303 
Blau 10-11, 56, 75 n.18, 97, 104-6, 150, 
154-7, 160, 164-5, 168, 174 n.8, 179, 181 
n.34, 183, 185, 188-9, 193 n.82, 194, 200 
n.101, 202-4, 244, 268 
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Bloch 57 n.68 

Borg 18, 117 n.i8, 181 n.33, 198 n.98, 

200 n.100, 2ii, 221 n.18, 263 n.9, 263 n.io, 
269 11.25, 275, 275 n.44, 285, 291 
Boris 192, 299, 303 n.24 
Boucherit 44, 53, 54 
Bouvat 313 n.45 
Bravmann 46 
Breban 252 n.43 
Brincat 34 n.11 
Britain 95 

Britti 202 n.105, 203 n.110 
Brockelmann 75 n.18 
Brockett 114, 118, 213 
Brunot 169 
Burkitt 9 n.18 

Bybee 251, 251 n.42, 252, 253 

Calvet 315 n.49 
Cameron 9 n.18 
Campbell 206 

Cantineau 9 n.17, 25, 43, 44 n.38, 46, 49, 

70 n.7, 70 n.9, 92, 177, 291, 295 n.5, 297, 
298, 299, 302 

Caubet 36, 47, 51 n.55, 216 
Chafik 59 n.73 

Chaker 30 n.3, 37, 37 n.19, 37 n.20, 59 n.72 
Chetrit 150, 160, 163, 167, 168, 169 
Chtatou 35 n.15 
Cleveland 195 

Cohen, D. 8, 44, 46 n.43, 47. 4 ®. 5 2 > 56, 58, 
169, 177, 296 n.6, 299 n.15, 302, 3°5 
Cohen, M. 56, 161, 162, 164, 169, 187 n.57, 
188 n.6o, 191 n.74, 199 n.100 
Colin 34, 35 n.14, 37,42, 45 n.41, 54, 61 n.8o, 
63 n.91, 295, 296, 299 n.15 
Contini 171, 199 n.100, 203, 283 n.69, 284, 
284 n.71 
Correll 182, 279 

Corriente 16-17, 34, 55 n.62, 57, 70 n.6, 
75-6, 92, 97, 97 n.2, 99 n.5, 101 n.7, 
106-10, 158, 174 n.8, 177, 319 
Cowell 194, 211, 211 n.4, 220 
Creason 177 n.19 
Cressier, Patrice 40 n.28 

D’Arcy 207, 247 
Davey 124 n.31, 130 n.36 
Davies 91 
de Foucauld 310 
de Haan 215 

de Jong 21, 21 n.31, 64, 74, 93, 303 
de Premare 35, 50, 54 n.6o, 59, 60, 63 


Destaing 296 
Dhina 298 
Dia 313 n.46 
Diagana 310, 311 

Diem 35, 35 n.14, 47 . 128, 168, 169, 177, 

188 n.61, 189 n.65, 193, 193 n.8o, 194, 

200, 200 n.104, 201, 203, 203 n.108, 283, 
283 n.69 

Dimmendaal 206 
Dixon 209, 245 
Dodsworth 217 
Dozy 38 
Drop 90 n.50 
Drory 149 
Drouin 307 n.33 
Dubie 308, 309 n.36, 312 
Durand 33, 44, 46, 46 n.44, 48, 51 n.56, 52, 
53 . 54 , 57 . 171, 196, 202 
Durand Zuniga 182 n.39 

Eades 50 n.53, 250, 316 n.i 
Edzard 50, 271, 280 
Eid 278 

Eksell/ Eksell-Harning 54, 54 n.59, 187 n.58, 
191 n.74, 194, 194 n.84, 195 n.88, 201, 217, 
217 n.11, 218, 223 n.21, 230 n.27, 280 
El Aissati 35, 36, 47, 59 n.73 
Elomari 329 
Elramli 319 

Elyaacoubi 53, 54, 58, 59 n.74, 60, 296 
Erwin 17, 137 

Feghali 9 n.17, 17 . 184 n.50, 186, 194, 199 
n.100, 201, 203 n.108 
Fenton 149, 154 
Ferguson 5 n.7, 8, 328 
Ferrando 17, 28, 97, 97 n.2, 98 n.4, 107 n.24, 
107 n.27, no, 134, 266, 267, 303 
Fischer 46, 55, 57, 72, 85, 154, 196, 

217 n.io, 237, 269 n.25, 274, 277, 

303, 329 

Fleisch 176, 177, 182, 201 
Francois 264 
Frankel 200 n.100 
Fuck 28, 64 n.i, 69 n.6 

Gairdner 9 n.18 
Gallego 168, 169 
Galloway 118 
Garbell 176, 178 
Gensler 253 
George 115 n.7, 120 
Germanos 194 n.84 
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Geva-Kleinberger 162, 163, 166, 167, 169 

Gibson 47, 48 n.47, 49, 58 

Glaser 187 n.57 

Glover Stalls 316 nn.1-3, 329 

Goitein 39, 41, 41 n.35, 78, 169 

Gonzalez 196 

Goodman 5 n.6 

Gralla 219, 220 n.17 

Grand’Henry 10,11 n.22, 32, 44, 44 n.39, 47, 
48, 56, 297, 298, 299 n.16 
Greenman 93, 142 n.52, 323 
Griffini 88, 90 n.52, 93 
Griffith 200 n.102 

Grigore 263, 265, 268, 269 n.24, 275 n.44, 

277, 287 

Grotzfeld 176, 177 n.20, 179, 182 n.40, 219 
Guerrero 46 n.44 
Guiga 75, 192 

Habtour 318 
Halayqa 199 n.100 
Hanafi 120 
Handal 118 
Harrell 36, 53, 324 n.9 
Hary 154, 168, 169 
Hassan 225, 230 
Hasselbach 244 

Heath 43, 47, 48, 54, 56 n.66, 57 n.67, 58, 

92, 161, 162, 164, 169, 297, 302 n.23, 311, 
324 n.9 
Heine 27, 251 
Hellmuth 230 
Henkin 303 n.24 
Henshke 165, 169 
Herin 25, 221 
Heselwood 318, 319, 320 
Hobeyka, Youssef 199 n.100 
Holes 5 n.6, 8,11, 13,15-19, 21, 24-6, 37, 44 
n.38, 50 n.53, 52, 57 n.67, 59. 72 n.14, 85 
n.36, 97. 102, 104, 106-7, 111-12, 115 n.8, 
124, 126-9, 132 n.41, 134 n.43, 137-9, 
144-7, 156. 158 n.i, 190, 191 n.74, 196, 
201, 212-13, 215 n.9, 217-19, 230 n.28, 
245, 247, 250, 260, 262, 264 n.11, 266-8, 
270-1, 278-80, 283, 288, 302-4, 316, 319, 

321, 324 

Hopkins 5 n.6, 9, 9 n.19,10, 11 n.22,14 n.23, 
97 n.3, 105 n.16, 151, 154, 168, 176 n.16, 
177. 177 n.18, 179, 181, 181 n.30, 185, 

185 n.52, 199 n.100, 205, 285 
Horesh 25 
Houtsma 176 
Hoyland 4, 6, 200 n.102 


Ibn Manddur 178 

Ingham 6, 24, 97, 123, 131, 131 n.39, 137 . 
141, 213, 236, 236 n.37, 267, 267 n.17, 273, 
299 n.18, 302, 315, 326 n.12, 331 
Irshied 331 
Isaksson 274, 289 
Ivanyi 264 

Jabri 197 
Janda 207-8, 254 
Jarad 188 n.6o 

Jastrow 46, 55, 57, 70, 75, 85, 95, 120, 137, 
151, 161, 163-5, 169. 200, 217 n.10, 218, 
240, 257 n.i, 263-5, 269 n.24, 270, 272, 
274-82, 285, 287, 289-90, 329, 334 
Jayakar 142 n.52 

Johnstone 85, 114, 123 n.27, 124, 127, 134 
n.42,138, 213, 265 n.15, 272 n.35, 275 n.44, 
276 n.48, 277, 303, 321, 327 
Joseph 218 n.13 

Kamil 201 

Kampffmeyer 45, 45 n.40, 187 n.57, 188 
n.6o, 191 n.74, 218, 219, 219 n.16, 

235 n.36, 245 
Kara 162, 169 
Katz 166 
Kaufman 19, 93 
Kaufmann 118 n.19 
Kenstowicz 331 
Khalafallah 85 

Khan 10, 23, 151, 152, 153, 157, 158, 159, 
164, 165, 166, 168, 169, 173, 280 n.62, 288 
Kieffer 236 n.37 
Kinberg 200 n.101 
Klimiuk 202 
Knauf 200 n.102 
Knutsson 184 
Kofler 7 n.13, 119. 179 
Kogan 177, 318 

Kossmann 35, 36 n.18, 47, 47 n.46 
Kranich 251, 252 n.43 
Krebernik 7 n.15, 114 n.4 

Labov 208, 212, 247, 248 
Lahdo 261 n.5, 269 n.23, 2 73 . 286, 

286 n.75, 289 

Landberg 9 n.17, 7 ° n.7, 75, 93, 115 n.9, 118, 
128, 140 n.50, 187 n.57, 192, 193, 200, 205, 
269 n.25, 302 
Laoust 94 
La Rosa 97 
Lecerf 176, 201 
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Lehman 207 n.2 

Lentin 11 n.22, 52, 72, 157, 173-6, 

179, 182-5, 187, 189-97, 2 °i> 211, 

263, 269 n.25, 270, 278, 281, 284 n.72, 

285 n.73 
Le Quellec 305 

Levin, A. 180, 204 n.111, 264, 284 

Levin, B. 186, 187, 188 

Levy 39, 40, 92, 169 

Lewicki 34, 82, 89, 89 n.47 

Lewin 273 

Lonnet 199 

Loubignac 296 

Lux 307 

Macdonald 3, 4, 170, 174, 178 n.23, 191 
n.75, 200 n.102, 323 

Magidow 7 n.14, 65, 69, 71, 72 n.12, 171, 
184, 261, 264, 264 n.12 
Malka 169 
Manfredi 2, 27 
Mansour 169 

Mar^ais, Ph. 36, 43, 44, 46, 48, 49, 49 n.49, 
50, 50 n.52, 51, 51 n.55, 52, 53, 54, 

55, 55 n.63, 57, 58, 58 n.69, 88, 92, 

92 n.54, 298 

Mar^ais, W. 9 n.17, 30 n.3, 38, 38 n.23, 39 > 
40 n.26, 42, 75, 169, 192, 295, 295 n.5, 
299, 302 

Mascitelli 177 n.17 
Masliyah 287 
Mavroudi 174, 174 n.7 
McWhorter 209 n.3 
Meissner 9 n.17, 123, 137 
Mejdell 11, 156 
Metcalfe 54 
Meyer 323 
Mifsud 48 
Miller 27 
Milroy 25-6 
Mitchell 221, 222 
Molan 34 

Monferrer-Sala 178, 186 
Monteil, C. 306 
Morag 166, 169 
Moscati 241 

Moscoso 45, 58, 296, 299 n.15 
Muller, A. 204 
Muller W. 325, 327 
Miiller-Kessler 121, 122, 

Musil 7 n.15 

Muth 178, 181, 185, 186, 189, 189 n.69, 194 
Mutzafi 167 


Naess 27 

Naim/ Na'im-Sambar 319, 324 
Nallino 78 
Naveh 113 n.i 

Nebes 188, 316 n.i, 330, 330 n.16 
Nettle 254 n.44 

Nevo 161, 164, 166, 169, 284 n.70, 290 
Newby 168 
Newmeyer 206 
Nishio 84 

Noldeke 177, 187 n.57, 188 n.6o, 191 n.74, 
194 n.83, 195 

Ostoya-Delmas 50 
Ould Cheikh 32, 307, 309, 310, 312 
Owens 17, 75-6, 85, 87 n.40, 88, 92 n.54, 
97, 102, 106, 110 n.32, 111, 123 n.30, 

133, 187 n.58, 190, 191 n.74, 20 9> 

215, 217, 223 n.22, 225-6, 230-1, 

2 35 > 2 4 i» 2 44 - 5 . 2 47 > 2 50, 263-7, 

2 75 > 284 

Palva 168, 170, 191, 195, 257 n.i, 288, 290 
Pat-El 268 

Pereira 30 n.4, 32, 45, 47, 48, 49, 51, 52, 52 
n.57, 55> 58, 211, 216, 240, 299 n.17 
Persson 213, 214, 214 n.7, 215, 215 n.9, 

230 n.27 
Petrollino 27 
Piamenta 161, 169, 324 
Pichler 305 
Poplack 252 n.43 
Postgate 113, 115 n.7, 120 
Prasse 309 n.38, 310 
Prochazka, S. 60, 170 n.i, 184 n.50, 

203 n.107, 221, 262, 263, 265, 268, 269, 
270-8, 281-2, 284-8, 291, 302, 303, 324, 
325 n.10 

Prochazka, T. 44 n.38, 71, 85, 92, 126, 

142 n.52, 328 n.15 
Prochazka-Eisl 262 

Qalisheh 124 

Rabin 7, 14, 15, 19, 83, 129, 212, 235 n.36, 
321, 323, 340 
Radenberg 168 
Rahmouni 45 n.42 
Ratzaby 168 

Reichmuth 2, 17, 64, 76 n.18, 85, 85 n.35, 
133, 138, 138 n.45, 138 n.46 
Reinhardt 9 n.17, 17 > 118 
Rendsburg 204 
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Retso 3, 81, 170, 182, 182 n.40, 187 11.58, 
188, 188 n.61, 191 n.74, 200 n.100, 200 
n.102, 209 n.3, 217, 217 n.12, 218, 244, 
245, 246, 268, 269, 269 n.23, 279, 283, 

320, 328 
Richter 6 

Rio Sanchez 200 n.103, 283 n.69 
Ritt-Benmimoun 47, 49 n.50 
Robin 19, 113, 320, 322, 323, 325 
Rosenbaum 162, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169 
Rosenhouse 20, 20 n.30, 74, 272 n.38, 

302, 303 
Rossi 327 
Roth 191 
Roux 270 n.31 

Rubin 41 n.3i, 54, 187 n.58, 278 n.58, 

284, 328 

Saada 169 
Sabar 169 
Sabbagh 172, 194 

Sabuni 263, 263 n.9, 264, 275, 278 n.53, 

286 n.75 
Sa'id 9 n.18 
Salame 190 n.73, 194 
Salonen, A. 115, 115 n.7 
Sanchez 33 n.10, 44, 46 n.44, 54, 56 
Sasse 269, 287 

Schiaparelli 105 n.18, 107 n.26 
Schlossberg 193 
Schreiber 84, 85 
Seeger 6, 74, 132, 147 
Shachmon 162, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169 
Shawarbah 264 n.11 
Shehadeh 185, 195, 196 
SIbawaih 14, 111, 181, 244, 245, 263 
Sima 317, 320, 324, 325 
Simeone-Senelle 319, 322, 326 
Singer 35, 39, 44, 48 n.47, 49 n.50, 51 n.55, 
52, 58, 89 n.46, 91 n.53, 93. 138, 138 n.46 
Smart 27 
Smith 27 
Sobelman 324 n.9 

Socin 9 n.17, 70 n.7, 75 n.18, 131 n.39, 

187 n.57, 218, 219 

Souag 63, 63 n.92, 69, 70, 203, 204, 307, 

309 n.34 
Sowayan 314 
Spiro Bey 9 n.18 

Spitta-Bey 9 n.18, 70 n.6, 218, 221, 246 n.39 
Stein 19 n.29, 129, 188, 316 n.i, 318, 320, 

321, 322, 323, 325, 328, 330 
Steiner 317, 318 


Stenhouse 183, 185 

Stewart 187 n.58 

Stillman 56, 169 

Stroomer 270 n.31 

Stumme 185 n.54, 187 n.57, 218, 219 

Tagliamonte 247 

Taine-Cheikh 35, 44, 47, 53, 59, 294 n.2, 
296, 299 n.17, 300-3, 305-6, 308, 

309 n.34, 310 n.41, 311, 314, 315, 

326, 329 

Talay 261 n.4, 262, 263, 273 n.40, 274, 276, 
280, 281, 283, 286-91 
Talmon 179 n.26 
Talmoudi 44, 49 n.50 
Taylor 200 n.102 

Taymur 70 n.9, 74, 78, 81 n.28, 179 n.26, 
189 n.67, 189 n.68 
Tedghi 169 
Testen 268 
Thomason 19, 93 
Tirosh-Becker 169 
Tobi 169 
Toll 319 
Tosco 27 
Trudgill 95, 207 

c Ubayd 140 n.50 

Van der Auwera 251 
Vanhove 34 n.11, 70, 322 
Van Putten 16 n.26 
Venero 296 
Verhoeven 251 

Versteegh 5, 5 n.6, 27, 33, 276 n.50, 315 

Vicente 36, 44, 46, 48, 49, 55, 57, 58 

Violet 10, 174, 197 

Vocke 280 

Vollandt 157, 174 n.8 

Vollers 9, 9 n.18, 70 n.8, 70 n.9, 78, 78 n.22, 
81 n.28, 84 

Wagner, E-M. 155, 168, 179 n.25, 188 n.61, 
188 n.62 
Wagner, E. 241 
Wahba 79 
Wahrmund 9 n.18 
Waldman 169 
Waldner 280 
Walentowitz 307 

Watson 19 n.29, 2 3 2 ~4, 318-21, 323, 325, 
326, 329, 331, 332, 333 
Webster 114 n.5 
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Wechsler 189 n.64 
Wellens 27 

Weninger 177 n.19, 200 11.102, 203, 283, 
283 n.69, 284 n.71 
Werbeck 71, 211 

Wetzstein 9 n.17, 70 n.7, 131 n.39, 

192, 199 

Willmore 9 n.18 
Willms 46 

Wilmsen 279 n.59, 324 
Winkler 88, 93 

Wittrich 268, 269, 278 n.53, 278 n.55, 281 


Woidich 46, 52, 54-5, 57, 59, 69, 70-6, 78 
n.22, 80-91, 93-5, 145, 158, 164, 192, 198, 
210-12, 221-2, 224, 247, 280, 332 

Yoda 51, 161, 162, 164, 166, 167, 169, 244 
Yoseph 193, 217, 219, 221 

Zack 69, 70, 145 
Zafrani 169 
Zavadovskij 301, 302 
Ziamari 59 

Zimmermann 6, 132, 236, 240, 261 n.5, 273 
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Note: ‘Subjects’ means the subjects of Arabic and general linguistic and dialectological interest 
which appear in this book, and does not include locational or tribal names except in so far as 
these are in some cases labels for Arabic speech varieties or other languages. Subjects in italics 
are terms from the Arabic grammatical tradition which are explained either in the Glossary or 
at appropriate places in the text. Certain other major topics and terms likely to be unfamiliar to 
non-Arabists may be found in the Glossary. 


Akkadian 19, 113, 114, 114 n.4, 115-17, 

117 n.14, 118 n.19, 119-23, 146, 201, 
218, 288 n.78 

alignment/ levelling/ convergence of dialectal 
paradigms 8, 23, 75-6, 78, 134, 155, 
165, 272, 273, 274, 274 n.42, 289, 291, 
296, 298, 302, 303, 304, 310 
alladl (substandard use of CLA relative 

pronoun) 13,104,156-7,159,173,202 
al-qaf at-tamlmiyya 16 
-an!-in (dialectal adnominal linker) 1,12,17, 
21, 96-111, 127, 132 n.41, 134, 247, 
266-7, 303 

analogical reduction/ simplification of dialect 
features 24,47,48,110,134,166,188, 
206, 272, 281, 282, 296, 300 n.20 
‘•an‘'ana 15, 115 n.8 

apophonic (‘internal’) passive 12, 23-4, 134, 
155 . 299 . 313 . 314 

Arab grammarians xiii n.2, 6, 7, 7 n.13, 14, 
14 n.23, 15, 21, 84, 115 n.8, 165, 

244, 263 

Arabic, Classical (CLA) xiii n.2, 5-9, 10-18, 
20, 57, 97, 98, 101, 102, 105, 106, 111, 
124 n.32, 150-60, 210, 244-5, 2 46, 
249, 291, 313, 328 

Arabic, Middle and ‘mixed’ (MA) 10-13, 17, 
18, 33, 33 n.10, 97 n.3, 98, 105, 154, 
155, 157, 164, 168, 172-4, 183, 187, 
189-90, 197, 197 n.95, 201, 230, 235, 

245, 268, 297, 311 

Arabic, Modern Standard (MSA) 23, 51 n.56, 
53, 140, 141, 173, 178, 215, 268, 

290, 291 

Arabic, Old (OA) xiii, 14-17, 23, 59, 139-45, 
163-4, 212, 219, 244, 265-6, 268, 270, 
272, 274, 279, 280, 283, 284, 285, 328 
OA *t, *d, *d, *d > dialectal reflexes 12, 21, 
33, 41, 43, 44-5, 136, 140, 141, 144, 
150, 151, 176-8, 263, 270, 295 


OA *g (orthographic gim) > dialectal 
reflexes xiii, xiv, 16, 16 n.26, 25, 45, 
69-70, 78, 81, 82, 91, 92, 136, 140-1, 

144, 145, 164, 176, 263, 296 
OA *q (orthographic qdf) > dialectal 

reflexes xiii, xiv, 16,16 n.26, 23, 33, 
45-6, 70, 78, 80, 81, 82, 83, 90, 95,136, 
139,144,145,163-4, 165,166,178-80, 
263, 263 n.8, 270-1, 295, 296, 299 
OA *k > c/ c 14, 74, 128, 130, 139, 142, 

145, 270, 271, 276, 302, 318; see also 
kaskasa and kaskasa 

OA*g > q and *q > £ xiii n.3, 271, 271 n.34, 
298-9, 299 n.15, 302, 304 n.25 
OA *r > g 6 n.12, 45,163-4,166, 175, 270, 
290 

Arabic dialects: major areal and typological 
distinctions 

‘bedouin’ vs ‘sedentary’ xvi, 8, 16, 17, 

20-3, 24, 33-4, 44-6, 48, 51-6, 58, 64, 
70 n.8, 83, 88, 92, 93, 95, 112, 123, 
124, 128, 133-46, 161-4, 176, 178 
n.23, 180, 191, 192, 257, 260, 262, 
263-92, 315 

Maghrebi (‘western’) vs Mashreqi 

(‘eastern’) xvi, 12, 20, 21, 22, 24, 29, 33, 
34-6,42,43-63,75-8,80-1,85-8,92-3, 
160,162,164, 176,178,180,181,192, 
194, 204, 296 n.6, 300, 303, 303 n.24 
‘peripheral’ vs ‘heartland’ 1, 14, 16, 18, 97, 
132, 135, 142 n.52, 146, 155, 198, 
267-9, 272, 2 77> 2 8 i, 291, 292, 293 
pre-Hilali vs Hilali within the 

Maghreb 22, 33-4, 39, 41, 44, 45, 46, 
47. 48, 51. 51 n.56, 56, 57, 75-6, 161, 
178, 295-7, 299-300 

qaltu- vs gilit/gelet-dialects in Iraq and the 
Fertile Crescent 22, 23, 84, 117 n.18, 
163, 259, 260, 261, 262, 265, 266, 267, 
270, 275, 280 n.61, 284 
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‘urban’ vs ‘rural’ 12, 20, 25, 33, 41, 42, 
44-9. 51-2, 54. 59. 6i, 70, 74. 84. 126, 
130, 135 - 7 . 142-5, 147 - 9 , 161-4, 
175-6, 178 n.23, 180, 191, 230-1, 
262-4, 267, 270 n.32, 280-1, 

288-91, 296 

Arabic, dialects: communal (= ethnic, 

religious, and sectarian) varieties 
Al-Salt, Jordan (Christian vs 
Muslim) 25-6 

Amman, Jordan (Jordanian vs 
Palestinian) 23 

Baghdad and Iraq (Muslim vs Christian vs 
Jewish) 22-3, 24, 26, 116 n.10, 

122, 122 n.25, 123, 137, 138, 161-3, 
164, 165, 166, 167, 169, 262, 270, 

270 n.27, 270 n.32, 272 n.35, 275, 

276 n.48, 280 n.62, 281, 284, 288, 

290, 330, 331 

Bahrain ( f Arab (Sunni) vs Bahama (ShI c I) 
xiii, xiii n.3,15, 21, 24, 25, 44 n.38, 57 
n.67, 114, 115-37, 138-47, 213, 278 
n.54, 319 , 321 

Egypt and Sudan (Jewish vs Muslim) 162, 
164, 165, 166, 167, 168 
Hit, Iraq (Jewish) 23, 163-4, 280 n.62, 288 
Levant and the Fertile Crescent (Muslim vs 
Christian vs Jewish) 97, 97 n.3, 
161-3, 164, 165, 166, 169, 175, 179, 
244, 264, 270, 270 n.27, 272 n.35, 275, 
284, 284 n.70, 290 

North Africa (Jewish vs Muslim) 33, 35 
n.15, 40, 44, 45, 46 n.43, 48, 54, 56, 
57, 58, 92, 161, 162, 164, 165, 166, 

167, 169 

South Asia (Jewish migrants) 169 
Yemen (Jewish vs Muslim) 165, 166, 

168, 169 

Arabic, dialects: major mediaeval and 
modem geographically defined 
varieties 

Afghan 18, 97, 132, 146, 211, 236 n.37 
Aleppine 163, 164, 166, 169, 172 n.3, 196, 
221, 263, 263 n.8, 263 n.9, 264, 270, 
275, 277, 278, 278 n.53, 281, 286 n.75, 
290, 291 

Alexandrian 78-9, 162 
Algerian 20, 21, 33-6, 44-6, 50-4, 56-9, 
60, 63, 88, 92, 93, 138, 138 n.47, 161, 
167, 169, 178, 210, 295, 297, 298, 299, 
300 n.19, 300 n.20, 331 
Algiers 22,44, 54,56,92,161,164,169,178 
Ammani 23, 221 


Anatolian (south-eastern Turkey) 19, 161, 
163, 166, 169, 170, 211, 218, 221, 

221 n.18, 257, 261, 263, 263 n.9, 
265-91 

Andalusian (Spanish) 12, 16, 16 n.26, 17, 
18, 29, 34, 44 n.39, 49, 49 n.48, 52, 55, 
55 n.62, 57, 61, 76, 85, 92, 96-111, 
158, 194, 264, 266, 319 
Arabian Gulf/ Eastern Arabian 11-19, 24, 

84, 85, 97, 112-47, 206, 209, 211-13, 
216-18, 245, 250 n.41, 254, 256, 263, 
267, 267 n.17, 271 n.34, 279, 302, 303, 
303 n.24, 304 n.25, 3 2 4 

Baghdadi 6 n.12, 21, 22, 26, 122-3, 

137- 8, 160-6, 169, 262, 264, 

270 n.27, 270 n.32, 272 n.35, 275, 

275 n.44, 276, 276 n.48, 277, 

280 n.62, 281, 284, 286, 288, 289, 

290, 330, 331 

Bahraini xiii n.3, 15, 17, 21, 24, 25, 44 
n.38, 50 n.53, 57 n.67, 97. H5-37. 

138- 47, 201, 213, 214, 278 n.54, 280 
n.62, 288 n.78, 319, 321 

Beiruti xiii, 24, 283 

Cairene xiii, xiv, 9, 13, 20, 24, 50, 64, 70, 
73 . 74 , 76 n.19, 78, 79 , 91. 92, 145, 
151, 152, 164, 201, 221, 222, 238, 317, 
330, 331 

Cameroon 230-1 

Casablancan 33, 45, 46, 46 n.44, 47 , 48, 
49, 50, 52, 53, 55, 56 n.65, 61, 

62, 296 

Central Asian 1, 6, 8, 15, 16, 17, 18, 22, 
132, 132 n.41, 133,146, 147, 204, 264, 
273, 279, 280 n.61, 288 n.78 
Central and Northern Arabian/ 

Najdi 15-16, 24, 70 n.6, 75 n.18, 

85, 107, 123-4, 126 n.33, 128, 131, 
131 n.39,134-5.137-8,146,183 n.46, 
187, 209, 211-19, 222-3, 225, 229, 
232, 237-9, 242-3, 245, 246-7, 249, 
250, 252-6, 262 

Chadian 85, 92, 138, 210, 212, 230, 250, 
301 n.22, 303 

Cypriot 18, 117 n.18, 170, 176, 180, 181, 
187,188 n.59, 191, 193 n.81, 195, 196, 
198, 204, 221 n.18, 261, 263 n.9, 

263 n.10, 269 n.25, 275, 275 n.44, 
285, 291 

Damascene xiii, 24, 163, 175, 177, 179, 
181, 182,183, 190 n.73,194, 195, 200, 
211 n.4, 219, 220, 221, 246, 269, 

275 n.46, 277, 289, 329 
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Arabic, dialects: major mediaeval and 
modern geographically defined 
varieties ( cont .) 

Egyptian 11, 12, 13, 19-20, 21 n.31, 33, 
46, 50, 52, 54, 55, 64-95, 152, 155-6. 
158-9, 162, 164-9, 175-6, 178-9, 
181-3, 187-8, 192, 194, 197-9, 
210-11, 218-25, 229, 232, 234-9, 

242, 246, 249, 250, 250 n.41, 252, 
254-6, 269 n.25, 302-3, 318-19, 

323, 333 

Fertile Crescent xv n.9, 1, 6 n.12, 17, 19, 
257-92 

Fesi 33, 35 n.15, 37, 45, 48, 92, 164, 178 
Iraqi 6 n.12, 8, 15, 17-20, 22-4, 45, 
114-17, 120-3, 131-2, 135, 137-8, 
146, 150, 154, 155, 161-7, 169, 181, 
196, 198, 210, 211, 211 n.4, 217 n.11, 

218, 257, 257 n.i, 260-7, 270, 

270 n.28, 272, 274-82, 284-9, 290-2 
Jordanian 17, 23, 25, 97, 170, 191, 195, 
198, 211, 221, 303, 330, 331 
Khorasani (Northern Iranian) 17, 132 
Kuwaiti 21, 25, 114, 115, 120, 122, 124, 
134, 134 n.42,135, 138,141, 141 n.50, 
145, 213, 321 

Lebanese 9 n.17, 74, 170, 182, 194, 198, 
200, 211 

Levantine xiv n.7, 1, 9 n.17, n> 12, 13, 17, 

19, 20, 85, 160, 170-205, 217, 221, 
246, 250 n.41, 263 n.8, 333 

Libyan 20, 29, 33, 35, 36, 44, 44 11.38, 46, 
48, 49, 50, 50 n.52, 53, 55, 59, 62, 63, 
81-2, 87, 87 n.40, 88, 88 n.41, 92, 92 
n.54, 93. 267, 187, 210, 211, 216, 219, 
264, 299, 299 n.17 

Maghrebi/ North African 12, 18, 20-2, 24, 
29-63, 64, 72, 75, 78, 80, 82, 85-6, 88, 
92-3,154-5, 160-2, 164,165,167-9, 
176,178,180-1,192,194,204,217 n.12, 

219, 230, 241, 246, 296-303, 314, 317, 
324-5, 332 

Maltese, see ‘Maltese’ 

Mauritanian (Hassaniyya) xvn.11, 1, 

20, 21, 29, 33, 35, 44, 46, 47, 49, 52, 
53 , 55 , 56, 58, 59 , 61, 63, 93, 

293 - 315 , 329 

Meccan (MeA) 70 n.7, 83, 84, 85, 199 
Moroccan xiv n.4, 20, 21, 24, 29, 33, 34, 
35 , 35 n.14, 35 n.15, 36, 41, 42-63, 
88, 92, 93, 138, 138 n.47, 164, 167, 
169, 178, 187, 195 n.88, 210, 211, 

270 n.31, 276 n.51, 295, 296, 

296 n.8, 297, 298, 302 n.23, 303, 304, 
324 n.9, 329 


Mosul (Iraq) 164, 166, 169, 264, 265, 266, 

268 n.22, 272, 274, 275, 275 n.44, 277, 
279, 280, 281, 282, 284, 285, 286, 

289, 290 

Nigerian (NA) 1, 2, 17, 76 n.18, 97, 106 
n.22,111 n.33,133,187, 208, 209,210, 
211, 212, 212 n.5, 222, 223-32, 

232 n.31, 234-44, 246, 247, 249, 250, 
251 n.41, 252, 254, 255, 256 
Omani 9 n.17, ! 5 > 16 n.26, 17, 21, 50 n.53, 
71, 115-17, 118, 124, 126, 127, 
129-36, 141, 141 n.50, 142 n.52, 
144-6, 187, 213, 214, 250, 261, 264 
n.11, 279, 317, 318, 321 
Palestinian/ Israeli xv n.9, 21, 23, 25, 

64, 73, 74, 144 n.54, 170, 181, 188 
n.61, 191, 194, 195, 198, 211, 244, 
257, 272 

Qatari 25, 97,106 n.22, 124,134,135, 138, 
141, 214 

San^ani 162, 217 n.10, 232-6, 238, 242, 
243, 246, 249, 252, 254, 319, 320, 321, 
324, 325, 327, 329, 330 
Sicilian 18, 29, 33, 34, 52, 54, 97 
Sinai 17, 64, 74, 97, 170, 191, 198, 303 
Southern and south-eastern Arabian 1,15, 
16, 17, 21, 69, 112, 117, 124, 125, 
128-36, 138, 141, 144-6, 191 n.74, 

269 n.25, 279, 3 02 

Sudanese 1, 2, 17, 64, 76 n.18, 84, 85, 85 
n-35, 91, 97, 133, 138, 162, 169, 187, 
199, 232 n.31, 244, 246, 283, 284, 301 
n.22, 303, 319 

Syrian 9 n.17, ! 9 > 25, 35, 44 n.38, 74, 84, 
131 n.39,154, 161, 166, 167, 169,170, 
176, 178, 181 n.35, 182 n.40, 184, 

188 n.61,191,191 n.76,193-200, 205, 
211, 217, 219, 220 n.17, 221, 257, 263, 
266-8, 270, 273, 275, 277, 279, 280-6, 
288, 289, 290-2 

Tripoli (Libya) and Tripolitanian 45,47,49, 
51, 52, 52 n.57, 55, 58, 92,93,161,164, 
166, 167,169, 211, 211 n.4, 216, 240 
Tunis 33, 35, 44, 46, 46 n.43, 47, 48, 

48 n.47, 49, 51 n.55, 51 n.56, 52, 53, 

58, 92, 169 

Tunisian 49, 50 n.52, 54 n.59, 56, 58, 

59, 60, 62, 91 n.53, 92, 93, 299, 304, 
330 , 331 

United Arab Emirates 15, 25,114,115-17, 
118, 124, 131, 132, 134, 135, 138,141, 
141 n.50, 142 n.52, 213, 214, 321 
Uzbek 18, 97, 132, 146, 210, 211, 236-7, 
238, 239, 240-3, 245, 246, 249, 250, 
251 n.41, 252, 255, 256, 265 n.16 
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Yemeni 15-17, 19, 19 n.29, 21, 33, 69-72, 
74-6, 83, 85, 93, 97, 115, 115 n.9, 124, 
126, 128-30, 132, 140 n.50, 142 n.52, 
144,160,162,165-9,182,187,191 n.74, 
199, 210-11, 235 n.36, 269 n.25, 279, 
283-4, 302-3, 316-34 

Arabic dialects: adstrata 19, 80-1, 82, 199, 
286-8, 304 

Arabic dialects: substrata 

Aramaic 160, 177, 199-204, 275, 283-6 
Berber 18-19, 35-6, 45, 47, 50, 51, 55, 77, 
93 - 4 , 300 
Coptic 20, 77, 93 
Cushitic 93 

Mesopotamian (Aramaic and/or 
Akkadian) 19, 112-23 
‘Punic’ 30 n.3 

South Arabian (Himyaritic/ Sabaic) 15 
n.24, 19, 128-30, 316, 317, 321 
Spanish (in Judaeo-Arabic) 162 
Vulgar Latin 19, 34-5 

Arabic dialects, early study of in Europe 8-9 
Arabic script 10, 13, 23, 150, 152, 153, 164 
Arabicization 148-9, 161-5, 170-1, 211-12, 
212 n.5 
Arabization 

Egypt 72-3, 81, 82, 83, 84 
Iraq and the northern Fertile 
Crescent 260-2 
Levant 170-1 

Maghreb 21, 22, 29-30, 33, 36-8, 42-3, 48 
Morocco 39-42 
Tunisia 38-9 

Western Sahara 294, 297-300, 304, 311-15 
Aramaic 4, 6, 19, 26, 70, 75 n.18, 113-19, 
121-2, 146, 148-52, 160, 165, 167, 
169, 171, 176-7, 195, 198 n.98, 
199-204, 217-18, 257-8, 260, 275, 
283-6, 287, 288 n.78, 290, 327 

Bathari 124, 343 

bedouinization (dialectal) 16, 21 n.31, 22, 70, 
262, 270 n.32, 288, 290 
Berber dialects 6, 18, 26, 29, 30, 32-7, 38, 40, 
45, 47, 47 n.46, 50-1, 55, 58 n.71, 
59-60, 63 n.91, 69, 70, 77, 93-4, 148, 
163, 293, 298-300, 302, 304-7, 
310-11, 322; see also Zenaga 
bi-/ multi-lingualism 6, 171 

Aramaic-Arabic 178,200,202,283,285,286 

Aramaic-Persian-Arabic 260 

Berber-Arabic 94 

Greek-Arabic 10, 174 

Kurdish-Arabic 291 

MSALs-Arabic 129 


Wolof-Arabic 312 n.43 
Zenaga-Arabic 307 
Bimbashi Arabic 27 n.32 
bukara syndrome xvi n.12, 81, 91 

Christians/ Christianity 25, 29, 37, 64 n.i, 99, 
113, 148, 257, 260, 264 n.12, 290 
contact between Arabic dialects 18, 22, 

23, 24, 27, 33, 39, 40, 42, 55, 64, 72, 
74, 76, 94, 95, 117, 134, 135, 137, 

143, 144, 147, 163, 172, 175, 247, 

250 n.41, 253, 257, 263, 288-92, 

300, 312-13 

contact between Arabic dialects and other 

languages 19-20, 37, 65, 77, 94, 117, 
119, 123, 146, 148, 165, 204, 209, 
217-18, 237, 257, 262, 283, 286, 

294, 300, 302, 304, 315-17, 332-3 
Coptic, language and people 5, 6, 6 n.8, 20, 
26, 64 n.i, 65, 72, 77, 88, 89, 89 n.47, 
90, 93, 94, 158 

daw and variants (negative particles in 

southern Arabia) 19 n.29, 320, 325 
demonstratives 13, 50, 71, 74, 83, 91, 156, 
159, 172, 184-5, 193, 202, 264 n.13, 
273 n.40, 281 
doublets 177, 180 

-e-/ -l- verbal infix 56, 136, 137-9, 138 
nn.45-7, 139 n.48 
emphatic/ emphatized/ velarized 

consonants 78, 87 n.40, 118, 143, 
155, 181, 201, 206 n.i, 291, 297 n.9, 
303, 316, 317-18, 319, 333 
English xiv n.4, 5, 10, 18, 25, 27, 50, 52, 62 
n.86, 117, 278, 327, 330, 333 
Ethio-Semitic (languages) 129, 241, 

321, 322 

existential particles 53, 120-3, 192-3, 278-9, 
324-5 

fasdha 5 n.5, 119 
fasfasa 15 

French 22, 32, 33, 35 n.13, 39 , 43 , 60, 61, 62, 
97, 192, 252 n.43, 308 

ghawal gahawa syndrome xvi n.12, 21, 74, 
87, 136, 137, 142, 302-3 
grammaticalization 23, 206-9, 218-19, 236, 
238, 239, 243, 247, 251-3, 272, 276, 
281, 303 

Greek 3, 5, 10, 18, 38, 89 n.42, 113, 113 n.i, 
158, 174, 176, 177 n.17, 178, 180-1, 
199 n.99, 268 n.20 
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Hamito-Semitic (languages) 37, 326 
Harsusi 124, 129 

Hebrew 10, 119, 148-53, 157, 160, 162, 
165-9, 173, 201, 317, 318 
Himyaritic 19, 19 n.29, 129, 316, 320, 322, 
323, 325, 333 
Hindi xiv n.4 
Hobyot 124, 326, 327 
hybrid forms/ hybridisation 10, 11, 13, 23, 
150, 156, 157, 269, 288 
hypercorrect forms/ hypercorrection 10, 

11, 13, 106, 156, 158, 166, 173, 

179, 180 

idafa, see noun phrase, ‘synthetic’ 
imdla (vowel raising) 48, 49, 84-5, 151, 
t57> 163* 165, 180-2, 185, 263-4, 

291, 292, 298 

-in(n)- infix 12, 17, 18, 21, 123-5, 130-3, 
136, 138, 141, 142 n.52, 143, 

230 n.28, 247 
indefinite markers 

fad/fard 50, 50 n.54, 132 n.41, 279-80, 
280 n.61 
-ma 280 

si 50, 5° n.53, 53, 109, 279, 324-5 
wahid 50 

indexicalization 2, 22, 24-6 
interrogative pronouns/ particles 12, 136, 
142-3, 155, 164, 185, 200-1, 276-7, 

286, 290, 291, 297, 324-5 

Frab (CLA desinential inflections) 9, 10, 13, 

99, 156 

Islam 1-3, 5, 9 n.18, 27, 72 n.14, 113, 144, 
148, 171, 174 n.8, 181, 257, 260, 262, 
290, 305, 306, 307 n.32, 316 
Italian 18, 62 

Jews/ Judaism 10, 11, 22, 23, 29, 48, 51, 

61, 76 n.19, 78, 92, 99, 122 n.25, 
148-69, 178, 257, 264 n.12, 

281, 290 

Juba (pidgin) Arabic 2, 27 
Judaeo-Arabic 1, 10, 97, 105, 106 n.22, 

148-69, 179, 181, 188 n.61, 189, 193 

k-perfect 19, 129, 316, 320, 321-2 
karsimi 10, 173, 199 
kaskasa 15 

kaskasa 14, 15, 128, 321 
Ki-Nubi 27 

Kurdish 162, 165, 257, 258, 261, 280, 286, 

287, 290, 291, 322 


lahn al- ( 'dmma (‘solecisms of the common 
people’) 70 n.6, 172 n.2, 313 
Latin 6, 19, 29, 30 n.3, 34-5, 36, 36 n.18, 37 
n.19, 38, 44, 48, 54, 59 n.76, 61, 107, 
110, 113, 117 n.16, 176 
l(i)/ 1(a)- anticipatory direct object 

marker 160, 202-4, 284-5, 291 
laysa 13, 323 

les, las, las, lis, s- (all < laysa) 16-17, 102 , 
103, 104 

lexicon 

Andalusian Arabic 99 
Egyptian 19-20, 71-2, 74, 88, 91, 93, 95 
Gulf dialects 19,112,114-19,132 n.41,146 
Judaeo-Arabic 148, 156-7, 163, 165, 
167-8, 169 

Levant and Fertile Crescent 19, 174-5, 
177, 196, 198-9, 269-70, 283, 286-8, 
289, 290 

Mauritanian 296, 297, 302, 303-4, 310, 
311. 314 

Middle Arabic 12, 172, 197 

North African dialects 18-19, 35 - 6 . 57 . 

59-63. 3°°. 300 n.19, 3°° n.21 
South Arabian and Yemeni 324-7 
loss of gender distinctions in the plural 
pronouns 34, 51, 52, 52 n.57, 71, 273 
verb forms 12, 21, 24, 55, 83,131,134,144 

Maghrebization (of Egypt) 55, 64, 75-81, 82, 
85-6, 87-90, 92-3, 162 
Maltese 18, 29, 33, 34, 35, 44, 48, 49, 51, 52, 
52 n.58, 54, 55, 57, 59, 76, 178, 204, 
210, 211, 245, 325 n.10 
Mandaic 121, 122 

Mehri 316, 318, 318 n.4, 319, 320, 321, 322, 
323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 330, 331, 332 
Modern South Arabian Languages (MSALs) 
xiii n.i, 15 n.24, 124, 125, 128, 129, 
316, 317, 319, 326, 328, 333 
morphology 13, 19, 21, 34, 49-59, 71, 74, 
75-6, 84, 91-5, 101, 123-8, 130-3, 
136, 137-9. 142-4. 155 - 6 , 158-60, 
163-4, 167, 183-96, 201-2, 206, 208, 
240-1, 243, 244, 251, 264-6, 268, 
272-9, 280, 283-4, 286, 296-7, 
298-303, 314, 320-4 

noun phrase, ‘analytic’: genitive particles in 
bta/ 12, 23, 54, 194 

dll(a)/ del(a)/ tel/ dyall dyalt/ dyawl 23,49, 
54, 195, 201, 280 
hagg 23, 134 
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mall malt 23, 134, 280 
mtad 12, 23, 43, 

53-4, 194 
ntad 53-4 
taba f 23, 195, 280 
sit/set 195-6 
ted I tad 53-4 

noun phrase, ‘synthetic’ (‘annexation 
structure’/ ‘construct state’/ 
idafa) 12, 23, 53, 134, 150, 151, 
267-9, 280, 313, 314, 315, 320, 322 

Persian 3, 5, 6, 18, 19, 113, 114 n.2, 117, 

176, 178, 196 n.91, 236, 237, 260, 

286, 322 

personal pronouns: bound 12, 14-15, 17, 19, 
23, 54, 74, 123-5, 130-2, 142-4, 165, 
183-4, 192, 200 n.104, 202-4, 217 
n.10, 230 n.28, 264-5, 265 n.16, 
273-6, 278, 283-6, 298 n.14, 299, 318, 
326, 331-2 

personal pronouns:2fsng object/possessive 
-d -(i)cl -(i)c) 14-15, 124-5, 128-30, 136, 
142, 276, 321-2 

-(i)s 15, 123, 124, 125, 128-31, 132 n.40, 
134 n.42, 136, 142, 321, 322 
-ki 14, 74, 128, 202, 265, 279, 320 
personal pronouns: independent 12, 34, 

51-2, 74, 75 n.18, 76, 85, 88, 93, 142, 
144, 173-4, 183, 200 n.104, 264-5, 
273-6, 278, 279, 283, 286-7, 289, 291, 
298, 329 

phonology 10-11, 14-16, 43-9, 69-71, 74, 
91, 94, 115 n.8, 120, 128, 129-30, 

131 n.38, 136, 139-45. 157. 160, 
163-6, 176-82, 188, 206, 210, 237, 
240-3, 251-2, 263-4, 265, 270-2, 

275, 276, 281-3, 286, 288, 289, 

295-7. 298, 299, 302-3, 314, 316, 
317-20, 330-2, 333 

pidginization and creolization 2, 5 n.6, 26-7, 
27 n.32, 64, 174 n.8, 246 n.39 
polygenesis (of language forms) 8, 17, 133 
prepausal/ pausal/ postpausal forms 14-15, 
49. 7i> 85 n.34, 103, 107, 164, 182, 
272, 316, 317, 319-20, 323, 333 
presentatives 52, 269, 277-8, 291, 303, 

303 n.24 

prestige dialects/ dialectal features 24-5, 26, 
45, 122, 135, 141, 142, 145, 146, 162, 
173, 180, 200, 264, 280, 286, 288, 289, 
299 n.16, 307 

Proto-Semitic 177 n.19, 318 


qad (and dialectal reflexes) 16, 16 n.27, 103, 
109, 158 

qatt (and dialectal reflexes) 16 
Qur^an 2-5, 5 n.5, 6, 7, 9, 37, 148, 153, 

158, 313 

Razihit 316 n.i, 317, 320, 321, 322, 323, 325, 
326, 327, 329, 330, 331, 333 
relative pronouns/ markers 12,13, 55,103,104, 
156,157,173,193,193 n.81, 201, 202, 
269, 328-9, 328 n.14, 328 n.15, 333-4 
Rijal Alma 1 ' 316, 318, 319, 323, 326, 327, 

328, 333 

Sabaic 4, 19 n.29, 316, 316 n.i, 317-18, 
320-1, 322, 325, 327-30, 333 
Safaitic 131 n.39, 178 
sarh 150, 160, 168 
secret tradesmen’s languages 167-8 
Semitic (languages) 19, 30, 69, 75 n.18, 89 

n.42,112,114,119,120,122,124,128, 
129, 131 n.38, 144, 146, 176, 199, 201, 
204, 218, 241, 257, 268, 279, 317, 

318 n.4, 321, 323, 325 

Sheret (Jibball) 316, 318, 318 n.5, 319, 321, 
322, 323, 325, 327, 328 
sinsinna 15, 19, 128, 321, 340 
Soqotri 124, 129, 343 
Spanish 32, 35, 35 n.13, 43, 50 n.51, 61-2, 
162, 163, 252 

speech community 3, 18, 20-1, 24-6, 38, 
124, 134-9, 142, 144 , 148-51, 155 , 
161-3, 165-8, 171, 206-8, 245, 
247-51, 252-4, 262, 289-90, 312 
speech networks 25-6, 40, 290 
Sprachinseln 1, 14, 15, 18, 59, 132, 211, 230, 
232, 244 

stress xv, 11, 46-7, 70-1, 74, 82, 87-8, 92, 

152, 155, 180, 186, 201, 230, 241, 272, 
275, 275 n.46, 275 n.47, 283, 296, 303, 
317 , 330-2, 333 

Sumerian 113, 115 n.8, 116, 343 
Syriac 2, 10, 113, 173, 200 n.100, 201, 241, 
284, 285, 318 

syntax 23-4, 50, 59, 91, 98, 99, 100-4, 106, 
111,120-3,131-4,142-3, 155 - 7 , 159 , 
160, 165, 202-4, 210, 215 n.9, 216, 
222, 229, 235, 238, 245, 251 n.41, 
266-9, 279-82, 284-7 

taltala 14, 15, 185 n.52, 340 
tanwln (‘nunation’) 
in CLA 124, 266 
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tanwin (‘nunation’) ( cont .) 

‘dialectal’ tanwin 96-111,124, 132, 266-7, 
291, 303; see also -anl-in dialectal 
adnominal linker 
hypercorrect use of in dialect 13 
Thai 333 

Turkish/Turkic languages 6, 18, 27 n.32, 60, 
172, 175, 175 n.11, 176, 178,197, 257, 
258, 267 n.18, 272, 280 n.61, 

286-8, 291 

Ugaritic 201, 218, 241 

urbanization 23, 24, 26, 32, 33, 40, 134, 

147, 261 

verbs: derivational patterns 

CaCVC (I) 12, 43, 83, 137-8, 143, 158, 
185, 298 

CaCCaC (II) 12, 83, 85, 85 n.36, 87-8, 91, 
137, 272, 298, 304 n.25 
CaCaC (III) 91 

? CCaC (IV) 12, 43, 137, 158, 298 
tCaCCaC (V) 119 n.20, 137, 155, 160, 

165, 167 

tCaCaC (VI) 155 

inCaCaC (VII) 12, 83, 85, 137, 138, 158, 
160, 299 

iCtaCaC (VIII) 84, 85, 137, 138, 269 
iCCaCC (IX) 83 
istaCCaC (X) 85, 137, 302 
dialectal (i)t-stem 83, 84, 91, 299 
dialectal il- stem 92 
dialectal sa-stem 201 
verbs, tri-radical 

strong 137, 143, 163 

geminate/ ‘doubled’ 56, 74, 92, 137, 

138 n.46, 164, 236, 298 
‘hollow’ 57, 137-8, 138 nn.45-7, 186, 

236, 241 

‘weak’ final radicals w/y 55, 182, 296, 299 
verbs: stem types 

p-stem 12, 13, 15, 23-4, 33, 43, 52, 55, 58, 
74-5, 78-9, 84-5, 88, 91-2, 131 n.39, 

139 n.49, 155-6, 160, 164-5, 187-91, 
192, 208-15, 218-25, 22 9, 2 3 1_ 7) 
2 39 ~ 43 . 2 45 ~ 7 > 2 5 2 > 2 55~6, 266, 271 
n.33, 296, 298, 300, 303, 313, 314 

p-stem:isng/ lpl system 

n- ...u 12, 24, 33, 43, 55, 75-8, 
80, 84, 92, 155, 164, 165, 300, 363 
a... /n... u 79, 84 


s-stem 12, 13, 23-4, 33, 55-8, 83, 85, 

91, 129 n.35, 136-9, 143-4. 155. 
163-4, 181, 185, 265-6, 271 n.33, 

274, 282, 296, 298, 303, 314, 317, 

330, 333 

s-stem: -tu as a 1 sng form 23, 163, 

265-6 

verb phrase: auxiliary and ‘dummy’ verbs 
baga (and variants bba, ba), yibga (and 
variants yabgi, yibbi, yambi, yiba, 
yabi, ibi ) 58, 188, 214, 216, 217 n.11, 
218, 219, 219 n.15, 222, 232, 235, 237, 
238, 243, 249, 251, 252, 253, 255, 256, 
296, 302 

bidd-l badd- 74, 184, 188 n.60, 199, 217, 
217 n.10, 288 
ft- 198, 285 
hisin 187, 199 
lazim 220 
maft’il 187 
qam/gdm 187, 303 

qidir, ’ adar, gidir (and other variants) 190, 

220, 221, 224-5 

rad, yirid ‘to want (to)’ 190, 225, 282 
verb phrase: aspectual/ modal/ tense 
preformatives 

f ammal {‘•am-, ‘•amma and other 
variants) 83, 91, 188, 190, 

191-2, 210, 211, 211 n.4, 220, 

220 n.17, 221 n.18, 222 n.20, 

246, 281, 288, 289 

b- (variants bi-, ba-, bd, be, bu-, m-) 1, 

12, 13, 23, 74, 187-91, 206-56, 

281, 289 
bds 58 
gadi 58, 211 
ka- 58, 210, 211 n.4, 296 
ku-/ ku- 58, 165, 282 
ks-, ksl-, ku-, kut- 282 
Id 58 
lahi 58 

qalid! galid ( qa- and other variants) 58, 
191 n.76, 281, 282 
mds(i) 58, 192 

rah/rdyih/ ha- (and other variants) 58, 
190, 211, 211 n.4, 220, 220 n.17, 

221, 282 
ta-/ tu- 58 

Zenaga (quasi-extinct dialect of Berber) 32, 
2 93 , 305-12. 314-15 
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